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PREFACE. 



l^HE astronomical objection against the truth of 
the Gospel does not occupy a very prominent 
place in any of our Treatises of Infidelity. It is 
often, however, met with in conversation — and we 
liave known it to be the cause of serious per- 
plexity and alarm in minds anxious for the solid 
establishment of their religious faith. 

There is an imposing splendour in the science 
of astronomy ; and it is not to be wondered at, if 
the light it throws, or appears to throw, over 
other tracks of speculation than those which are 
properly its own^ should at times dazzle and mis* 
lead an inquirer. On this account, we think it 
were a service to what we deem a true and ^ 
righteous cause, cpuld we succeed in dissipating 
this illusion; and in stripping Infidelity of those 
pretensions to enlaigement, and to a ewtain au- 
of philosophical greatness, by whidb it has often 
become so destructively alluring to the young, 
and the ardent, and the ambitious. 
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In my first Discourse, I have attempted a sketcfi 
of tbe Modern Astronomy — ^nor have I wished to 
throw any disguise over that confarative Uttle- 
Be9B which belongs to our planet, and which gives 
to the argument of Freethinkers all its plausi* 
hili^y. 

This argument involves in it an assertion and 
an inference. The assertion is, that Christianity 
is a religion which professes to be designed for 
the single benefit of our world ; and the inference 
is^ tbat God cannot be. the author of this rehgion^ 
for he would not lavish or so insignificant a field 
such peculiar and such distinguishing attentiona 
as are ascribed to him in the Old and New Testa- 
ment 

Christianity makes no such profession. That it 
is designed for the single benefit of oinr world, is 
altogether a presumption of the Infidel himself— 
and feeling that this is not the only example of 
temerity which can be charged on the enemies of 
our foith, I have allotted my second Discourse to. 
the attempt of demonstrating the utter repugncm^^ 
of auch a spirit with the cautious and enlightened 
philosophy of modern times. 

In the course of this Sermon I have ofiered a 
to'ibute of acknowledgment to the theology of Sir 
Isaac Newton ; and in such terms, as if not farther 
explained, may be liable to misconstruction. The 



grand circumstance of applause in the character 
^ this great man, id, that unseduced by all the 
xnagnificence of his own discoveries, he had a 
solidity of mind which could resist their fascina* 
tion, and keep him in steady attachment to that, 
book whose general evidences stamped upon it 
the impress of a real communication from heaven. 
This was the sde attribute of his theology which 
I had in my eye when I presumed to eulogise ]t« 
I do not think, that, amid the distraction and the- 
engro^ment of his other pursuits, he has at att 
times succeeded in his interpretaticm of the book; 
else he would never, in my apprehension, have 
abetted the leading doctrine of a sect, or a system^ 
which has now nearly dwindled away from public 
observation. 

fnisiy third EKscourse I am silent as to the as- 
sertion, and attempt to combat the inference that 
is founded on it. I insist, that upon all the analo* 
^es of nature and of providence, we can lay na 
limit on the condescension of God, or on the mul* 
ifiplieity of his regards even to the very humblest 
deparbnents of creation ; and that it is not for us» 
who see the evidences of divine wisdom and care 
spread in such exhaustless profusion around us,, to 
say, that the Deity would not lavish all the wealtib 
^ his wondr<H]& attributes on the salvation ev^i oC 
^i^ s(ditary species* 
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At this point of the argamenti trast that the in- 
telligent reader may be enabled to perceive in the 
adversaries of the gospel, a twofold dereliction 
from the maxims of the Baconian philosophy; 
that, in the first instance, the assertion which forms 
the groundwork of their argument, is gratuitously 
fetched out of an unknown region where they are 
utterly abandoned by the light of experience; ahd 
that, in the second instance, the inference they 
urge from it, is in the face of manifold and unde- 
niable truths, all lying within the ^afe and accessi- 
ble field of human observation. 

In my subsequent Discourses, I proceed to the 
informations of the record. The Infidel objec- 
tion, drawn firom astronomy, may be considered 
as by this time disposed of; and if we have suc- 
ceeded in clearing it away, so as to deliver the 
Christian testimony from all discredit upon this ' 
ground, then may we submit, on the strength of 
other evidences, so be guided by its information* 
We shall thus learn, that Christianity has a far 
more extensive bearing on the other orders of 
creation than the Infidel is disposed to allow; and 
whether he will own the authority of this informa- 
tion or not, he will, at least, be forced to admit, 
that the subject matter of the Bible jtself is not 
chargeable With that objection which he has at- 
tempted to fasten upon it. 
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Thus had my only object been the refutation of 
the Infidel argument, I might have spared the last 
XHscoursea of the Volume altogether. But the 
tracts of Scriptural information to which they di* 
vected me, I considered ^as worthy of prosecution 
on their own account — and I do think, that much 
may be gathered from these less observed portionii 
of the field of revelation, to cheer, and to elevate, 
and to guide the believer. 

But, in the management of such a discussion as 
this, though for a great degree of this effect it 
would require to be conducted in a far higher 
style than I am able to sustain, the taste of the 
human mind may be regaled, and its understand* 
ing put into a state of the most agreeable exer- 
cise. N0W9 this is quite distinct from the con- 
science being made to feel the force of a personal 
'application; nor could I either bring this argu- 
ment to its dose in the pulpit, or offer it to the 
general notice of the world, without adverting, in 
the last Discourse, to a delusion which I fear, is 
carrying forward thousands, and tens of thousands, 
to an undone eternity. 

I have dosed the Volume with an Appc^ndix of 
Seriptnrel authorities. I found that I could not 
easily interweave them in the texture of the Wo A, 
and have, therefore, thought fit to present them 
in a separate form. I look for a twofold benefit 
from this exhibition— first, on those more general 

B 
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readers, ^ho are ignorant of the Scriptures, and 
of the riches and variety which abound in them — 
and, secondly, on those narrow and intolerant 
professors, who take an alarm at the very sound 
and semblance of philosophy, and feel as if there 
was an utter irreconcileable antipathy between its 
lessons on the one hand, and the soundness and 
piety of the Bible on the other, it were well, I 
conceive, for our cause, that the latter could be- 
come a little more indulgent on this subject ; that 
they gave up a pprtion of those ancient and 
hereditary prepossessions, which go so far to 
cramp and to enthral them; that they would suffer 
theology to take that wide range of argument and 
of illustration which belongs to her; and that, 
less sensitively jealous of any desecration being 
brought upon the Sabbath, or the pulpit, they 
would suffer her freely to announce all those 
truths, which either serve to protect Christianity 
from the contempt of science, or to protect the 
teachers of Christianity from those invasions whicb 
are practised both on the sacredness of the office, 
and on the solitudes of its devotional and intel- 
lectual labours. 

I shall only add, for the information of readers 
at a distance, that these Discourses were chiefly 
delivered on the occasion of the week-day sermon 
that is preached in rotation by the Ministers of 
Glasgow. 
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DISCOURSE I. 



A SKETCH OF THE BfODEBlV ASTRONOMT. 



*^When I ccmsider thy heavens^ the work of thy fingers^ the 
moon and die stars, which thou hast ordained ; What is man, 
that thou art nmidM of him ? and the son of man, that thou 
visitesthim ?"— Psalm viii. 3, 4. 

In the feasonings of the Apostle Paul, we cannot 
fail to observe how studiously he accommodates 
his arguments to the pursuits, or principles, or 
prejudices of the people whom he was address- 
ing. He often made a favourite opinion of their 
own the starting point of his explanation; and 
educing a dexterous but irresistible train of argu- 
Qient from some principle upon which each of the 
P^ieshad a common understanding, did he force 
them out of all their opposition, by a weapon of 
their own choosing*-*nor did he scruple to avail 
himself of a Jewish peculiarity, or a heathen 
^operstition, or a quotation from Greek poetry, by 
^hich he might gain the attention of those whom 
he laboured to convince, and by the skilful appli- 
cation of which^ he mi^t «* shut them up unto the 
faith,'* 
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Now, when Paul was thus addressing one class 
of an assembly or congregation, another class 
might, for the time, have been shut out of all direct 
benefit and application from his arguments. When 
he wrote an Epistle to a mixed assembly of Chris- 
tianized Jews and' Gentiles, he had often to direct 
siich a process of argument to the former^ as the 
latter would neither require nor comprehend. 
Now, what should have been the conduct of the 
Gentiles at the reading of that part of the £pistle 
which bore almost an exclusive reference to the 
JeVirs ? Should it be impatience at the hearing of 
something for which they had no relish or under- 
standing? Should it be a fretful disappointment, 
because every thing that was said, was not said 
for their edification ? Should it be angry discontent 
tvith the Apostle, because, leaving them in the 
d^Crik, he had brought forward nothing for them, 
through the whole extent of .so many successive 
chapters? Some of them may have felt in this way; 
but surely it would have been vastly more Chris- 
tian to have sat with meek and unfeigned patience, 
and to have rejoiced that the great Apostle had 
undertaken the nlanagement of those obstinate 
pi^judices, which kept back so many human 
beings from the participation of the Gospel. And 
should Paul have had reason to rejoice, that, by 
the success of his arguments, he had reconciled 
fme or any number of Jews to Christianity, then it 
was the part of these Gentiles, though receiving 
no direct or personal benefit from the arguments^ 
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to have blessed God, and rejoiced along with 
him. 

Conceive that Paul were at this moment alive, 
and zealously engaged in the work of pressing the 
Christian religion on the acceptance of the vari- 
ous classes of society. Should he not still have 
acted on the principle of being all things to all 
men ? Should he not have accommodated his dis- 
cussion to^he prevailing taste, and literature, and 
philosophy of the times? Should he not have 
closed with the people, whom he was addressing, 
on some favourite principle of their own ; and, in 
the prosecution of this principle, might he not 
have got completely beyond the comprehension of 
a numerous class of zealous, humble, and devoted 
Christians ? Now, the question is not, how these 
would conduct themselves in such circumstances ? 
but how should they do it ? Would it be right in 
them to sit with impatience, because the argument 
of the Apostle contained in it nothing in the way 
of comfort or edification to themselves ? Should 
not the benevolence of the Gospel give a different 
direction to their feelings ? And, instead of that 
narrow, exclusive, and monopolizing spirit, which 
I fear is too characteristic of the more declared 
professors of the truth as it is in Jesus, ought they 
not to be patient, and to rejoice; when to philo- 
^phers, and to men of literary accomplishment, 
and to those who have the direction of the public 
taste among the upper w^lks of society, such jar- 
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gomento are addressed as may bring home to their 
acceptance also, " the words of this life ?'\ It is 
under the impulse of these considerations, that I 
have, with some hesitation, prevailed upon myself 
to attempt an argument which I think fitted to 
soften and subdue those prejudices which lie at 
the bottom of what may be called the infidelity of 
natural science ; if possible to bring over to the 
humility of the Gospel, those who expatiate with 
delight on the wonders and the sublimities of crea- 
tion ; and to convince them that a loftier wisdom 
still than that even of their high and honourable 
acquirements, is the wisdom of him who i& resolved 
to know nothing but Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified. 

It is truly a most Christian exercise, to extract 
ia sentiment of piety from the works and the ap- 
pearances of nature. It has the authority of the 
Sacred Writers upon its side, and even our Sa- 
viour himself gives it the wei^t and the soljemnity 
of his example. ^^ Behold the lilies of the field ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet your hea- 
venly Father careth for them." He expatiates on 
the beauty of a single flower, and draws from it 
the delightful argument of confidence in' God. 
He givra us to see that taste may be combined 
with piety, and that the same heart may be occu- 
pied with all that is serious in the contemplations 
of religion, and be at the same time alive to the 
charms and the loveliness of nature. 
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The Psalmist takes a still loftier flight He 
leaves the world, and lifts his imagination to that 
might J expanse which spreads ahove it and around 
it He wings his way through space, and wanders 
in thought over its immeasurable regions. Instead 
of a dark and unpeopled solitude^ he sees it 
crowded with splendour, and filled with the energy 
of the Divine presence. Creation rises in its im- 
mensity hefore him, and the world, with aJI which 
it inherits^ shrinks into littleness at a C(Hitemplation 
80 vast and so overpowering. He wonders that 
he is not overlooked amid the grandeur and the 
variety which are on every side of him, and pass« 
bg upward from the majesty of nature to the ma- 
jesty of nature's Architect, he exclaims, " What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
sian that thou sbouldest deign to visit him?'^ 

It is not for us to say, whether inspiration re- 
vealed to the Psalmist the wonders of the modern 
^trcmomy. But even though the mind be a per- 
feet stranger to the science of these enlightened 
timeis, the heavens present a great and an elevating 
spectacle, an immense concave reposing upon the 
circular boundary of the world, and the innumera- 
We lights which are suspended from on high, 
moving with solemn regularity along its surface. 
It seems to have been at night that the piety of the 
Psalmist was awakened by this contemplation, 
when the moon and the stars were visible, and not 
when the sun had risen in his strength, and thrown 
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a splendour i&round him, which bore down and 
eclipsed all the lesser glories of the firmament,* 
And there is much in the scenery of a nocturnal 
skj, to lift the soul to pious contemplation. That 
moon^ and these stars, what are they? They are 
detached from the world, and they lift you above 
it. You feel withdrawn from the earth, and rise 
in lofty abstraction above this little theatre of 
' human passions and human anxieties. The mind 
abandons itself to reverie, and is transferred ia 
the ecstacy of its thoughts, to distant and unex- 
plored regions. It sees nature in the simplicity of 
her great elements, and it sees the God of nature 
invested with the high attributes of wisdom and 
majesty. 

But what can these lights be ? The curiosity of 
the human mind is insatiable, ai)d the mechanism 
of these wonderful heavens has, in all ages, been 
its subject and its employment. It has been re- 
served for these latter times, to resolve this great 
and interesting question. The sublimest powers 
of philosophy have been called to the exercise, 
and astronomy may now be looked upon as the 
most certain and best established of the sciences. 

We all know* that every visible object appears 
less in magnitude as it recedes from the eye. The 
lofty vessel as it retires from the coast, shrinks 
into littleness, and at last appears in the form of 
a small speck on the verge of the horizon. The 
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eagle with its expanded wings, is a noble object ; 
but when it takies its flight into the upper regions 
of the air, it becomes less to the eye, and is seen 
like a dark spot upon the vault of heaven. The 
same is true of all magnitude. The heavenly bo- 
dies appear small to the eye of an inhabitant of 
fliis earth, only from the immensity of their dis- 
tance. When we talk of hundreds of millions of 
miles, it is not to be listened to as incredible. For 
remember that we are talking of those bodies 
which are scattered over the immensity of space, 
and that space knows no termination. The con- 
ception is great and difficult, but the truth is un- 
questionable. By a process of measurement which 
it is unnecessary at present to explain, we have 
ascertained first the distance, and then the mag- 
nitude of some of those bodies which roll in the 
finnament; that the sun, which presents itself to 
the eye under so diminutive a form, is really a 
globe, exceeding, by many thousands of times, 
the dimensions of the earth which we inhabit; 
that the moon itself has the magnitude of a world ; 
and that even a few of those stars, which appear 
like so many lucid points to the unassisted eye of 
the observer, expand into large circles upon the 
application of the telescope, and are some of them 
much larger than the ball which we tread upon^ 
and to which we proudly apply the denomination 
of the universe. 
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Now, what is the fair and obvioiis presumption ? 
The world in which we live, is a round ball of a 
determined magnitude, and occupies its own place 
in the firmament. But when we explore tfa« un- 
limited tracts of that space, which is every where 
around us, we meet with other balls of equal or 
superior magnitude, and fi-om which our earth 
would either be invisible, or appear as small as 
any of those twinkling stars which are seen on the 
canopy of heaven. Why then suppose that this 
little spot, little at least in the immensity which 
surrounds it, should be the exclusive abode (^ li& 
and of intelligence ? What reason to think that 
those mightier globes which roll in other parts of 
creation, and which we have discovered to be 
worlds in magnitude, are not also Worlds in use 
and in dignity ? Why should we think that the 
great Architect of nature, supreme in wisdom as 
he is in power, would call these stately mansions 
into existence, and leave them unoccupied? When 
we cast our eye over the broad sea, and look at 
the country on the other side, we see nothing but 
the blue land stretching obscurely over the distant 
horizon. We are too for away to perceive the 
richness of its scenery, or to hear the sound of its 
population* Why not extend this principle to the 
still more distant parts of the universe? What 
though, from this remote point of observation, we 
can see nothing but the naked roundness of yon 
planetary orbs ? Are we therefore to say, that they 
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are BO fiMlij vasfand Unpeopled solitudes; that 
desolation iteigns in every part of the universe 
but onrf ; that the whole ener^j of the divine at- 
ta^ihates is expended on one inaigniflcant corner of^ 
ibtsm mighty works ; and that to this earth alone 
helon^ the bloom of vegetation, or the blessed- 
ness of Hfe^ or the dignitj of rational and immor* 
tal ejusteiiee ? 

But this is not all. We have something more 
^aa the mere magnitude of the planets to allege, 
itv&voor ©f the idea that they are inhabited. We 
know that this earth turns round upon itself; and 
we observe that all those celestial bodies, which 
are teeesnMie to such an observation, have the 
same movement We know that the earth per- 
fiarms a yearly revolution round tho sun ; and We 
can deteot in all the planets which compose our 
system, a revolution of the same kind, hnd under 
the same circumstances. They hate the same 
s«€cessi€» of day and nights Th€»y have the same 
^igreeaUe vicksitude of the seasons. To them, 
ii^ and daikness succeed each others i^nd the 
gayety of summer is followed by the dreariness of 
ninter. To each of them the heaivens present as 
varied and maguific^ift a spectacle ; and this earth, 
the euooi&|His«(bg ctf which would require the la* 
bott of y«fa«» from one of its |ftmy inb«ibitant#^ is 
but oue <tf ti^e^ lessor %ht« which sparkle in their 
ftrtoitfneiit 1*o dieifiy a® well as to us, has God 
divided the light from the darkness^ and he had 
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called the light day, and the darkness he has call- 
ed night He has said, let there be lighte in the 
firmament of their heaven, to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be for signs, and for sea- 
sons, and for days, and for years ; and let them be 
for lights in the firmament of heaven, to give lights 
upon their earth ; and it was so. And God has 
also made to them great lights. To all of them 
he has given the sun to rule the day; and to many 
of them has he given moons to rule the night To 
them he has made the stars also. And God has 
set them in the firmament of heaven, to give light 
unto their earth ; and to rule over the day, and 
over the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness ; and God has seen that it was good. 

In all these greater arrangements of divine wig- 
dom? we can see that God has done the same 
things for the accommodation of the planets that, 
he has done for the earth which we inhabit And 
shall we say, that the resemblance stops here^ be-, 
cause we are not in a situation to observe it ? 
Shall we say, that this scene of magnificence has 
been called into being merely for the amusement 
of a few astronomers? Shall we measure the 
counsels of heaven by the narrow impotence of the 
human faculties ? or conceive, that silence and 
solitude reign throughout the mighty empire of na- 
ture; that the greater part of creation is an empty 
parade ; and that not a worshipper of the Divinity 
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is to be found throt^h the wide extent of yon vast 
and immeasurable regions ? 

It lofids a deligbtfiil confirmation to the argu« 
ment, when, from the growing perfection of our 
instrumentSt we can discover a new point of re« 
semUance between bur Earth and the other bo- 
dies of the planetar J system. It is now ascertain- 
ed, not merely that all of them have their day and 
night, and that all of them have their vicissitudes 
of seasons, and that some of them have their 
iQoons to rule their night and alleviate the dark- 
ness of it We can see of one, that its surface 
nses into inequalities, that it swells into mountains 
and stretches into valleys; of another, that it is 
surrounded by an atmosphere which may support 
the respiration of animals ; of a third, that clouds 
are formed and suspended over it, which may mi- 
nister to it all the bloom and luxuriance of vege- 
tation ; and of a fourth, that a white colour spreads 
o?er its northern regions, as its winter advances^ 
aad that on the approach of summer this white- 
ness is dissipated-— giving room to suppose, that 
the element of water abounds in it, that it rises 
by evaporation into its asmosphere, that it freezes 
jiipon the application of cold, that it is precipitated 
in the forim of snow, that it covers the ground with 
afleecy mantle, which melts away from the heat 
of a more vertical sun; and that other worlds 
hear a resemblance to our own, in the same year- 
ly round of beneficent and interesting changes* 
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Who ^all Mfligd a Umit to ^ ^moTeritd «r 
future ages ? Who can preicribe to tcietiee b»' 
houndaries, or restrain the active and insatiable 
curiosity of man within the circle of hifl present 
acquirements? We may g«esa with plansibilitjr 
what we cannot anticipate with eonfideneet Ti^ 
day may vet be coming, when our inBtraiaeiits ef 
ebservati<»n shall he inconceivably more {ipweifiil. 
They may ascertain still more deeisife points of 
resemblance. They may resolve the a»ne <pB^&h 
tion by the evidence of senae wloch m oow to 
abundantly convincing by the evidence of analogy. 
They may lay open to us the Wfi^oestionahle ves* 
tiges of art, and industry, and intelligence. We 
may aee summer throwing its green mamlle owt 
these mighty tracts, and we maji nee them left 
naked and colourless after the fluah of vegetation 
has disappeared. In the progress of years, or of 
centuries, we may trace the ha^ of eultivolioii 
spreading a new aspect over siome psortion of 11 
planetary surface. Perhaps some kucge city, the 
metropolis of a mighty empire, nmy expaiiA into 
a visible spot by the powers of s^dne future trie- 
scQi^, Perhaps the glass of some obsef t^er, in a 
distant age, msty ^able him to conatruot the m«^ 
of iMiother worlds and to lay down tJie si«rfaee of 
it 10 all its minute and topical vanetiM. But 
there is no end of coB^ture, and to the men of 
other times we leave Uie full assurance of ^at 
we can asseift with the highest probahility, that 
yon planetarjf vbs are so many w<»lds^ that they 
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tem wi& lifet and tiiat tbe iftigbtjr Being wbQ 
prepidM in higll autfaoritj over this fcenQ of 
grandeur aad astomshment, has there planted the 
worshtpper^ of his glory. 

tm the disooyeries of seience stop herei we 
bave trough to justUj the exclamation of the 
Psalottit, ^ What is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or Ae son of man that thou dbeuldest deigil 
to Tisit him ?'' They widen the empire of creation 
&r heyond the iimits whidi were formerly assign- 
ed ^to H. They give us to see that yon sun, 
threoed In tine centre of bis planetary system, 
givfi U^it, and warmth, and the vieiesitude of 
seaseiB, to an extent of sarfece, several hundreds 
of ^PBifH greater than that of the earth which we 
iohabit ^ They lay open to us a number of workUt 
roBing in their respective circles around this vast 
lmmiiary««-«and prove, that the hall which we tread 
«paQ, with sXL its mighty burden of oceans and 
COBtin»:ite, in^ad of beir^ distinguished fr<»n the 
otb^fs, is among the least of them ; and, from some 
of tbe more distant planets, would not occupy a 
▼isible point in the concave of their firmament 
They let us know, that though this mighty earth, 
wi& idl its myrmds of people, were to sink into 
aonihSation, there are some worlds where an event 
80 awful to n& would bo^ unnoticed and unknown, 
and o&ers where it would be nothing more than 
tb^ disai^pearance of a litde star which had ceased 
from, its twinkling. We should feel ^ sentiment of 
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modesty at this just but humiliating represetiXa- 
tion. We should learn not to look on oiir earth 
as the universe of God, but one paltry and insig- 
nificant portion of it; that it is only one of- the 
many mansions which the Supreme Being has 
created for the accommodation of his worship- 
pers, and only one of the many worlds rolling in 
that flobd of light which the sun pours around him 
to the outer limits of the planetary system. 

But is there nothing beyond these limits? The 
planetary system has its boundary, bat space has 
none; and if we wing our fancy there, do we only 
travel through dark and unoccupied regions? 
There are only five, or at most six, of the plane* 
tary orbs visible to the naked eye. What, then, 
is that multitude of other lights which sparkle in 
our firmament, and fill the whole concave of hea- 
ven with innumerable splendours? The planets 
are all attached to the sun ; and, in circling around 
him, they do homage to that influence which binds 
them to perpetual attendance on this great lumi- 
nary. But the other stars do not own his do- 
minion. They do not circle around him. To all 
common observation, they remain immoveable; 
and each, like the independent sovereign of his 
own territory, appears to occupy the same inflexi- 
ble position in the regions of immensity. What 
can we make of them ? Shall we take otir adven- 
turous flight to explore these dark and untravelled 
dominions? What mean these^numerable firea 
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li^jllted up in distant parts of the universe? Ar^ 
diey only umde to shqd a feeble glimmering over 
this Iktle spot in the kingdom of nature? or do 
they serve a purpose worthier of themselves, to 
light up other worlds, and give animation to other 
systems? 

The first thing which strikes a scientific ob- 
server of the fixed stars, is their immeasurable 
distance. If the whole planetary system were 
lighted up into a globe of fire, it would exceed, bj 
mauy nullions of times, the magnitude of this 
world, and yet only appear a small lucid point 
i^om the nearest of them. If a body were project^ 
ed from the sun with the velocity of a cannon-ball, 
it would take hundreds of thousands of years be- 
fore it described that mighty interval which sepa- 
rates the nearest of the fixed stars from our sun 
and from our system. If this earth, which moves 
at more than the inconceivable velocity of a million 
and a half miles a day, were to be hurried from its 
orbit, and to take the same rapid flight over this 
immense tract, it would not have arrived at the 
termination of its journey, after taking all the time 
which has elapsed since the creation of the world. 
These are great numbers, and great calculations, 
and the mind feels its own impotency in attempt- 
ing to grasp them. We can state them m words. 
We. can exhibit them in figures. We can demoii- 
strate.them by the powers of a most rigid and ih- 
faHiUe geometry^ . But no human fiuicy can suio- 



moii up ^ lively or an adequate conception— iCMt 
roam in its ideal flight over this immeasurable 
largeness — can take in this mighty space in all its 
grandeur, and in all its immensity— can sweep ihe 
outer boundaries of such a (creation— or lift itself 
up to the majesty of that great and invisible arm^ 
on which all is suspended. 

But what can those stars be which are seated 
so far beyond the limits of our planetary system ? 
They must be masses of immense magnitude^ or 
they could not be seen at the distance of place 
which they occupy* The light which they give 
must proceed from themselves, for the feeble re- 
flection of light from some other quarter, would not 
carry through such mighty tracts to the eye of an 
observer. . A body may be visible in two ways. 
It may be visible from its own light, as the flame of 
a candle, or the brightness of a fire, or the bril- 
liancy of yonder glorious sun, which lighteni» all 
below, and is the lamp of the world. Or it may 
be visible from the light which falls upon it, as the 
body which receives its light from the taper that 
falls upon it-— or liie whole assemblage of objects 
on the surface of the earth, which appear only 
when the light of day rests upon them — or the 
moon, which, in that part of it that is towards the 
sun, gives out a silvery whiteness to the eye of the 
observer, while the other part forma a black and 
invisible space in the firmament*-^or as the fdsoiets, 
which shine only because the sun shiow npoa 
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Aetti) and vMth^ each of them; present the ap^ 
pearance of a dai^k spot on the side that is turned 
tiway from it Now applj this question to the 
fited stars. Are they luminous of themselves, or 
do they derive their light from the sun, like the 
bodies of our planetiary system? Think of thbir 
imihense dilstance, and the solution 6f this ques* 
tioQ becomes erident The sun, like any otheir 
body, must dwindle into a less apparent magnitudes 
ayyoa retire from it. At the prodigious distancis 
even of the very nearest of the fixed star^, it must 
faave shrunk itito a small indivisible point lb 
abort, it must have become a star itself, and could 
shi^d no more light than a single in^vidual of those 
glimmering myriads, the whole assemblage of 
wbicb cafiinot dissipate, and can scarcely alleviate 
the midnight darkness of our world. These stars 
tee Visible td uff, not because the sun shii^es upon 
them, but because they shine of themselves^ be- 
catwe they are so many luniiilous bodies scattered 
over the tracts of immensity — in d word, because 
ftey aire so many suns, ^ich throned in the centre 
6f bit own dominions, and pouring a flood of 
fight over his? own portioxi of these ui^limitable 
i^onsi 

At such an immense distance for observationyit 
18 not to be supposed, that we can collect many 
points of resemblfioice between the fixed stars, an^ 
the solar stai* which forms the centre of our plane- 
tary system. There iU one point of resembiancey 
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however, which has not escaped the penetratioh 
of our astronomers. We know that our sun turns 
round upon himself, in a regular period of time. 
We also know, that there are dark spots scattered 
over his surface, which, though invisible to the 
naked eye, are perfectly noticeable by our instru- 
ments. If these spots existed in greater quantity 
upon one side than upon another, it would have 
the general effect of making that side darker, and 
the revolution of the sun must, in such a case, give 
us a brighter and a fainter side, by regular alterna- 
tions^ Now, there are some of the fixed stars 
which present this appearance. They present us 
with periodical variations of light From the 
splendour of a star of the first or second magni- 
tude, they fade away into some of the inferior 
magnitudes — ^and one, by becoming invisible, 
might give reason to apprehend that we had lost 
him altogether — but we can still recognize him by 
the telescope, till at length he re-appears in his 
own place, and, after a regular lapse of so many 
days and hours, recovers his original brightness. 
Now, the fair inference from this is, that the fixed 
stars as they resemble our sun in being so many 
luminous masses of immense magnitude,^ they re- 
semble him in this also, that each of them turns 
round upon his own axis; so that if any of them 
should have an inequality in the brightness of their 
sides, this revolution is rendered evident, by the 
regular variations in the degree of light which it 
undergoes. 
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Shall we say^ theo^ of these vast luminaries^ 
that they vrere created in vain ? Were they called 
into existence for no other purpose than to throw 
a tide of useless splendour over the solitudes of 
immensity ? Our sun is only one of these lumina* 
rieS) and we know that he has worlds in his train. 
Why should we strip the rest of this princely at- 
tendance ? Why may not each of them he the cen- 
tre of his own system, and give light to his own 
worlds ? It is true that we see them not, hut could 
the eye of man take its flight into those distant 
regions, it should lose sight of our little world, 
before it reached the outer limits of our system-^ 
the greater planets should disappear in their turn 
— ^before it had described a small portion of that 
abyss which separates us from the fixed stars, the 
sun should decline into a little spot, and all it$ 
splendid retinue of worlds be lost in the obscurity 
of distance — ^he should, at last, shrink into a small 
indivisible atom, and aU that could be seen of this 
magnificent system, should be reduced to the glim- 
mering of a little star. Why resist any longer 
&e grand and interesting conclusion? £ach of 
these stars may be the token of a system as vast 
and as splendid as the one which we inhabit. 
Worlds roll in these distant regions; and these 
worlds must be the mansions of life and of intel- 
ligence. In yon gilded canopy of heaven we see 
the broad aspect of the universe, where each shin- 
ing point presents us with a sun, and each sua 
with a system of worlds-— where the Divinity 
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reigns in all the grandeur of his attributes — where 
he peoples immensity with his wonders; and tra- 
vels in the greatness of his strength through the 
dominions of one vast and unlimited monarchy. 

The contemplation has no limits. If we ad: the 
number of suns and of systems, the unassisted eye 
of man can take in a thousand, and the best tde- 
, scope which the genius of m£^ has constructed can 
take in eighty millicms. But why suly'ect the do-* 
minions of the universe to the eye of man, or to 
the powers of his genius? Fancy may take its 
flight far beyond the ken of eye or of telescope. 
It may expatiate io the outer regions of all that is 
visible — and shall we have the boldness to say, 
tiiat there is nothing there ? that the wonders of 
Ihe Almighty are at an end, because we can no 
longer trac^ his footsteps ? <hat his omtiipotence 
is exhausted, because human art can no longer 
follow him ? that the creative energy of God has 
sunk into repose, because the imagination is en* 
feeUed by the magnitude of its effi)rts» and can 
keep no l<Niger on the wing through those i^ightjr 
tracts, which shoot far beyond what eye haliiseen^ 
or the h^^ of man hath conceived-^which sweep 
endlessly along, a^d merge ii^ an awful andmys^ 
tmous infiiaty ^ 

BefiEMre bringing to a close this rapid and unper«- 
feet sketch of oui* modem as^ononqr, it m«y be 
light to advert to two points of interestipg «p€cii<- 
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latioQ, iM>th of whieb Qerve to magnify pur con* 
f^eptions of the universe, mdj of pourse, to give 
m a more affecting Berne of the comparMive wi* 
aigoificance of this oar world. The first is sug- 
gested hj the consideration, that, if a body be 
struck in the directicm of its centre, it obtains^ 
from this course, a progressive motion, but witb^ 
out anj movement of revolution being at the same 
time impressed upon it. It simply goes forward, 
but does not tuitji round upon itselE Bitt, again, 
should the stroke not be in the direction pf the 
ccDtre— should the line which joins the point of 
perctission to the centre, make an anj^e with thai 
line in which the impulse was eommumilated, then 
tbe body is both made to go forward in space^ and 
al^o to wbeei upon its asis. In this wayy each of 
our planets may have had their compoimd motion 
communicated to it by one single impulse ; and, 
on the other hand, if ever die rotatory motion be 
coomiunicated by one blow, then the progressive 
motion mus^ go along with it In order to have the 
first motion without the second, there must he a 
twofold force apfdied to the body ia opposite dir 
rections. It must be set agoing id the same waf 
as a iq^inniiig4op, so as to revcdve about an axis, 
and to keep unchanged its situation 19 fipaee. 
The jdanets have ho& motions; and, th»ef0», 
may have received them by one ai^ ihe sam^ im?- 
puke. The son, we are cejtajui, has one of these' 
motions. He bas a movBment of revolution. K 
«ipun Mund Ms aiis by two op^aito fiE^roes, one 
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on each side of him, he may hare tbier moTemetit) 
and retain an inflexible position in space* But, if 
this movement was given him by one stroke, he 
must have a progressive motion, along with a 
whirling motion ; or, in other words, he is moving 
forward ; he is describii^ a tract in space ; and, 
in so doing, he carries all his (Janets and all their 
secondaries along with him. 

But, at this stage of the argument, the matter 
only remains a conjectural point of speculatioD. 
The sun may have had his rotation impressed 
upon him by a spinning impulse; or, without re- 
curring to secondary causes at all, this movement 
may be coevalvrith his being, and be may have 
derived both the one and the other from an imme- 
diate fiat of the Creator. But, there is an actually 
observed phenomenon of the heavens, which ad- 
vances the conjecture into a probability. In the 
<sourse of ages, the stars in one quarter of the ce- 
lestial sphere are apparently receding from each 
other; emd, in the ojpposite quarter, they are ap* 
parently drawing nearer to each other. If the 
ian he approachii^ the former quarter, and re- 
ceding from the latter, this phenomenosi admits of 
an easy explanation, andwe are furnished with a 
tttagnificent step in the scale of the Creator's vmork- 
manship. In the same n^nner as the j^lanets, 
with their satellites, revolve round tiie sun, may 
the sun, with all his tributaries, be moving, in com- 
mon with other stars> around some distant centre, 
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from which there emanates an influence to bind ' 
and to subordinate them all. They may be. kept 
from approaching each other, by a centriiugal 
force; without whic|i^ the laws of attraction mi^t 
consolidate, into one stupendous mass, all ^e dis* 
tinct globes of which the universe is composed. 
Our san may, therefore, be only one member of a 
higher family — talking his part, aloi^ with millions 
of others, in some loftier system of mechanism, by 
which tibey are all subjected to one law, and to 
one arrangement — describing the sweep of such 
an orbit in space, and completing the mi^ty re- 
Tolution in such a period of time, as to reduce 
our planetary seasons, and our planetary move- 
ments, to a very humble and fractionary rank in 
the scale of a higher astronomy. There is room 
for all this in immensity ; and there is even argu^- 
meat for all this, in the records of actual observa- . 
tion; and, from the whole of this spfculation, do 
we gather a new emphasis to the lesson, how 
minute is the place, and how secondary is the im- 
portance of our worlds amid the glories of such a 
surrounding magnificence ! X' 

But, there is still another very interesting tract 
of speculation, which has been opened up to us 
b^ the more recent observations of astroncuBy. 
What we allude to, is the discovery of (he nebuh. 
We allow that it is but a dim and indistinct light 
which this discovery has (iirown upon the structure 
of the universe; but still it has spread before the 
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4y« qf thi^ mind a fieM of r»f ^rid« tind lofty 
* cdAtetflpratiota. Anteridr to ttiis discovery, thc^ 
liiiil^e]^^ might appear to hare been comj^osed of 
ill ilild^fitaite hdmber of suns^ about equi^isfMit 
from eacb otber, ttni£>nnly scattered over space, 
aaid t^th erficompadsed by such a planetary at- 
tendattee A^ takes place in our o#n system. Bat, 
We have A&^ recison to think, that, instead of 
fyin^ lUlifi^rmly, and in A state of equi-di&tancd 
from <ach other, they Me arrangisd int6 distinct 
dusters-^th^ in the same manner as the dilstattci^ 
ctf* th6 nearei^t fixed stard, so inebnceivably sup^ribi* 
tX^ ihstH 6f otit- j^iBin^ti^ from each 6ifier, marks the 
sepaiiatidn <yf the 8k>Iar systemic, so the distance df 
two liohtigtiotts clusters may be so incoiiceivabljf 
0up^or to the reciprocal distance of those fi^d 
stars- Which belong' to the^me cluster, ad tb mai^ 
mi et}«aWy distinct separ^idn of the clusfcrs^ dlid 
^constit^te^ach of them aii individual member 
of Some higher and mbr^ extended arrangi&m^htC 
This' carried' di^ upwards thi'ough another aMehd^ 
ihg stbp in tlie dcale of magnificence, and thiire 
leaves us wildering in th^ Uncertainty, Whether 
eVert here the wdnderfUl pi^ogression is ended ; 
and, at all ei>^nts^ fi)tes the assured Conclusibn itii 
cinr mihd^, that, tb ih eye which could spread 
itself over the! ithble, the mansion whicih accom-' 
modatea our species might be so very small as to 
lie Wrapped in micrt^scbpical concealment; and; 
in rcffetence to the only- Being who possesses thid 
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universal eye, well might we say, ** What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that thou shouldest deign to visit him?'' 

And, after all, though it be a mighty and diffi* 
cult conception, yet who can question it ? What 
id seen may be nothing to what is unseen; for 
what is seen is limited by the range of our instru- 
ments. What is unseen has no limit; and, though 
all which the eye of mian can take in, or his fancy 
can grasp at, were swept away, there might still 
remain as ample a field, over which the Divinity 
may expatiate, and which he may have jpeopled 
with innumerable worlds. If the whole visible 
creation were to disappear, it would leave a soli- 
tude behind it — ^but to the Infinite Mind, that can 
take in the whole system of nature, this solitude 
might be nothing; a small unoccupied point in 
that immensity which surrounds it, and which he 
may have filled with the wonders of his omnipo- 
tence. Though this earth were to be burned up, 
though the trumpet of its dissolution were sound- 
ed, though yon sky were to pass away as a scroll, 
and every visible glory, which the finger of the 
Divinity has inscribed on it, were to be put out 
for ever — ^an event so awful to us, and to every 
world in our vicinity, by which so many suns 
would be extinguished, and so many varied scenes 
of life and of population would rush into forgetful- 
ness — ^whatis it in the high scale of the Almighty's 
workmanship ? a mere shred, which, though scat- 



t^re^ iqtQ. nothing, vpuld leave the. ty^ty^rsQ. 9§ 
Qod one entire scene of greatpess an^ ofim^eeyt]f« 
Though this ea^rth* a^d these he^yencb wcnr^ t« 
disappear, there are other worids, which roll 
a&r; the light of oth^ suns shi^ef^ ^P^ thf^Qi; 
and the sky. lyti^ich mj^ntles theip, i?, g^jruiphedf 
with other stars* h it presumptipn tp say, tbai? 
tb^ moral world extends to these dii^tf^ni a^i^ uo- 
l^nowjn regions ? tha,t they are pccjup^f^f) ¥inlth?: peo-r. 
pie ? that the charitjes; of home and of ne^ghiboux- 
hppd floupsji there ? tha,t thie praip^s of Gp4 aire>» 
tt^ere lifted up,. and hifgDp^Qess, rejoiced in? IbfMt: 
piety h^ its temple^ af)d: it9 ofl^ring^,? apd tlie, 
richness of the divinjs attribijitpp is. tl^^r?. ff?tt andr 
admired by inteU^^jt "WP^fii^J^S^^? 

And wl^t is tbia wprl^rii? tbejiwpenwly.whic^ 
lepms vp^th them— and ^wba^ are; th^y ^wjbo occupy, 
it? Tl}e^ universe at lafge woi^l^^Viff^r as litt^ 
its^ splendpur an4 v?^r;^ty, by thje depitrupti^n.of ' 
oi^f. planet, as the verdufi? an^sHblime^mfigni^d^^ 
of a forest wpqI4, suffer, by , thje fall of a, single 
leaf. The leg^f quiyers op thp, branch, which sup- 
pprts it. It lies at the mercy, of the sUgb^st acr. 
cid^ntt^ A, breath. of wind te$irs it froni.it^ steiQ^ 
and it Rights on the stre,^ of wate?* w^tph. paa^eg. 
undepieatk In a mpi;nenj^ of tiiqet tl^ Hfa, .which, 
w^Jkr^pw;, by the; microscope^ it teepji? wjthft, i«. 
extinguished;; and?: aijoccurrepqe, so insignificant 
in the eye of man^ an^ oq the scale pf his observa- 
tion, carries in it, to the myriads, wh^h, popple 
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Hgft ISftlli IM aA «v«int a^ itetTit)le attd asiddc^ive 
^ ^e dest^ctioh of li worM. Now, on "die g^d 
scale &f tbte tt^v^ysi^ We, the otbupiiel^ of this 
%itll, Wldc^ ft^ehtnA it& littib foUtod ainong fhfe 
^ittiliibd l!bW 83^t6M3 'it^t a!dtVoi)o% Md uutbld* 
%^1^ laiA^ feel thie same littleness, and 1li» 
ttitte bWetoiiiiity. We differ froin the le^ only & 
thi» <ilfettltl9tant%, th^t it would retittii^ the ope- 
tatim k greater eleiUettte to die&ti^y us. Bui 
Aese \eleitt\ebtd &D6t Thie fitie Which rag^ Within, 
aijr nft il^ detouridg fener^ lo the MUrfece of biii 
planet, and tr&iffiform it hitd Mb Wide aiid Wasting 
tdcano. The sudden formation of elastic matter 
In i&e BdW^y^ of the earth— and it li6s Witfaih the 
i^cjr <^^ fcnoi^fa snb&taiiiied to dbcbinpli^h thi^ 
My biplddle it iiilo i^gments. The eihalalioH 
«r lammA ^i ih>ni beldw, inkf iiH^ari k HthAiMH 
tamUr ihaiik arBiind iis; iiiddf kffeci iU^ 
^Uedte Imij^ortioii of its ingredients; dnd the 
WbiOe 2^ ImiiiUied ilaiure idaj m^er and die 
dndir ihcJ fli^lighitf Of k t^liiied atino^'faere. A 
Hiizlhg c<^§l m&y cri)38 this jfafed plaii^i iii itd 
^U and rdUi^ a^I the ife'rrbk Whi^ i^ttp^Ktiabnf 
hi t»iilB0vM 6f h. Wis cslnnot aUitibip&ie With 
pH^idJi ^ i»>fi^4(feti^^s <^ ^ ev4nt WhicV 
4^«i^ ttti^oiifef giii^i EiibW i6' Jie #itKih' ttl4 

te ^ eigfiifcir ^ pf^fttmity. it mf mtrf 

H^ttM df ifib ^netli^' ijSti^m^^m 0^ it a' ii^w 

«fi».fir f^m^iid^m m mm ^i^^ i stian 
4^ fiflifibidkii^^yffiduf ^i§m&4fti ^om wt 
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to. change the place of the ocedD, and bnqg mO' 
ther mightj flood upon our inlands and continental 
These are changes which may happen in a single 
instant of time, and against which nothing known 
in the present system of things provides us-witih 
any security.. They might not annihilate the 
earth, but they would unpeople it; and we who. 
tread its surface with such firm and assured foot* 
steps, are at the mercy of devouring elements, 
which, if let loose upon us by the hand of the ' 
Almighty, would spread solitude, and silence, and 
death, over the dominionp of the world. 

Now, it is this littleness, and this insecurity 
which make the protection of the Almighty so dear 
to us, and bring, with such emphasis, to every 
pious bosom, the holy lessons of humility and gra- 
titude. The God who sitteth above, and presides 
in high authority over all worlds, is mindiul of 
man ; and, though at this moment his energy ie 
felt in the remotest provinces of creation, we may 
feel the same siecurity in his providence, as if we 
were the objects of his undivided care. It is not 
for us to bring our minds up to this mysterious 
agency. But, such is the incomprehensible fact» 
that the same Being, whose eye is abroad over the' 
whole universe, gives vegetation to every blade of 
grass, and motion to every particle of blood which 
circulates through the veins of the minutest ani- 
mal; that, though his mind takes into its compre* 
hensive grasp, immensity and all its wonders, I. 
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am as much known to him as if I were the single 
object of his attention; that he marks all my 
thoughts; that he gives birth to erery feeling and 
every movement within me ; and that, with an ex^ 
lercise of power which I can neither describe nor 
comprehend, the same God who sits in the highest 
heaven, and reigns over the glories of the firma* 
ment) is at my right hand, to give me every breath 
which I draw, and every comifort which I enjoy. 

But this very reflection has been appropriated 
to the use of Infidelity, and the very language of 
the text has been made to bear an application of 
hostility *to the faith. " What is man, that God 
should be mindful of him, or the son of man, that 
he should deign to visit him?'' Is it likely, says 
the Infidel, that God would send his eternal Son, 
to die for the puny occupiers of so insignificant a 
province in the mighty field of . his creation ? Are 
we the befitting objects of so great and so signal 
an interposition ? Does not the largeness of that 
field which astronomy lays open to the view of 
moderi^^ science, throw a suspicion over the truth 
of the gospel history; and how shall we reconcile 
the greatness of that wonderful movement which 
was made in heaven for the redemption of fallen 
man, vrith the comparative meanness and obscu- 
rity of our species ? 

This is a popular argument against Christianity^ 
not much dwelt upon in books, but we believe, a 
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giood deal insinuated in cofiversatidn, and havii% 
BO small influence ob Hhe amateurs tff a sttpefici^ 
{»hilesophy. At a& events, it is right diat «f(l^ 
Buchaigument should be met, andmanftiMy ^r- 
£ronted; nor do we imow a more discredStatfe 
surrender of our refigion^ tiran to att ias if sli^ faai 
any ^hing to fear from tlte ingenuity of her mo^ 
accomptisbed adversaries. The author of the 
loUowibg t^atiae^ engages m bis prestot andef- 
taking, under the full impression, that a something 
may be feund with v^hich to combat Infidelity in 
all its forms; that tbe truth ^f God and of hit 
message, admits of a noble and decisive taiatufes- 
tation, ^<^h etery ttist whidi the pride, or the 
prejudice^ or the imfibisUf of itian may throw 
around it ; and elevated as Ule wisdom of fami may 
be, who has ascended the heights of scietice, ai^ 
poured the light of demonrtration over ibe iboBt 
wondrous of natare^s mydtMi^s, that even otrt of 
his own principles, it may be {proved how imA 
more elevated is the wisdom of him who siM wkh 
the docility of a little child^ tohis Bible^ ahd dastd 
down to its authority^ all his kfty ima^biatkmi* 



DISCOURSE n. 



TH£ MODESTY OF TRUB aCIBirCEU 



^ Aad if any man dniik tliat he knoweth' any Aing, he kmc^w* 
«ft nfijditt^ y^*a8 he aii#ilrtO! kiiM5 

TouEffi k Bindb {irafiiiii)4 and imfwttimt iHflh 
dwiia thai pjKiTerib of S€|fpi(»ii. where 4( is Baid^ 
%4ttehearl lilMweth itaaw& bi^rneas. It foroAfl; 
pM c€, a tmtk.stftU more campreherotye, that 
ew»y aaa knowetbhasown pecuUaf feefingai) and 
d^oltieB, aad trials^ far better than he^ can get: 
a^ of hi^ iie^i}>ottrs tQ perceiye thi^m. It is 
n^nii^ou^ all, that we ehotdd de&ire to eogrosa, 
to^ieutteimogi, tbeBjrmpathjr of others wUh what 
is mofit paiiifui to the aeosi^UHies of ow own 
bo§om, and with what ia most aggravating in the 
hardships of our own situatioib Butv lafooar it as 
wa ntay^ we cannot, with every power of expres- 
sion, make an adequate conveyance, as it were, of 
all. our sensations,, and of all our circumstances, 
into another understanding* i There is a sinne- 
thing in the intimacy of a man^s own experience, 
which he cannot make to pa^ entire into the 
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heart and mind even of his most familiar com-* 
panion — and thus it is, that he is so often defeated 
in his attempts to ohtain a full and a cordial pos- 
session of his sympathy. He is mortified, and he 
wonders at the obtuseness of the people around 
him — ^and how he cannot get them to enter into 
the justness of his complainings — ^nor to feel the 
point upon which turn the truth aiTd the reason of 
his remonstrances — nor to give their interested 
attention to the case of his peculiarities and of his 
wrongs — nor to kindle, in generous resentment, 
along with him, when he starts the topic of his 
indignation. He does not reflect, all the while, 
that, with every human being he addresses, there 
is an inner man, which forms a theatre of passions, 
and of interests, as busy, as crowded, and as fitted 
as his own to engross the anxious and the exer- 
cised feelings of a heart, which can alone under- 
stand its own bitterness, and lay a correct estimate 
on the burden of its own visitations. Every man 
we meet, carries about with him, in the unper- 
ceived solitude of his bosom, a little world of his 
own — andweare justas blind,and as insensible, and 
as dull, both of perception and of sympathy about 
his engrossing objects, as he id about ours; and, 
did we suffer this observation to have all its weight 
upon us, it might serve to make us more candid, 
and more considerate of others* It mi^t serve 
to abate the monopolizing selfishness of our na- 
ture. It might serve to soften down all the malig- 
nity which comes out of those envious contem]^a- 
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tioos that we are so apt to cast on the fancied 
ease and prosperity ivhich are around us. It 
mi^t serve to reconcile every man to his own 
lot, and dispose him to bear, with thankfubiess, 
bkown 4t>aiden; and sure I am, if this train of 
sentiment were psosecuted with firmness, and 
calmnesB, and impartiality, it would lead to the 
coBclusion, that each profession in life has its own 
peculiar pains, and its own besetting inconve- 
oiraces; that, firom the very bottom, of society, up 
to the golden pinnacle which blazons upon its 
summit, there is much in the shape of care and of 
suffering to be found — ^that,' throughout all the con- 
ceivable varieties of human condition^ there are 
trials, which can neither be adequately told on 
the one side, nor fully understood on the other*— 
Aftt the ways of God to man are as equal in this, 
as in every department of his administration — and 
that, go to whatever quarter of human experience 
we may, we shall find how he has provided enough 
to exercise the patience, and to accomplish the 
purposes of a wise and a salutary discipline upon 
all bis children. 

A 
^' 

I hare brought forward this observation, that it 
uiay prepare the way for a second. There are 
perhaps no two sets ^of human beings, who com- 
prdbendless the movements, and enter iess into 
the cares and concerns of eacn other, than the 
^de and busy public on the one hand; and, on 
the other, those men of dose and studious retire- 
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ment, whom the world never hears of, save when^ 
from their thoughtful solitude, there issues forth 
some splendid discovery, to §et the world on a 
gaze of admiration. Then will the brilliancy of 
a superior genius draw every eye towards it — and 
the homage paid to intellectual superibrity, will 
place its idol on a loftier eminence than all wealth 
or than all tides can bestow — and the name of the 
successful philosopher will circulate, in his own 
age, over the whole extent of civilized society^ 
and be borne down to posterity in the character^ 
of ever-during remembrance — and thus it is, that» 
when we look back on the days of Newton, ive 
annex a kind of mysterious greatness to him, who, 
by the pure force of his understanding, rose to 
such a gigantic elevation above the level of ordi- 
nary men — and the kings and warriors of other 
days sink into insignificance around him ; and he, 
at this moment, stands forth to the public eye, in 
a prouder array of glory than circles the memory 
of all the men of former generations — and, while 
all the vulgar grandeur of other days is now moul- 
dering in forgetfulness, the achievements of our 
.great astronomer are still fresh in the veneration 
of his countrymen, and they carry him forward on 
the stream of time, with a reputation ever gather- 
ing, and the triumphs of a distinction that will 
never die. 

Now, the point that I want to impress upon you 
is, that the same public, who are so dazzled and 
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overborne by the lastre of all this superiority, are 
utterly in the dark as to what that is which confers 
its chief merit on the philosophy of Newton, They 
aee the! result of his labours, but they know not 
how to appreciate the difficulty or the extent of 
them. They look on the stately edifice he has 
reared, but they know not what he had to do in 
settling the foundation which gives' to it all its sta- 
bility — ^nor are they aware what painful encoun- 
ters he had to make, both with the natural predi- 
lections of his own heart, and with the prejudices 
of others, when employed on the work of laying 
together its unperishing materials. They have 
never heard of the c9ntroversies which this man^ 
of peaceful unambitious modesty, had to sustain^ 
with all that was proud, and all that was intolerant 
in the philosophy of the age. They have never, 
in thought, entered that closet which was the scene 
of his patient and profound exercises — nor have 
they gone along with him, as he gave his silent 
hours to the labours of the midnight oil, and plied 
that unwearied task, to which the charm of lofty 
contemplation had allured him — nor have they acr 
eompanied him through all the workings of that 
wonderful mind, from which, as from the recesses 
of a laboratory, there came forth such gleams and 
processes of thought as shed an effulgency over 
the whole amplitude of nature. AH this, the pub- 
lic have not done ; for qf this the great majority, 
even of the reading and cultivated public, are ut- 
terly incapable ; and therefore is it that they nee4 
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to be told ^hat that is, in which the main dis* 
tinction of his philosophy lies; that, when labour 
ing in other fields of invedtigation, they may know 
how to borrow from his safe example, and how to 
profit by that superior wisdom which marked the 
whole conduct of his understanding- 
Let it be understood, then,' that they are the 
positive discoveries of Newton, which, in the eye 
of a superficial public, confer upon him all his re- 
putation. He discovered the mechanism of the 
planetary system. He discovered the composition 
of light He discovered the cause of those alter- 
nate movements which take place on the waters 
of the ocean. These form his actual and his vi- 
sible achievements. These are what the worid 
look at as the monuments of his greatness. These 
are doctrines by which he has enriched the field 
of philosophy; and thus it is that the whole of his 
merit is supposed to lie in having had the sagacity 
to perceive, and the vigour to lay hold of the 
proofs, which conferred upon these doctrines aD 
the establishment of a most rigid and conclusive 
demonstration* 

But, while he gets aQ his credit, and all his ad- 
miration for those articles of science which he has 
added to the creed of philosophers, he deserves 
as much credit and admiration for those articles 
which he kept out of this creed, as for those which 
he introduced into it. It was the property of his 
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miiidy that it kept a temicioufi hcid of eymry one 
poakaQQ wl»ch bad proof to substantiate it-i-but it 
fomift a property equally characteristic, and which, 
in £i<^ gives its fading peculiarity to the whole 
spirit and style of his investigations, that he put a 
most determined exclusion on every one* position 
tbat was destitute of such proof He would not 
admk the astronomical theories of those who went 
before him, becaupe they had no proof He would 
not give inr to their notions about the planets 
wheeling their rounds in whirlpool^ of ether — ^for 
he did not see this ether-— he had no proof of its 
existenee-^andj besides, even supposing it to 
exist, it would not have impressedr on the heavenly 
bodies, such movements as met his observation. 
He would not submit his judgment to the reigning 
systems of the day — ^for, though they had autho- 
rity to recommend tbem^ they bad ih> proof; and 
thus it is, that he evinced the strength and ^he 
soiiuidness of his philosophy, as much by his de- 
CiSi<His upon those docMnes of science which he 
rejected^ as by his^ demonstration of those doc- 
trines of science which he was the first to propose, 
and which now stand out to the eye of posterity 
as the only monuments to the force and superiority 
of his understanding. 

He wanted no other recommendation for any 
one article of science, than the recommenda- 
tion of evidenqe*— and, with this reconmienda- 
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tion, he opened to it the chamber of his mind, 
though authority scowled upon it, and taste was 
disgusted by it, and fashion was ashamed of it, 
and all the beauteous speculation of former days 
was cruelly broken up by this new announcement 
of the better philosophy, and scattered like the 
fragments of an aerial vision, over which the past 
generations of the world had been slumbering 
their profound and their pleasing reverie. But, 
on the other hand, should the article of science 
want the recommendation of evider^ce, . he shut 
against it all the avenues of his understanding — 
aye, and though all antiquity lent their sufirajges 
to it, and all eloquence had thrown around it the 
most attractive brilliancy, and all habit had incor- 
porated it with every system of every seminary in 
Europe, and all fancy had arrayed it in graces of 
the most tempting Solicitation ; yet was the steady 
and inflexible mind of Newton proof against this 
whole weight of authority and allurement, and, 
casting his cold and unwelcome look at the spe- 
cious plausibility, he rebuked it from his presence* 
The strength of his philosophy lay as much in re- 
fusing admittance to that which wanted evidence, 
as in giving a place and an occupancy to that 
which possessed it. In that march of intellect, 
which led him onwards through the rich and mag- 
nificent field of his discoveries, he pondered every 
step; and, while he advanced with a firm and . 
assured movement, wherever the light of evidence 
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carried him, he nerer suffered any glare of imagi- 
natioa or of prejudice to seduce him from his 
path. 

Sure I am, that, in the prosecution of his won- 
derful career, he found himself on a way beset 
with temptation upon every side of him. It was 
not merely that he had the reigning taste and phi- 
losophy of the times to contend with; but, he 
expatiated on a lofty region, where, in all the gid- 
diness of success, he might have met with much 
to solicit his fancy, and tempt him to some devious 
speculation. Had he been like the majority of 
other men, he would have broken free from the 
fetters of a sober and chastised understanding, 
and, giving wing to his imagination, had done 
what philosophers have done after him— been 
carried away by some meteor of their own form- 
ing, or found their amusement in some of their 
own intellectual pictures, or palmed some loose and 
confident plausibilities of their own upon the world. 
But Newton stood true to his principle, that 
he would take up with nothing which wanted evi- 
dence, and he kept by his demonstrations, and his 
measurements, and his proofs ; and, jf it be true 
that he who ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he who taketh a city, there was won, in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, many a repeated victory 
over himself, which should give a brighter lustre 
to his name than all the conquests he has made on 
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the field of discorerjr, or tiban all tibe splendour 
of his positive achievements. 

I trust you understand, how, though it be one of 
the maxims of the true philosophy, never to shrink 
from a doctrine which has evidence on its side^ it 
is another maxim, equally essential to it, never to 
harbour any doctrine when this evidence is want* 
ing. Take these two maxims along with you, and 
you will be at no loss to explain the peculiarity, 
which, more than any other, goes both to charac- 
terise and to ennoble the philosophy of Newton. 
What I allude to is, the precious combination of 
its strength and of its modesty. On the one hand, 
what greater evidence of strength than the fulfil- 
ment of that mighty enterprise, by which the hea- 
vens have been made its own, and the mechanism 
of unnumbered worlds has been brought within 
the grasp of the human understanding ? Now, it 
was by walking in the light of spund and compe- 
tent evidence, that all this was accomplished* It 
was by the patient, the strenuous, the unfaultering 
application of the legitimate instruments of disco- 
very. It was by touching that which was ts^ngi- 
ble, and looking to that which was visible, and 
computing that which was measurable, and in one 
word, by making a right and a reasonable use of 
all that proof which the field of nature around us 
has brought within the limit of sensible observa- 
tion. This is the arena on which the modem 
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philosophy has won all her victories, and fulfilled 
all her wondrous achievements, and reared all 
her proud and enduring monuments, and gathere4 
all her magnificent trophies to that power of im 
tellcct with which the hand of a bounteous hea- 
ven has so richly gifted the constitution of our 
species. 

But, en the other hand, go beyond the limits of 
sensible observation, and, from that moment, the 
genuine disciples <^ this enlightened school cast 
all their confidence and all their intrepidity away 
from them. Keep them on the firm ground of ex* 
periment, and none more liold and more decisive 
in their announcements of all that they have evl* 
^ence fbrr-^but, olT this ground, none more bum.- 
We, or more cautious of any thing like positive an-^ , 
nouncements, than they. They choose neither^ to 
know, nor to believe, nor to assert, where evi-t 
dence is wanting; and they will sit, with all the 
patience of a scholar to his task, till they have 
&und it. They are utter strangers to that haughty 
tonfidence with which some philosojpdtiers of the 
day sport the plausibilities of unauthorized specu- 
lation, pind by which, unmindful of the limit that 
separates the region of sense from the regioi^ of 
conjecture, they make their blind and their im- 
petuous inroads into a province which ^aes not 
belong tp them. There is no one object to which 
tbe exercised mind of a true ' Newtonian disciple 
i» more &tiqiliar)Sied than this limit, and it server 

n 
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as a boundary by M^hich he shapes, and boundsy 
and regulates, all the enterprises of his philoso- 
phy. All the space which lies within this limit, 
he cultivates to the uttermost, and it is by such 
successive labours, that every year which rolls 
over the world, is witnessing some new contribu- 
tion to experimental science, and adding to the 
solidity and aggrandizement of this wonderful 
fabric. But, if true to their own principle, ' then, 
in reference to the forbidden ground vrhich lies 
without this limit, those very men, who, on the 
field of warranted exertion, evinced all the hardi- 
hood and vigour of a full grown understanding, 
show, on every subject where the light of evidence 
is withheld from them, all the modesty of chil- 
dren. They give you positive opinion only when 
they have indisputable proof— but, when they 
have no such proof, then they have no such 
opinion. The^ single principle of their respect to 
truth, secures their homage for every one position, 
where the evidence of truth is present, and, at 
the same time, begets an entire diffidence about 
every one position, fi-om which this evidence is 
disjoined. And thus you may understand, how 
the first man in the accomplishments of philosd- 
phy, which the world ever saw, sat at the book of 
nature in the humble attitude of its interpreter 
and its pupil — how all the docility of conscious 
ignorance threw a sweet and softening lustre 
around the radiance even of his most splendid 
dis€oyerie&-— and} while the flippancy of a few 
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eoperficial acquirements is enough to place a phi- 
losopher of the day on the pedestal of his failcied 
elevation, and to vest him with an assumed lord- 
ship over the whole domain of natural and re- 
vealed knowledge ; I cannot forbear to do honour 
to the unpretending greatness of Newton, than 
w^hom I know not if there ever lighted on the face 
of our world) one in the character of whose admi- 
rable genius so much force and so much humility 
were more attractively blended. 

I now propose to carry you forward, by a few 
simple illustrations, to the ai^ument of this day. 
All the sublime truths of the modern astronomy 
lie within the field of actual observation, and 
have the firm evidence to rest upon of all that 
information which is conveyed to us by the avenue 
of the senses^ Sir Isaac Newton never went be- 
yond this field, without a reverential impression 
upon his mind, of the precariousness of the ground 
on which he was standing. On this ground, he 
never ventured a positive affirmation— but, re- 
signing the lofty tone of demonstration, and put- 
ting on the modesty of conscious ignorance, he 
brought forward all he had to say in the humble 
form of a doubt, or a conjecture, pr a question. 
But, what he had not confidence to do, other phi- 
losophers have done after him — and they have 
winged their audacious way into forbidden re- 
gions — and they have crossed that circle by which 
the field of observation is enclosed-— and there 
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have they debated i^^d dc^^Biatised witb all the 
^ride of a most intolerant assurance. 

NoWi though the ca$e be imaginary, let us coik 
ceiye, for the sakeof illustration^ that one of theac^ 
philosophers made ^o extravagant a departure 
from the sobriety of experimental science^ as to 
ptos from the astronomy of the different planetSt 
and to attempt the natural history of their animal 
and vegetabJle kingdoms. He might get hold of 
some vague and general analogies, to throw an 
air of plausibility around his speculaltion. He 
might pass from the botany of the different re-; 
gions of the ^obe that we inhabit, and make his 
loose and confident application to each of the 
other planets, according to its distance from the 
sun, and the inclination of its axis to the plane of 
its annual revolution; and out of some such slen* 
der materials, ho may work up an amusing philo* 
sophical romance, full of ingenuity, and havings 
withal, the colour of truth and of consistency 
spread over it. 

I can conceive how a superficial public might 
be delighted by the eloquence of such a compo^ 
sition, and even be impressed by its arguments ; 
but were I asked, which is the man of all the ages 
and countries in the world, who would have the 
least respect for this treatise upon the pls»it& 
which grow on the surface of Jupiter, I should be 
at no lots to answer the question* I should saf^i 
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that it wotdd be he who had competed the mo- 
tions of Jupiter — ^that it Would be he who had 
measured the bulk and the density of Jupiter— 
that it would be he who had estimated the periods 
of Jupiter — that it would be he whose observant 
eje and patiently calculating mind, had traced the 
sateUiies €$ Jupitte through all the rounds of 
their msazj circulation, ahd unravelled the intricacy 
of all their movements. He would see at once 
that the subject lay at a hopeless distance beyond 
die field of Intimate observation. It would be 
quite enough for him, that it was beyond the range 
of his telescope. On this ground, and on this 
ground oiily, would he reject it as one of the pu* 
niesi hnbecilities of childhood. As to any cha- 
racter of ti^uth or of importance, it would have 
no ntore effect on such a mind as that of Newton, 
&ail any illusion of poetry; and fix>m the emi- 
nence c^ his intellectual throne, would he cast a 
penetrating glance at the whole speculatidn, and 
bid it^ gaddy insignificance away from him. 

But let us pass onward to another case, which, 
though as imaginary as the former, may still serve 
the purpose of illtistration. 

This same adventurous philosopher may be 
conceived to shift his speculation from the plants 
of another world, to the character of its inhabit- 
ants. He may avail himself of some slender cor- 
respondeneies between the heat of the sun and the 
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He m&j work up a theory, which carries on the 
iront of it some of the characters of plausibili^ : 
but surely it does not require the philosophy of 
Newton to demonstrate the folly of such an enter- 
prise. There is not a man of plain understanding, 
who does not perceive that this said ambitious 
inquirer has got without his reach— ^that he has 
stepped beyond the field of experience, and is 
now expatiating on the field of imagination — that 
he has ventured on a dark unknown, where the 
wisest of all philosophy, is the philosophy of si- 
lence, and a profession of ignorance is the best 
evidence of a solid understanding ; that if he think 
he knows any thing on such a subject as this, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. He 
knows not what Newton knew, and what he kept 
a steady eye upon througljiout the whole march of 
his sublime investigations. lie knows n9t the 
limit of his own faculties. He has overleaped the 
barrier which hems in all the possibilities of hu- 
man attainment. He has wantonly flung himself 
off firom the safe and firm field of observation, and 
got on that undiscoverable ground, %vhere, by 
every step he takes, he widens his distance from 
the true philosophy, and by every affirmation be 
utters, he rebels against the authority of all its 
maxims. 

I can conceive it the feeling of every one of 
yoii, that I have hitherto indulged in a vain ex- 
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to put the question, " What is the precise point 
of convei^ence to which I am directing sJl the , 
Ugfat of this abundant and seemingly superfluous 
illustration?" 

In the astronomical objection which Infidelity 
has proposed against the truth <rf the Christian 
revelation, there is first an assertion, and then an 
argument. The assertion is, that Christianity is 
set up for the exclusive benefit of our minute and 
solitary world. The argument is, that God would 
not larish such a quantity of attention on so insig- 
nificant a field. Even though the assertion were 
admitted, I should have a quarrel with the afgu« 
ment. But the futility of the objection is not laid 
open in all its extent, unless we expose the utter 
want of all essential evidence even for the truth of 
the assertion. How do infidels know that Chris* 
tianity is set up for the single benefit of this earth 
and its inhabitants ? How are they s^ble to tell 
us, that if you go to other planets, the person and 
the religion of Jesus are there unknown to them ? 
We challenge them to the proof of this said posi- 
tive announcement of theirs. We see in this ob- 
jection the same rash and gratuitous procedure, 
which was so apparent in the two cases that wte 
have already advanced, for the purpose of illus- 
tration. We see in it the same glaring transgres- 
sion on the spirit itnd the maxims of that very phi- 
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lospphy which they profess to idolize. They have 
made their argument against us, out of an assertion 
which has positively no feet to rest upon — an as- 
sertion which they have no means whatever of ve- 
rifying — an assertion, the truth or the falsehood of 
which can only he gathered out of some superna- 
tural message, for it lies completely beyond the 
range of human observation. It is willingly ad^^ 
mitted, that by an attempt at the botany of other 
worlds, the true method of philosophizing is tram- 
pled on ; for this is a subject that lies beyond the 
range of ac^tual observation, and every perform- 
ance upon it must be made up of assertions with- 
out proofs. It is also willingly admitted, that an 
attempt at the civil and political history of their 
people, would be an equally extravagant depar- 
ture from the spirit of the true philosophy ; for 
this also lies beyond the field of actual obser- 
vation; and all that could possibly be mustered 
tip on such a subject as this, would still be as- 
sertions without proofs. Now, the theology of 
these planets is, in every way, as inaccessible a 
subject as their politics or their natural history; 
and therefore it is, that the objection, grounded 
on the confident assumption of those infidel astro- 
nomers, who assert Christianity to be the religion 
of this one world, or that the religion of these 
other worlds is not our very Christianity, can have 
BO influence on a mind that has derived its habits 
of thinking from the pure and rigorous school of 
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Newton: for tbe whole of this assertion is jfist a» 
glaringly destitute, as in the two former iastances» 
of proof. 

The man who could embark in aft enterprise so 
Ibotish and so fsinciful, as to tbedrise it on the de« 
taib of the botany of another world, or to theo^ 
rise it on thenatorai and moral histoty of its peo« 
pie, is just maldng as outrageous a departure from 
aB sarae, and all science, and all sobriety, when 
he presotnes to speculate, or to assert on the de** 
tails or the methods of God's administration among 
its rational and accountable inhabitants. He 
wings his fancy te as hazardous a region, a^d 
?aiidy strives a pepetrating vision through the 
mantle pf as deep ah obscurity. All the elements 
(^ such, a speculation, are hidden from him. For 
any tyng he can tellj^ sin has found its way into 
these other worlds. For any thing he cai> tell, 
^ir people have banidbed themselves from com?^ 
mmnon with God. For any thkig be can tell, many 
a visit has been made to each of them, on the sub^ 
jeetof our conmion Christianity, by commissioned 
messengers from the throne of the Eternal. For 
aay thing he can tell, the redemption proclaimed 
to m is not one solitary instance, or not the whole 
of that redemption wluch is by the Son of God— ^ 
bat only our part in a plan o( mercy, equal in 
magnificence to all that astronomy has brought 
within the range of human contemplation. For 
, aBj thii^ he qan teB, the m^«r^vp^tlile£hpe, whi<^ 
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Walks abroad over the face of our world, may have 
spread its desolation pver all the planets of all the 
systems, which the telescope has made known to 
us. For any thing he can tell^ some mighty re- 
demption has been devised i» heaven, to meet this 
'disaster in the whole extent and malignity of its^ 
visitationd^ Forany thing he can tell, the wonder- 
working God, who has strewed the field of im- 
mensity with so many worlds, and spread the shel- 
ter of his omnipotence over them, may have ^ent 
a message of love to each, and re-assured the 
hearts of its despairing people by some overpower- 
ing manifestation of tenderness. For any thing he 
can tell, angels from paradise may have sped to 
every planet their delegated way, and sung, from 
. each azure canopy, a joyful annunciation,, and 
said, *^ Peace be to this residence, and good will 
to all it» families, and glory to Him in the highest, 
who, from the eminency of his throne, has issued 
an act of gtace so magnificent; as to carry the 
tidings of life and of acceptance to the unnum- 
bered orbs of a sinful creation.^' For any thing 
he can tell, the Eternal Son, of whom it is ss^d, 
that by him the worlds were created, may have 
had the government of many sinful worlds laid 
upon his shoulders; and by the power of his mys- 
terious word, have awoke them all from that spi- 
ritual death, to which they had sunk in lethargy 
as profound as the slumbers of non-existence. For 
any thing he can tell, the one Spirit who moved on 
&e lace of the m/^fHj and whose presiding mflu- 
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«Qeeit was that hushed the wUd war ©f naAure% 
elements, and made a beauteous system emerge 
<Hit of its disjointed materials, may now be work" 
ing with the fragments of imother chaos; and 
'educing order, and obedi^ice, and harmony, out 
of the wrecks of a moral rebelli(»i, which reaches 
through all these spheres, and spreads disorder 
to the uttermost Umits oi our astronomy. 

But, here I stop — ^nor shall I attempt to grope 
my dark and fatiguing way, by another inch, 
among such sublime and mysterious secrecies. It 
is not I who am offering to lift this curtain. It is 
not I who am pitching my adventurous flight to the 
secret things which belong to God, away from the 
things that are revealed, and which belojfig to me 
and to my children. It is the champion of that 
very Infidelity which I am now combating. It is 
be who props his unchristian argument, by pre- 
sumptions fetched out of those untravelled obscu- 
rities which lie on the other side of a barrier that 
I pronounce to be impassable. It is he who trans- 
gresses the limits which Newton forbore to enter* 
because, with a justness which reigns throughout 
all his inquiries, he saw the limit of his own un- 
derstanding, nor would he venture himself beyond 
it. It is he who has borrowed from the philosophy 
of this wondrous man, a few dazzling conceptions, 
which have only served to bewilder him — ^while, 
an utter stranger to the spirit of this philosophy, 
he has 4:arried a daring and an ignorant sjpecu* 
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and allowaUe enterpriws. ^ It is he* whottms muB- 
tered against the truths of the Gospel, rioting, as 
it does, on evidence within the reach oi his faciil^ 
tiesv an objectien, for the troth of which he has no 
evidence whatever. It is he who pats away from 
bim a doctrine, ibr which he has the substantial 
and the familiar proof of buman testhnony; an4 
substitutes in its place a doctrine for which he can 
get no other support than from a reverie of Ins own 
ims^nation* It is he who tnras aside frcon all that 
fwtfe and certain aigument, that is supplied by die 
history of this woiid, of which he knows some- 
thing; and who loses himBelf iiQ the work of theo* 
rizing about otiier worlds, of the moral smd theo^ 
logical history of which he positively knows no- 
thing. Upon him, and not upon us, lies the foUy 
of launching his impetuous way beyond die pro^ 
vince of Observation— of letting his fancy afloat 
among the unknown of distant and mysterious re* 
gions ; and, by an act of daring, as impious as it 
is unphilosophical, of trying to unwrap diat shroud, 
which, till drawn aside by the hand of a messen- 
ger from heaven, will ever veil, from human eye, 
the purposes of the Eternal^ 

If you have gone along with me in the preced-^ 
ing dbsen^ations, you will perceive ^how they are 
calculated to disarm of alt its point, and of all its 
energy, that flippancy of Voltaire; wben, in the 
exafaples he gives of the dotage of the Inman un^ 
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deivtetidiiig, be tells m of Bacoa haTing believa^ 
in witeiierafi, and Sir Isaac Newton having written 
a Commentary on the Book of Revelation. The 
former instance we shall not midertake to viodi* 
cate ; hot in the latter mstance, we perceive what 
this brilliant and spacious, but withal superficialy 
apostle of Infidditj, either did not see, or refused 
to acknowledge* We see in this intellectual la* 
bour of our great philosopher, the working of tlw 
i^eiysame principles which carried him through 
the profoundest and the most successful of hir in^ 
vestigations; and how he kept most sacredly and 
most consistently by those inery maxims, the au« 
thority of which he, even in the full vigour and 
manhood <^. his £au^ultie8,> ever recognized* We 
see in the theology of Newton, the very spirit and 
principle which gave all its stability, and all its 
sureaoess, to the philosophy of Newton. We see 
the same taciacious adherence to every one doc^ 
trine, that had such valid proof to uphold it, as 
could be gathered from the field <^ human expe*' 
rience; and we see the^ same firm resistance of 
everyone argument, that had nothing to^recom*^ 
mend it, but such plausibilities as could easily be 
devised by the genius of man, when he expatiated 
abroad on those fields of creation which the eye 
never witnessed, and from which no messenger 
ever came to us with any credible information. 
Now, it was on the former of these two principles 
that Newton <dttng so determinedly to his Bible, as 
therecoed^f an actual annuneiation from God to 
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ihe inhabitants of this world. When he turned 
his attention to this book, he came to it with a 
mind tutored to the philosophy of facts — and, 
when he looked at its credentials, he saw the 
6tamp and the impress of this philosophy on every 
one of them; He saw the fact of Christ being a 
messenger from heaven, in the audible language 
by which it was conveyed from heaven's canopy 
to human ears. He saw the fact of his being an 
approved ambassador of God, in those miracles 
which carried their own resistless evidence along 
with them to human eyes. He saw the truth of 
this whole history brought home to his own convic- 
tion, by a sound and substantisA vehicle of human 
testimony. He saw the reality of that supernatural 
light, which inspired the prophecies he himself il- 
lustrated, by such an agreement with the events of 
a various and distant futurity as could be taken 
cognizance of by human observation. He saw 
*the wisdom of God pervading the whole substance 
ef the written message, in such manifold adapta- 
tions to the circumstances of man, and to the 
whole secrecy of his thoughts, and his affections, 
and his spiritual wants, and his moral sensibilities, 
as even in the mind of an ordinary and unlettered 
peasant, can be attested by human consciousness. 
These formed the solid materials of the basis on 
which our experimental philosopher stood; and 
there was nothing in the whole compass of his 
own astronomy to dazzle him away from it j and 
he was to^ well aware of the limit between what 
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be knew, and what he did not know, to be se* 
duced from the ground he had taken, by any of 
those brilliances which have since led so many of 
his humbler successors into the track of Infidelity. 
He had measured the distances of these planets. 
He had calculated their periods. He had esti- 
mated their figures, and their bulk, and their den- 
sities, and he had subordinated the whole intri- 
cacy of their movements to the simple and sublime 
agency of one commanding principle. But he 
had too much of the ballast of a substantial un- 
erstanding about him, to be thrown afloat by all 
this success among the plausibilities of wanton 
and unauthorized speculation. He knew the 
boundary which hemmed him. He knew that he 
had not thrown one particle of light on the moral 
or religious history of these planetary regions. 
He had not ascertained what visits of communi- 
cation they received from the God who upholds 
them. But he knew that the fact of a real visit 
made to this planet, had such evidence to rest 
upon, that it was not to be disposted by any aerial 
imagination. And when I look at the steady and 
unmoved Christianity of this wonderful man; so 
far from seeing any symptom of dotage and imbe- 
cility, or any forgetfulness of those principles on 
which the fabric of his philosophy is reared ; do 
I see, that in sitting down to the work of a Bible 
Commentator, he hath given us their most beautir 
ful and most consistent exemplification. 
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I did not anticipate such a length of time, and 
of illustration, in this stage of my argument. But 
I will not regret it, if I have familiarized the 
minds of any of my readers to the reigning prin* 
dple of this Discourse* We are strongly disposed 
to think, that it is a principle which might be 
made to apply to every argument of every unbe^ 
liever— and so to serve not merely as an antidote 
against the infideHty of astronomers, font to serve 
as an antidote against all infidelity. We are well 
aware of the diversity of complexion which Infi- 
delity puts on. It looks one thing in the man of 
science and of liberal accomplishment It looks 
another thing in the refined voluptuary. It looks 
still another thing in the common-place railer 
against the artifices of priestly domination. It 
looks another thing in the dark and unsettled 
spirit of him, whose every reflection is tinctured 
mth gall, and who casts his envious and malig- 
nant scowl at all that stands asisociated with the 
established order of society. It looks another 
thing in the prosperous man of business, who has 
neither time nor patience for the details of the 
Christian evidence — biit who, amid the hurry of 
Ins other occupations', has gathered as many of 
the lighter petulancies of the infidel writers, and 
caught, from the perusal of them, as contemptuous 
a tone towards the religion of the New Testa- 
ment, as to set him at large from all the decencies 
of religious observation, and to give him the di£^ 
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d£iin of iw elevated complacency over all the foK 

lies of ivbat he counts a vulgar superstition. And, 

lastly, for Infidelity has now got down amongst us 

to the humblest walks of life ; may it occasidnally 

be seen louring on the forehead of the resolute 

kuA hardy artificer^ who can lift his menacing voice 

a^inst the priesthood, and, looking on the Bible 

as a jugglery of theirs, can bid stout defiance to 

all its denunciations. ^ Now, under all these va* 

rieties, we think that there might be detected the 

one and universal principle which We have at* 

tempted to expose. The something, whatever it 

is, which has dispossessed all these people of their 

Christianity, eiiists iii their minds, in the shape of 

a position, which they hold to be true, but which^ 

bj DO legitimate evidence, they have ever realized 

—and a position which lodges within them as a 

wilful fancy or presumption of their own, but 

which could not stand the touchstone of that wise 

and solid principle, in virtue of which, the follow** 

ere of Newton give to observation the precedence 

over theory. It is a principle altogether worthy 

of b^ing laboured — as, if carried round in faithful 

and consistent application -amongst these nume*- 

rous varieties, it is able to break up all the e:si8t- 

ing Ii^elity of the world. 

But there is one other most important conclu* 
dibn to which it carries us. It <c^rries us, with, all 
the docility of children, to the Bible; and^ute 
IS down into the attitude of an unreserved sut- 
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render of thought and understanding, to its au- 
thoritative information. Without the testimony of 
an authentic messenger from heaven, I know 
nothing of heaven^s counsels. I never heard of 
any moral telescope that can bring to my observa- 
tion the doings or the deliberations which are 
taking place in the sanctuary of the Eternal. I 
may put into the registers of my belief, all that 
comes home to me through the senses of the outer 
man, or by the consciousness of the inner man« 
But neither- the one nor the other can tell me of 
the purposes of God ; can tell me of the transac- 
tions or the designs of his sublime monarchy; 
can tell me of the goings forth of Him who is 
from everlasting unto everlasting; can tell me of 
the march and the movements of that great ad- 
ministration which embraces all worlds, and takes 
into its wide and comprehensive survey the mighfy 
roll of innumerable ages. It is true that my fancy 
may break its impetuous way into this lofty and 
inaccessible field; and through the devices of my 
heart, which are many, the visions of an evfsr- 
shifting theology may take their alternate sway 
over me ; but the counsel of the Lord, it shall 
stand. And I repeat it, that if true to the leading 
principle of that philosophy, which has poured 
such a flood of light over the mysteries of nature, 
we shall dismiss every self-formed conception of 
our own, and wait in all the humility of conscious 
ignorance, till the Lord himself shall break his 
silence, and msdce his counsel known, by an act of 
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eommiinicl^atioo. And now^ that a professed eom^ 
munication is before me, and that it has all 
the solidity of the experimental evidence on its 
side, and nothing but the reveries of a daring spe- 
culation td oppose it, what is the consistent, what 
is the rational; what is the philosophical use that 
should be made of this dociiment, but to set me 
down like a school^boy, to the work of turning its 
pages, and conning its lessons, and submitting the 
every exercise of my judgment to its information 
and its testimony? We know that there is a super- 
ficial philosophy, which casts the glare of a most 
seducing brilliancy around it; and spurns the 
Bible, widi all the doctrine, and all the piety of 
tiie Bible, away from it; and has infused the spi^- 
lit of Antichrist into many of the literary esta- 
bUshmeiits of the age ; but it is not the solid, the 
profound, the cautious spirit of that philosophy, 
which has done so much to ennoble the modem 
period of our worid ; for the more that this spirit 
is cultivated and understood, the more will it be 
found in alliance with that spirit, in virtue of 
which all that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, is humbled, and all lofty imaginations are 
cast down, and every thought of- the heart is 
brought into the captivity of the obedience of 
Christ. 



DISCOURSE III. 



ON THE EXTfilTT OF THE DIYIlTB COirDCSCERBIOir. 



^^ Who is like unto the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high ? 
Who humbleth himself to behold the things that are in hea- 
ven, and in the earth ?" — Psalm cxiii. 5,6. 

Ik our last Discourse, we attemi^ed to e9:pose 
&e total want of evidence for the assertion of the 
infidel astronomer — and this reduces the whole of 
our remaining controversy with him, to the busi- 
ness ci arguing against a mere possibility, Stfll, 
however, the answer is ncA so complete as it might 
be, till the soundness of the argument be attiended 
to, as well as the credibility of the assertion— or, 
in other words, let us admit the assertion, and 
take a view of the reasoning which has been con- 
structed upon it. 

We have already attempted to lay before you 

. the wonderful extent of that space, teeming with 

unnumbered worlds, which modem science has 

l>rought within the circle of its discoveries. We 

even ventured to expatiate on those tracts of in- 
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fnitj, which lie on the other side of all that eye 
or that telescope hath made known to us — tp shoot 
alar into those ulterior regions, which are beyond 
the limits of our astronoiQy-^to impress you with 
the rasbnes3 of the imagination, that the creative 
energy of God had sunk eidiausted by the magni* 
tude of its e£E)rts, at that very line, through which 
the art of man, lavished as it has been on the work 
of perfecting the instruments of vision, has not yet 
been able to penetrate ; and upon all this we bar 
zarded the assertion, that though all these visible 
heavens were to rush into annihilation, and the 
besom of the Almighty ^9 wrath were to sweep from 
the iace of the univeme, those millions, and mil- 
HoBil more of suns and W* system^ which lie within 
the grasp of our actual observation — that this 
ereot, whidi, to our ejpe, woul4 leave so wide, 
and so dismal a solitude behind it, might be no- 
ibmg in the eye of Him .who could take in the 
whole, but the disappearance of a little speck 
from that field of created things, which the hand 
of his omnipotence had thrown around him. 

But to press home the sentimemt of Uie text, it 
is not necessary to stretch the imagination beyond 
the limit of our actual discoveries. It is qnough 
to strike our minds with the ineignificaace of this 
wodd, and of all who inhabit it, to bring it into 
measorememt with that migjbty ass^ablage of 
worlds, which Iw open to the eye of man, aided 
as it ha^ been by the inveatictfis of his genius. 
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Whmi we told you of the eighty miilions of sane^ 
each occupying his own independent territory in 
space, and dispensing his own influences over a 
cluster of tributary worlds; tins worid could not 
fail to sink into littleness in the eye of him who 
looked to all the magnitude and variety which are 
around it. We gave you but a feeble image of our 
comparative insignificance, when we said that the 
glories of an extended forest would suffer no, more 
from the fall of a single leaf, than the glories of 
this extended universe would suffer, though the 
globe we tread, " and all that it inherit, should 
dissolve." And when we lift our conceptions to 
Him who has peopled immensity with all these 
wonders — ^who sits enthroned on the magnificence 
of his own works, and by one sublime idea can 
embrace the whole extent of that boundless am- 
plitude, which he has filled with the trophies of 
his divinity ; we cannot but resign our whole heart 
to the Psalmist's exclamation of ^ What is man, 
iliiat thou art mindfiil of him, or the son of man, 
that thou shouldest deign to visit him !" 

Now mark the use to which all this has been 
turned by the genius of Infidelity. Such a humble 
portioa of the universe as ours, could never have 
been the object of such high and distinguishing 
attentions as Christianity has assigned to it. God 
would not have manifested himself in the flesh for 
the salvation of so paltry a world. The motiarcb 
of a whole continent, would never move from his 
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capital, and lay aside the splendour of royalty ^ 
and subject himself for months, or for years, to 
perils, and poverty, and persecution; and take 
up his abode in some small islet of his dominions^ 
which,, though swallowed by an earthquake, could 
not be missed amid the glories of so wide an em* 
pire ; and sAl this to regain the lost aiTections of a 
few &milies upon its surface. And neither would 
the eternal Son of God — ^he who is revealed to us 
as having made all worlds, and as holding an em- 
pire, amid the splendours of which the globe that 
we inherit, is shaded in insignificance; neither 
would, he strip hiiuself of the glory he had with 
the Father before the world was, and light on this 
lower scene, for the purpose imputed to him in 
the New Testament Impossible, that the coiv- 
cems of this puny ball, which floats its little ro9nd 
among an infinity of larger worlds, should be of 
such mighty account in the plans of the Eternali 
or should have given birth in heaven to so won- 
derful a movement, as the Son of God putting olt 
the form of our degraded species, and sojourning 
amongst us, and sharing in all our infirmities, and 
crowning the whole scene of humiliation, by the 
disgrace and the agonies of a cruel martyrdom. 

This has beeti started as a diflSculty in the way 
of the Christian Revelation ; and it is the boast 
of many of our philosophical Infidels, that by the 
light of modem discovery, the light of the New 
Testament h eclipsed and overborne; and the 
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mischief is tiot confined to philosophers, for the 
Argument has got into other hands, and the popu- 
lar illustrations that are now given to the sub- 
limest traths of science, have widely dissetninateil 
all the Deism that has been grafted upon it; and 
the high tone of a decided contempt for the Gos- 
pel, is now associated with the flippancy of super- 
ficial acquirements : and, while the venerable 
Newton^ whose genius threw open those mighty 
fields of contemplation, found a fit exercise 
for his powers in the interpretation of the 
Bible, there are thousands and tens of thousands, 
who, though walking in the light whichHie holds 
out to them, are seduced by a complacency which 
he never felt, and inflated by a pride which never 
entered into his pious and philosophical bosom, 
and whose only notice of the Bible, is to depre- 
ciate, and to deride, and to disown it. 

Before entering into what we conceive to be the 
Tight ftiiswer to this objectiort, let us previously 
observe, that it goes to strip the Deity of an attri- 
buter, V*rhi<ih forms a wonderful addition to the glo- 
ries 6f hfe incomprehfen^ible character. It is in- 
deed a mighty efvidence of the streiigth of his arm, 
that so many millions of worlds are suspended on 
it; but it Would surely make the high attribute of 
his power more illustriousV if, while it expatiafed 
at larjore' among the suns and the systems of ias- 
trohomy,it could, at the very daineih^tatit, be lib- 
pressing a movfement arid a direction on &H "the 
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minuter wheels of that machinery, which is work- 
ing incessantly around us. It forms a ndhle de^* 
monstration of his wisdom, that he gives unremit- 
ting operation to those laws which uphold the 
stability of this great universe ; but it would go to 
heighten that wisdom inconceivably, if, while 
equal to the magnificent task of maintaining the 
order and harmony of the spheres, it was lavish- 
ing its inexhaustible resources on the beauties, 
and varieties, and arrangements, of every one 
scene, however humble, of every one field, however 
narrow, of the creation he had formed. It is a 
cheering evidence of the delight he takes in com- 
municatii^ happiness, that the whole of immensity 
sbould be so strewed with the habitations of life 
and of intelligence; but it would surely bring 
home the evidence, with- a nearer and a more af- 
fecting impression, to every bosom, did we know, 
that at the very time his benignant regard took in 
the mighty circle of created beings, there was not a 
single family overlooked by him, and that every in- 
dividual in every corner of his dominions, was as 
effectttaMy seen to, as if the object of an exclusive ^ 
and undivided care. It is our imperfection, that 
we cannot give our attention to more than one ob- 
ject at one and the same instant of time ; but sure- 
ly it would elevate our every idea of the perfec- 
tions c^ God, did we know, that while his com- 
prehensive mind could grasp the whole amplitude 
of nature, to the very outermost of its boundarias^ 
he had an attentive eye fastened on .the very hum- 

h 
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blest of its objects, and pondered every thoc^bt 
of my he^rt, and noticed every footstep of ni;y 
, goings, and treasured up in his remembrance every 
turn and every movement of mj history. 

And, lastly, to apply this train of senjttment to 
the matter before us; let us suppose tiiat one 
among the countless myriads of worlds, should be 
visited by a moral pestilence, which spread 
through all its people, and brought them und^r the 
doom of a law, whose sanctions were unrelenting 
and immutable; it were no disparagement to God, 
should he, by an act of righteous indignation, 
$weep this offence away from the universe which 
it deformed — ^nor should we wonder, though, 
among the multitude of other worlds fr6m which 
the ear of the Almighty was regaled with the songs 
of praise^ find the incense of a pure adoration as- 
cended to h}s throne, he should leave the strayed 
and solitary world to perish in the guilt of its re* 
bellicm. But, tell me, oh ! tell me, would it not 
throw the soUening of a most e:squisite tenderness 
tover the chajcacter of God, should we see him 
putting forth his every expedient to reclaim to 
himself those children i;^o had wandeired away 
from him — ^and, few as^ they were when compared 
wkh the liQst of his obedient worsdiippers, wotdd 
it no|t just impart to his attribute of c^onnpassigii 
the if^nity df the G^odhead^ that, rather &an lose 
tl)e ski^e world which had turned to its qmn way» 
he sfaoidd send the messengera of peace to iKOft 
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and to urercome it back again ; and, if justTce 
demanded so migfaty a sacrifice, and the law be- 
hooved to be so magnified and made honourable, 
tell me whether it' would not throw a moral sub- 
lime over the goodness of the Deity, should he lay 
upon his own Son the burden of its atonement, 
that he might again smile u^h the world, and 
hold out the sceptre of invitation to all its fami« 

lies ? 

• 

We atow it, therefore, that this infidel argument 
goes^ to e:iqMinge a perfection from the character 
of God* The more we know of the extent of. na- 
tiare, should not we have the loftier conception of: 
him wiio sits in high authority over the concerns of 
so wide a uniterse ? But, is it niot adding to the 
bri^ catalogue of bis otlier attributes, to say, 
that, wiule magnitude does not overpower him, 
isaimteliess cannot escape him9 ^md variety can- 
not bewilder hkn ; and that, at the very' time while 
tbeiiiiBd of the Deity is abroad over the whole 
vasteesB of creaticm, there is not x>ne particle of 
matter, there is not ode individual prmdpli^ of < r^ 
tional or of aiiimal exiirtelKie, there is not one 
8ifi|^ world in that esqpanise which teemft with 
them^ ^:^t his^eye dees not disc^n as ciotrotantly, 
SKkd'his hand'doNed not guide as unerripgfy, and bis 
fl|i;kitd0e& not watch, and care for as vigilantly,, aa 
if it £iisi^d thfc . o&e arid exdi^ite f^ject of his 
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The thing is inconceivable to us, whose minds 
are so easily distracted by a number of objects^ 
and this is the secret principle of the whole Infi- 
delity I am now alludii^ to. . To bring God to the 
level of out own comprehension, we tirould clothe 
him in the impof ency of a man. We would trans- 
fer to his wonderful mind all the imperfection of 
our own fapulties. When we are taught by as- 
tronomy, that he has millions of worlds to look 
after, and thus add in one direction to the glories 
of his character; we take away from them in 
another, by saying, that each of these worlds most 
be looked after imperfectly. The use that we 
i&ake of a discovery, which should heighten our 
every conception of God, and humble us into the 
sentiment, that a Being of .such mysterious eleva- 
tion is to us unfathomable, is to sit in judgment 
over him, aye, and to pronounce such a judgment 
as degrades him, and keeps him down to the 
standard of our own paltry imagination ! We are 
introduced by modem science to a multitude of 
other suns and of other eystems; and the perverse- 
interpretation we put upon the &ct, that God eon. 
diffuse the benefits of his power and of hiagood^. 
ness over such a variety of worlds,, is, that hB^cmi^. 
not, or will not, bestow soJtnuch goodness oii^obe 
of' those worlds, as a professed ceveIatit>ns£rottij 
Heaven has annoui^ed to us.. While we^eolafefp^ 
the provipc«9 of his empire, we: tartush;aUL &e. 
glory of (his enlaiigeiiieQt, bj sfiying^ he has jw(v 
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raucli to care for, that the care of ererjrone pro* 
vince must be less complete, and less vigilant, azid 
less efiectual, than it would otherwise have been. 
By the discoveriies of modem science, we multiply 
the places of the creation; but along with this, we 
would impair the attribute of his eye being in 
every place to behold the evil and the good ; and 
thus, while we magnify one of his perfections, we 
do it at the expense of another ; and to bring him 
widiin the grasp of our feeble capaeitjr, we would 
deface one of the glories of that character, which 
it is our part to adore, as higher than all thought, 
and as greater than all comprehension. ' 

The olyjection we are discussif^g, I shall state 
again in a single sentence. Since astronomy has 
unfidded to us such a number of worlds, it is hot 
Iftely.thatGod would pay so much atteafi<m to 
this one world, and set up such wonderful pro-^ 
visions for its benefit, as are announced to us in 
the Christian Revelation. This objection will 
have received its answer, if we can meet it by Hit 
following position.' — that God, in addition to Uie * 
bare &culty of dwelling oh a multipKcityof ofo* 
jects at one aiMl &e same time, has tfa^ facidly in 
svteh Wonderful perfection, that he ^an attend as 
fully, and provide as richly, and manifest all his 
attrifoiites as illustrio<lsly,< on every one of these 
ol^eicts, as i£ the rest hoA no existefici^^ and no 
jl^e vhatevser in^ bis gov^wneiit or iti bis 
thou^ts. 



For the eWdence of diis position, we a^^ptndt 
ii^ the. first place, to the personal history of each 
individoal among, you. Only grant us, that God 
never loses sighted any one thing he has created, 
and dmt no craafed thing can continue either to 
be, or to act independently of him; and then, 
even upon the face of this world, humble a^ it 
is on the great scale of astronomy, how widely 
div^sified, and how multiplied into many thousand 
^stinot eicercises, is the attention of God ! His eye 
is upon every hour of my existence. His spirit is 
iidiiniately present with every thought of my heart 
His inspiration gives birth to every purpose witMn 
me. His hand impresses a direction on every 
IbotBtep of my goings. Every breath I iiihide, is 
drawn by an c^iergy which God deals out to m^* 
This body, which, upon the sH^test derangement, 
would become the prey of death, or of wc^ sof* 
feeing, is now at ease, because he at this moment 
is warding off from me a thousand dangers, and 
i^olding the thousand nn>vements of its complex 
and: delicate machinery. His presiding influence 
kaeps by me through the whole current of my 
restless and ev«r dkanging hii^tory^ When I watt: 
by tih^'way sidei he is along with ii». Wbeii I 
enter into company^ amid all myforgetfsfaiess-of 
bint, he never forgets^ me; In' the sfilent wat^c^ 
aS 1k^ night,' vrhec^o^ eydiiAs hare closed, wad 
nyf'^gmt has sunk into' uncdnscioosnesst tjieob'* 
sertaat eye <^ hittrwho^nevdr alumberSy i» upoii; 
me^ I cannot fly from bis presence* Go wterel 



will, he tends me, an^ v^aitdies me, ^d icve» for 
me; and the same heing who is now at^woik itt 
the remotest domains of Natun^ and ;0f ProH- 
4en€ey is also at my right hand to fke out to mf 
every momet^ of my being, and to uphold me in 
the esiereise of all my feelings, and a( all lay 
iapulties. 

Now, what God is doing with me, he is doing 
with every distinct individual of this world's popu- 
lation. The intimacy of his presence, and atteo- 
Mon, and care, reaches to one and to all of them. 
With a mind unburdened by the vastness of aH its 
iOther concerns, he can prosecute, witb^ut disi- 
traction, the government and guardianship of 
every one son and daughter of the species.-^And 
is it for us, in the face of all this experience, un« 
grate^Uy to draw a limit around the perfections of 
6od--*to aver, that the multitude of other worlds 
has withdrawn any portion of his benevolence 
from the one we occupy-^or that he, whose eye 
is upon f very separate family of the oarth, would 
not lavish all the riches of his unsearchable attri^ 
butfeS' on some lugh plan of pardon and isunois 
taKty, in behalf of its countless generations? 

'Bui, secondly, were tive mind of 6od so &«» 
tigtied, iXBd so occupied with the care of other 
Wodbis, as the dbjeetion presumes him to be, s^uM 
we. not see sotoe traces of neglect, or of careless^ 
Mas^ in las maiHigemei]^ of ours ? 6h(><dd we^iiot 
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behold, in many a field of observation, the evi- 
dence of its master being overcrowded with the 
variety of his other engagements? A man op- 
pressed by a multitude of business, would sim^ 
plify and reduce the work of any new concern 
that was devolved upon him. Now, point out a 
single mai^ of God being thus oppressed. Astro* 
nomy has laid open to us so many realms of 
creation, which were before unheard of, that the 
world we inhabit shrinks into one remote and so- 
litary province of his wide monarchy. Tell me, 
then, if, in any one field of this province, which 
man has access to, you witness a single indication 
of Grod sparing himself— of God reduced to 
languor by the weight of his other, employments — 
of God sinking* under the burden of that vast su-- 
perintendence which lies upon him— of God being 
exhausted, as one of ourselves would Be, by any 
number of concerns, however great, by any va- 
riety of them, however manifold; and do you not 
perceive, in that mighty profusion x>f wisdom smd 
of goodness, which is scattered every where 
ctround us, that the thoughts of this unsearchable 
Being are not as our thoughts, nor his ways as our 
ways? 

My iime does not suffer me to dwell on this 
topic, because, before I conclude, I must hasten 
to another iUustration. But, when I look abroad 
on the wondrous scene that is immediately before 
me— and see, that ia every direction it is a scene 
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of the most various and unwearied activity — and 
expatiate on all the beauties of that garniture by 
which it is adorned, and on all the prints of de- 
sign and of benevolence which abound in it-^^nd 
think, that the same God, who holds the universe, 
with its every system, in the hollow of his hand, 
pencils every flower, and gives nourishment to 
every blade of grass, and actuates the movements 
of every living thing, and is not disabled, by the 
treight of his other cares, from enriching the hum- 
ble department of nature I occupy, with charms 
and accommodations of the most unbounded va- 
riety — then, surely, if a message, bearing every 
mark of. authenticity, should profess to come to 
me from God, and inform me of his mighty doings 
for the happiness of our species, it is not forme, 
in the face of all this evidence, to reject it as a 
tale of imposture, because astronomers have told 
me that he has so many other worlds and other or- 
ders of beings to attend to — and, when I think 
that it were a deposition of him from his supre- " 
m&cy over the creatures he has formed, should a ^ 
single sparrow, fall to the ground without his ap- 
pointment, then let science and sophistry try to 
cheat me of my comfort as they may — I will not 
let go the anchor of my confidence in God-^I will 
not be afraid, for I am of more value than many 

q>«ws: ^ ^ . ^ '• ^ '^ r- '- --^ 

But^ thirdly, it was the telescope, that, by 
piercing the obscurity which lies between us and 
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didtant wodds, pat Infidelity in possession oi ifyff 
argument, against which we are now contendiqg. 
But, about the time of its invention, fuaother in- 
strument was formed, which Jaid open a scene no 
less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive spirit 
of man with a discovery, which serves to neutral- 
ize the i^ple of this argument, Xhis was the 
microscope. The one led me to see a system in 
every star. The other leads me to see a world in 
every atom. The one jtaught me, that this mighty 
globe, with the whole burden of its people, and 
of its countries, is but a grain of sand on the hig^ 
field of immensity. The other teaches me, that 
every grain of sand may harbour within it the 
tribes and the families of a busy populatipn. The . 
one told me of the insignificance of the world I 
tread upon. The other redeems it from all its in- 
significance ; for it teHs me that in thq^eaves c^ 
every for.est, and in the flowers of every garden, 
and in the watei^s of every rivqlet, |;here are worlds 
teeming with life, and numberless as are the 
glories of the firmament The one has su^est^d 
to me, that beyond and above all that is visible to 
man, there may lie fields of creation lyhich sijreep 
immeasurably along^ and carry the impress, of the 
Alm%hty's hand to the remotest scenes of the 
universe. The other suggests to nae, that within 
and beneath all that minuteness which the aided 
eye of man has been able to explore, there may 
be ft region of invisibles; and that could we draw 
aside the mysterious curtain which shrouds it from 
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tfdr BeciSes, ve might there see a thefttre of tt 
many woridfers aft astropomy has lutfolded, a uni- 
verse within the compass of a point so small, as 
to elude all the powers of the microscope, but 
where the wonder-working' God finds room for the 
eifercise of air his attributes, where he can raide 
another mechanism of worlds, and filR and ani* 
mate them all with the evidences of his glory. 

Now, mark how all this may be made to meet 
the argument of our infidel astronomers. By the 
tdeiscope they have discovered, that no magni- 
tude, however vast, ii^ beyond' ^e grasp of the 
Divinity. But by the microscope, we have also 
discovered, that n6' minuteness, however shrunk 
ffoni the notice of the humaii eye, is beneath the 
coiidesdeiisioti of his regard. Every addition to 
the powers of the one instrument, extends the limit 
^f his visible dominions. But, by every addition 
to' the powers of the mother instrument, we see each 
part of them more crowded than before, with the 
wonders of his unwearying hand. The one is 
cbh^antly^ widening the circle of his territory- 
The other is as constantly filliiigup its separate 
portions, with all thsLt is rich, and Various, and 
exqiii^te.' In a word; by tM ohe I am told that 
thcl Almi^lity is now at work in regidns more dis- 
tii^tthaii geometry hais ever measured, and among 
Worlds more ' matnifold tlian numbers have ever 
rtocJhedJ But, b^ the other, I am also told, that, 
wfth'a mind to comprehend the whole,' in the vast 
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compass of its generality, he has abo a mind to con* 
centrate a close and a separate attention on each 
and on. all of its particulars; and that the same 
God, who sends forth an upholding influence 
among the orhs and the movements of astronomy, 
can fill the recesses of every single atom with the 
intimacy of his presence, and travel, in all the 
greatness of his unimpaired attributes, upon every 
one spot and comer of the universe he has formed. 

They, therefore, who think that God will not 
put forth such a power, and such a goodness, and 
such a condescension, in behalf of this world, as, 
are ascribed to him in the New Testament, be- 
cause he has so many other worlds to attend to, 
think of him as a man. They confine their view 
to the informations of the telescope, and forget 
altogether the informations of the other instru- 
ment They only find room in their minds for his 
one attribute of a large and general superintend- 
ence, and keep out of their remembrance the 
equally impressive proofe we have for his other 
attribute of a minute and multiplied attention to 
all that diversity of operations, where it is he that 
worketh all in alL And then I think, that, as one 
of the instruments of philosophy has heightened 
our every impression of the first of these attributes, 
so another instrument has no less heightened our 
impression of the second of them — ^then I can no 
longer resist the conclusion, that it would be a 
transgression of sound argument^ as well as a 
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daiiog of iiopieijr, to draw a hmit around the 
doing8 of this unsearchable God— and, should a 
professed revelation from heaven, tell me of an 
act of condescension, in behalf of some separate 
world, so wondarful that angels desired to look 
into it, and the Eternal Son had to move from his 
seat of glory to carry it into accomf^hment, all 
I ask is the evidence of such a revelation ; for, let 
it tell me as mueh as it may pf God letting him- 
self down for the benefit of one single province 
of his dominions, this is no more than what I see 
lying scattered, in numberless e^iLamples, before 
me; and running through the whole line of my 
recollections; and meeting me in every walk of 
observation to idiich I can betake myself; and, 
now that the microscope has unveiled the woti" 
AetB of another region, I see strewed around me 
with a profusion which baffles my every attempt 
to CiHnprehend it, the evidence that there is no 
one portion of the universe of God too minute 
for his notice, nor too humble for the visitations of 
his care. 

As the end of all these illustrations, let me be* 
stow a single paragraph oa what I conceive to be 
the precise state of this ai^ument 

It is a wonderful thing ti^it God should be so 
unincumbered by the concerns of a whole uni- 
verse, that he can give a constant attention to 
every moment of every individual in this w<Mrld'6 
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flii[^Qlati6n»^ But, wonderful as it is, jonde not' 
hesitate to admit it as true, on the evidence of 
your own recollections. It is a wonderful things 
that he whose eye is at every instant on so many 
worlds, should have peopled the world we inhabit 
with all the traces of the varied design and be- 
nevolence which abound in it But, great as the 
wonder is, you do not allow so much as the shadow 
of improbability to darken it, for itd reality is what 
you actually witness, and you never think of 
questioning the evidence of observation. It is' 
wonderful, it is passing wonderful, that the same 
God,' whose presence is diffused through immen- 
sity, and who sprelads the ample canopy of hid 
administration over all its dwelling-places, should, 
with an energy as fresh and as unexpended as if 
he had only begun the work of creation, turn him 
to the neighbourhood around us, and lavish, on its 
every hand-breadth, all the exuberance of his 
goodness, and crowd it with the many thousand 
varieties of conscious existence* But, be the 
wonder incomprehensible as it may, you do not 
6uf!er in your mind the burden of a single doubt 
to lie upon it, because you do not question the re- 
port of the microscope. You do not refuse its 
information, nor turn away from it as an incompe- 
tent channel of evidence. But to bring it still 
nearer to the point at issue, there are maiiy who 
never looked through a microscope, but who rest 
an implicit faith in all its revelations ^ and upon 
what evidence, I would ask ? Upon the evidence 
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.authors of the books they have i:e|^d, and the be- 
lief tbej jput in the record of their observati^iMk 
N0W9 at this point I make mj stand. It is woo- 
derful that God jshquld be so inj^rested in the re- 
demption of a singl^e world, as to send ibcth his 
well-beloved Son upon the en^dt and he, to ac- 
complish it, should, mighty to saVe, put forth all 
his 3trepgtfa, and travail m the greatness of it. 
Sut 3.uch wonders as these have already multiplied 
upon you; apd when evidence is given of their 
tnith, you have reugned your every judgment of 
the unsearchable God, and rested in the faith pf 
thjem. J demand, in the name of sound and con- 
i^istejit philosophy, that you do the same in the 
matter before U3 — and take it up as a question of 
evidence — and examine that medium of testimony 
through which the miracles and informations of 
the Go^el have come to yoiir door— rand go not 
to ^dmit as argument here, what would not be ad- 
mitted as argument in any of the analogies of na- 
tftre apd observation — ^aiMl take along with you in 
thi3 field pf inquiry, a lesson which you should 
have learned upon other fields — even the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God, that his judgments are unse^trchable, and 
his ways are past finding out. k 

I do not enter at all into the positive evidence 
for the truth pf the Christian Revelation, my 
^e ai(n at present being to dispose of one of 
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the objections which is conceived to stand iii the* 
way of it. Let me suppose then that this is done 
to the satisfaction of a philosophical inqairer, and 
that the evidence is sustained, and that the same 
mind that is familiarized to all the sublimities of 
natural science, and has been in the habit of con- 
templating God in association with all the mag- 
nificence which is around him, shall be brought to 
submit its thoughts to the captivity of the doctrine 
^f Christ Oh ! with what veneration, and grati- 
tude, and wonder, should he look on the descent 
of him into this lower world, who made all these 
things, and without whom was not any thing made 
that was made. What a grandeur does it throw 
over every step in the redemption of a fallen 
world, to think of its being done by him who un- 
robed him of the glories of so wide a monarchy, 
and came to this humblest of its provinces, in the 
disguise of a servant, and took upon him the form 
of our degraded species, and let himself down to 
sorrows, and to sufferings, and to death, for. us. 
In this love of an expiring Saviour to those for 
whom in agony he poured out his soul, there is 
a height, and a depth, and a length, and a 
breadth, more than I can comprehend; aiid 
let me never, never from this moment neglect 
so great a salvation, or lose my hold of an atone- 
ment, made sure by him who cried, that it was 
finished, and brought in an everlasting righteous- 
ness. It was not the visit of an empty parade that 
he made to us. , It was /or.the aceomf^Khmextt of 
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some substantial purpose ; and, if that purjpose is 
announced, and stated to consist in his djing the 
jost for the unjust, that he might bring us unt6 
God, let us never doubt of our acceptance in that 
way of communication with our Father in heaven> 
which he hath opened and made known to us. In 
taking to that way, let us follow his every direction 
with that humility which a sense of all this won- 
derful condescension is fitted to inspire. Let us 
fersake all that he bids us forsake. Let us do all 
that he bids us do. Let us give ourselves up to his 
guidance with the docility of children, overpower- 
ed by a kindness that we never merited, and a love 
Aat is unequalled by all the perverseness and all 
the ingratitude of our stubborn nature^^for what 
shall we render unto him for such mysterious be- 
nefits — to him who has thus been mindful of us-"*- 
to him who thus has deigned to visit us ? 

But the whole of this aigument is not yet ex- 
hausted. We have scarcely entered on the de» 
fence that is commonly made against the plea which 
Infidelity rests on the wotiderfijl extent of the uni- 
verse of God, and the insignificancy of our assign- 
ed pottion of it. The w^y in which we have at- 
tempted to dispose of this plea, is by insisting oti 
the evidence that is every where around us, of God 
combining with the largeness of a vast and mighty 
superintendence, which reaches the outskirts of 
creation, and spreads over all its amplitudes— the 
faculty of bestowing as much attention, and exef^ 
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cising as complete and manifold a wisdom^ .and 
lavishing as profuse and inexhaustible a goodness^ 
on each of its humblest departments, as if it form- 
ed the whole extent of his territory. 

In the whole of this argument we have looked 
upon the earth as isolated from the rest of the unir 
verse altogether. But according to the way in 
which the astronomical objection is commonly 
met, the earth is not viewed as in a state of detach- 
ment from the other worlds, and the other orders 
of being lyhich God has called into existence. It 
is looked upon as the member of a more extended 
system. It is associated with the magnificence of 
a. moral empire, as wide as the kingdom of nature. 
It is not merely asserted, what in our last Dis- 
course has been already done, that for any thing 
we can know by reason, the plan of redemption 
may have its influences and its bearings on those 
creatures of God who people other regions, and 
occupy other fields in the immensity of his do- 
minions; that to argue, therefore, on this plan 
being instituted for the single benefit of the world 
we live in, and of tbe species to which we belong, 
is a mere presumption of the Infidel, himself ^ and 
that the objection he rears on it, must fall to the 
ground, when the vanity of the presumption is ex- 
posed. The Christian apologist thinks he can go 
further than this — ^that he cannot merely expose 
the utter baselessness of the Infidel assertion, but 
that he has positive ground for erecting an oppo-^ 
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site and a confronting assertion in its place— and 
Hiat after having neutralized their position, by 
showing the entire absence of all bbservation in 
its behalf, he can pass on to the distinct and af- 
firmative testimony of the Bible, 

We do think that this lays open a very in- 
teresting track, not of wild and fanciful, but of 
most legitimate and sober-minded speculation. 
Arid anxious as we are to put every thing that 
bears xipon the Christian argument into all its 
lights ; and fearless as we feel for the result of a 
most thorough sifting of it ; and thinking as we do 
think it, the foulest scorn that any pigmy philo- 
sopher of the day should mince his ambiguous 
skepticism to a set of giddy and ignorant ad- 
mirers, or that a half-learned and i3uperficial pub- 
lic should associate with the Christian priesthood, 
the blindn€^ and the bigotry of a sinking cause-— 
with these feelings, we are not disposed to blink 
a sin^e qi^stion that may be started on the sub- 
ject of the Christian evidences. There is pot 
one of its parts or bearings which needs the 
shelter of a disguise thrown over it. Let the 
priests of another faith ply their prudential expe- 
dients, and look «o wise and so wary in the execu- 
tion of them. But Christianity stands in a higher 
and a ^rmer attitude. The defensive armour of 
a shrinking or timid policy does tiot suit her. 
Hers is the naked majesty of truth; and with sAl 
Hie grandeur of age, but with none of its infirmi- 
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ties, has she come down to us, and gathered new 
strengiii from the battles she has won in the many 
controversies of many generations. With such a 
religion as this there is nothing to hide, Alt 
should be above boards. And the broadest light 
of day should be made fully and freely to circu- 
late throughout all her secrecies. But secrets 
she has none. To her belong the frankness and 
the simplicity of conscious greatness; and whe- 
ther she grapple it with the pride of philosophy, 
or stand in fronted opposition to the prejudices of 
the multitude, she does it upon her own strength, 
«nd spurns all the props and all the auxiliaries of 
superstition away fropi her. 



DISCOURSEJ IV. 



ON TH£ KNOWLEDGE OF MAR's VOBAI4 BISTORT IH THE 
DISTANT PLACES OT CREATION. 



^ IVhich thinj^ the angels desire tp look into.'^ 

1 Peter i. 12. 



Ther^ is a limit, across which man cannot car- 
jy any one of bis perceptions, and from the ulte- 
rior of which he cannot gather a single observation 
to guide or to in&rm him. While he keeps by 
the objects which are near, he can get the know- 
leclge of them conveyed to his mind through th^ 
ministry of several of the senses. He can feel a 
substance that is within- reach of his hand. Be 
can smell a flower that is presented to him. He 
can taste the food that is before him. He can 
bear a sovnd of certain pitch and intensity ; and, 
90 much does this sense of hearing widen his in^ 
tercourse with external nature, that, from the dis- 
tance of mileS) it can bring him in an occasional 
iQtimatiw* 
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But of all the tracks of conveyance which God 
has been pleased to open up between the mind of 
man, and the theatre by which he is surrounded, 
^ere is none by which he so multiplies his ac« 
quaintance with the rich and the varied creation 
on every side of him, as by the organ of the eye. 
it is this which gives to him his loftiest command 
over the scenery of nature. It is this by which so 
broad a range of observation is submitted to him. 
It is this which enables him, by the act of a single 
moment, to send an exploring look over the sur- 
face of an ample territory, to crowd his mind with 
the whole assembly of its objects, and to fill his 
vision with those countless hues which diversify 
and adorn it. It is this which carries him abroad 
over all that is sublime in the immensity of dis- 
tance; which sets him as it were on an elevated 
platform, from whence he may cast a surveying^ 
glance over the arena of innumerable worlds ; 
which spreads before him so mighty a province of 
contemplation, that the earth he inhiabits, only ap- 
pears to furnish him with the pedestal on which he 
may stand, and from which he may descry the 
wonders of all that magnificence which the Di- 
vinity has poured so almndantly around htm. It 
is by the narrow outlet of the eye, that the mind 
of man takes its excursive flight over tbase golden 
tracks, where, in all the exhaustlessness of creative 
wealth, lie scattered the suns, and the systems of 
astronomy. But oh ! how good a thing it is, and 
^ow becoming well, for die philosopher to be hum- 
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Ue even amid the proudest march of human dis- 
covery, and the suhlimest triumphs of the human 
understanding, when he thinks of that unsealed 
harrier, beyond which.no power, either of eye or 
of telescope, shall ever carry him ; when he thinks 
that on the other side of it, there is a height, and 
a depth,, and a length, and a breadth, to which 
the whole of this concave and visible firmament 
dwindles into t^ insignificancy of an atom — ^and 
above all, how ready should he be to cast his every 
lo% imagination away from him, when he thinks 
of the God, who, on the simple foundation of his 
word, has reared the whole of this stately archi- 
tecture, and, by the force of his preserving hand, 
continues to uphold it ; aye, and should the word 
again cqme out from him, that this earth shall pass 
aiifay, and a portion of the heavens which are 
around it, shall again fall back into the annihilaticm 
fi'om which he at first summoned them, what an 
impressive rebuke does it bring on the swelling 
vanity of science, to think that the whole field of 
its mo$t ambitious enterprises may be swept away 
altc^ether, and there remain before the eye of 
him who sitteth on the throne, an untravelled im- 
mensity, which he hath filled with innumerable 
splendours, and over the whole /ace of which he 
hath inscribed the evidence of his high attributes^ 
in all their might, and in all their manifestation. 

But man has a great deal more to keep him 
humble of his understanding, than a mere sense 
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6f that boundary which skirtd and which ter- 
minates the material field of his contemjdationi^ 
He ought also to feel hovr within that boundary, 
the vast majority of things is mysterious and un- 
known to him ; that even in the inner chamber of 
his own consciousness, where so much lies hidden 
from the obi^ervation of others, there is alsd to 
himself, a little ^orld of incomprehensibles; thftt 
if stepping beyond the limits of thi# familiar home^ 
he look no further than to the members of bid 
family, there is much in the cast and the colour of 
every mind that is above his powers of divination; 
that in proportion as he recedes from the centre 
of his own personal experience, there id a cloud 
of ignorance and secrecy, which spreads, a^did 
thickens, Hfii throws a deep and impenetrable 
veil over the intricacies of every one department 
of human contemplation; that of all around him, 
his knowledge is naked and superficial, and eon* 
fined to a few of those more conspicuous linea- 
ments which strike upon his senses; that the whole 
face, both of nature and of society, presents him 
with questions which he cannot unriddle, and tells 
him how beneath the surface of all that the eye 
can rest upon, there lies the profoundness of a 
most unsearchable latency; aye, and should he 
in some lo% enterprise of thought, leave this 
world, and shoot afar into those tracks of specu'^ 
lation which astronomy has opened-^should fae^ 
baffled by the mysteries, which beMt his etrery 
footstep upon earth, attempt anambtti^iui ^l^t 
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f6wai*d the mysteries of heaven— let him go, but 
let the justness of a pious and philosophical mo- 
desty go along with him — let him forget not, that 
from the moment his mind has taken its ascending 
way for a few little miles above the world he 
treads upon, his every sense abandons him but 
one — that number, and motion, and magnitude! 
and %ure, make up all the barrenness of its ele- 
mentary informations — ^that these orbs have sent 
him scarce another message, than to^l by their 
ieeble glimmering upon his eye, the simple fact of 
dieir existence — that he sees not the landscape of 
other worlds — that he knows not the moral system 
of any one of them — nor athwart the long and 
trackless vacancy which lies between, does there 
fell upon his listening ear, the hum of their mighty 
populations. 

But the knowledge which he cannot fetch up 
himself from the obscurity of this wondrous but 
untraveBed scene, by the exercise of any one of 
his own senses, might be fetched to him by the 
testimony of a competent messenger. Conceive 
a native of one of these planetary mansions to 
light upon our world, and all we should require, 
would be^ to foe satisfied of his credentials, that 
we may tack our feith to every point of informa- 
tion he Imd to oSter us. With the itolitary excep-^ 
^n of what we have been enabled to gather by 
the instruffl^is of astronomy, there* is not one of 
lib conumaiiedtions abo^ the place he come from. 

o 
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on which we possess any means at all of confront* 
ing him ; and, therefore, could he only appear be- 
fore us invested with tlie characters of truth, we 
should never think of any thing else than taking 
up (he whole matter of his testimony just as he 
brought it to us. ^ 

It were well had a sound philosophy gcho<4ed 
its professing disciples to the same kind of acqui- 
escence in another message, which has actually 
come to the world ; and has told us of matters 
still more remote from every power of unakled 
observation ; and has been sent from a more sub- 
lime and mysterit>us distance, even from that Gbd 
of whom it is said, that ^^ clouds an4 darkness 
are the habitation of his throne f^ and treating of 
a theme so lofty and so inaccessible, as the coim^ 
sels of that Eternal Spirit, " Whose goings forth 
are of old, even from everlasting," challenges of 
man that he should submit his every thought to 
the authority of this high communication. Oh ! 
had the philosophers of the day known as well as 
their great Master, how to draw the vigorous 
land-mark which verges the field of legitimate 
discovery, ^they should have seen when it is that 
philosophy becomes vain, abd science is iaisely so 
called : and bow it is, that when philosophy ia 
true to her principles, she shuts up her faithlbi 
votary to the Bible, and makes him willsr^ to 
count all but loss, ior the knowledge of JesuB 
Christ, and of him orucified. 
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But let it b€ well observed, that the object of 
iiik message is not to convey information to us 
about the state of these planetary regions. This 
is not the matter with whicb it is fraught It is a 
mesi^e from the throne of God to this rebellious 
province of his dominions ; and the purpose of it 
is» to reveal the fearful extent of our guilt and of 
OUT danger, and to lay before us the overtures of 
reconciliation. Were a similar message sent from 
tbe metropolis of a mighty empire, to or^ of its ^ 
remote and revolutionary districts, we should not 
look to it for much information about the state or 
economj of the intermediate provinces/ This 
were a departure from the topic on hand — ^though 
still there may chance to be some incidentsd 
allcisidns to the extent and resources of the whole 
monarchy, to the existence of a similar spirit of 
rebellioi^ in other quarters of the land, or to the 
general principle of loyalty by which it was per- 
vaded. Some casual references of this kind may 
be inserted in such a proclamation, or they may 
not — and it is with this precise feeling of ambi^ 
goity that we op^i the record of that embassy 
yinbkh has been sent us from heaven^ to see if we 
can gather any thing there, aboiit other places of 
tl^ creation, to meet the objections of the infidel 
aBtronomer. But, while we pursue this dbgect, let 
Qs have a care not. to push the speculation be^^ond 
Hxe In&itsttf tiie written testimony; let us keep a 
jastanil a steady eye on the .actual boundary of 
our knowledge, that, throughout every dktioct 
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step of our argument, we might preserve tbat 
chaste and unambitious spirit, which characteriites 
the philosophy of him who explored these distant 
heavens, and, bj the force of his genius, unra- 
velled the secret of that wondrous mechanism 
which upholds them. 

The informations of the Bible upon this subject, 
are of two sorts — ^that from which we confidently 
gather the fact, that the history of the redemption 
of our species is known in other and distant 
places of the creation — and that, from which we 
indistinctly guess at the fact, that the redemption 
itself may stretch beyond the limits of the world 
we occupy. 

And, here it may shortly be adverted to, thatt 
though we know little or nothing of the moral and 
theological economy of the other planets, we are 
not to infer, that the beings who occupy these 
widely extended regions, even though not higher 
than we in the scale of understanding, know little 
of ours. Our first parents, ere they committed 
that act by which they brought themselves and 
their posterity into the need of redemption, had 
frequent and familiar intercourse with God. He 
walked with them in the garden of paradise; and 
there did angels hold their habitual converse; 
and, should the same unblotted innocence which 
charmed and attracted these superior beings to 
the haunts of £den, be perpetuated in every 
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I^aset but our own, then might each of them be 
the scene of high and heavenly communications, 
and an open way for the messengers of God be * 
kept up with them all, and. their inhabitants be 
admitted to a share in the themes and contempla- 
tions of angek, and have their spirits exercised on 
those things, of which we are told that the angels 
desired to look into them ; and thus, as we talk of 
the public mind of a city, or the public mind of 
an empire — by the well-frequented avenues of a 
free and ready circulation, a public mind might 
be fonned throughout the whole extent of God's 
sinless and intelligent creation — and, just as we 
often read of the eyes of all Europe being turned 
to the one spot where some affair of eventful im- ^ 
portance is going on, there might be the eyes of a 
ivbole universe turned to the one world, where 
rebellion against the Majesty of heaven had 
planted its standard; and for the re-admission of 
which within the circle of his fellowship, God, 
whose justice was inflexible, but whose mercy he 
had, by some plan of mysterious wisdom, made to 
rejoice over it, was putting forth all the might, and 
travailing in all the greatness of the attributes 
which belonged to him. 

But, for the full understanding of this argument^ 
it must be remarked, that, while in our exiled ha- 
bitation, where all is darkness, and rebellion, and 
enmity^ the creature engrosses every heart, and 
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our affections, when they shift at all, onlj wander 
from one fleeting vanity to another, it is not so in 
*the habitations ^f the unfidleo. There, every de- 
sire and every movement is subordinated to God. 
fie is seen in all that formed, and in all that is 
spread around them — and^ amid the fulness of that 
delight with which they expatiate over the good 
and the fair of this wondrous universe, the ani-> 
mating charm which pervades their every contem- 
plation, is that they behold, on each visible things 
the impress of the mind that conceiyed, and of 
the hand that made and that upholds it Here, 
God is banished from the thoughts of every na*^ 
tural man, and by a firm and constantly maintain^ 
ed act of usurpation, do the things of sense and 
of time wield an entire ascendency. There, God 
is all in all. They walk in his light They re^ 
joice in the beatitudes of his presence. The veil 
is from off* their eyes, and they see the ch$iracter 
of a presiding Divinity in every scene, and in every 
event to which the Divinity has given birth. It is 
this which stamps a glory and an importance on 
the whole fidd of their contemplations; and When 
they see a new evolution in the history of created 
things, the reason they bend towards it so atten* 
tive an eye, is, that it speaks to their understand* 
ing some new evolution in the purposes of God; 
some new mamfestation of his high attributes*-^ 
some new and iotere^ing step in the history of bis 
sublime admimstratioQ. . - 
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Now, we ought to be aware how it takes off^ 
not from the intrinsic weight, but from the actual 
impression of our argument, that this devotedness 
to God which reigns in other places of the creation; 
this interest in him as the constant and essential 
principle of all enjdyment; this ccmtem in the 
untaintedncss of his glory; this delight in the sur- 
Tej of his perfections and his doings, are what the 
men of our corrupt and darkened world cannot 
sjmpathize with. 

But however little we may enter into it, the 
Bible tells us by many intimations, that amongst 
those creatures who have not fallen from their al«^ 
legiance, nor departed from the living God, God 
is their all — that love to hmi^its enthroned in their 
hearts, and fills them with all the ecstasy of an over* 
whelming affection — ^that a sense of grandeur never 
SQ elm ates their souls^ as whmi they look at the 
might and majesty of the Eternal — that no field of 
cloudless transparency so enchants them by the 
Uissfolness of its visions* as when at the shrine of 
infinite and unspotted holiness, they bend them* 
seires in raptured adoration — that no beauty so 
&s(iinates and attracts them, as does that moral 
heanty which throws a softening lustre ovw the 
awfulness of the Godhead — ^in a word, that the^ 
image of his character is «ver present to their 
cont^nplations^ and the unceasing joy of their 
sinlesaexistencelies in the knowledge and the ad- 
option of Deity. 
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Let us put forth an e£R>rt, aifd keep a steady 
hold of this consideration, for the deadnes^ df our 
earthly imaginations makes^ an effort necessary ; 
and we shall perceive, that thovgh the wbrM we 
live in were the alone dieatre of redemption, thelre 
is A something in the redemption itself that is fitted 
to draw the eye of an arrested universe towards 
it Surely, surely, where delight in God is the 
constant enjoyment, and the earnest intelligent 
contemplation of God is the constant exerciset 
there is nothing in the whole compass of nature 
or of history, that can so set his adoring myriads 
upon the gaze, as some new and wondrous evo- 
lution of the character of God. Now this is fouiid 
in the plan of our redemption ; nor, do I see how 
in any transaction between the great Father of 
existence, and the children who have spruaphg 
from him, the moral attributes of the Deity could, 
if I may so express myself, be put lo so severe 
and so delicate a test It is true, that the great 
matters of sin and of salvation fsdl without im-» 
pression, on the heavy ears of a listless and alien- 
ated world. But they who, to use the langus^ of 
the Bible, are light in the Lord^ look otherwise kt 
these things. They see sin in all its mali^ily, 
and salvation in all its mysterious greatness. Aye# 
ttikd it would put them on the stretch of all their 
fecttlties, when they saw rebelfion lilG^ng np its 
standard against the Majesty cS heaven, and the 
truth and the justice of God embarked on ^&e 
threatenings he had uttered agdlnst all the doeirs 
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of laiqaitf, and the honours of that august tfaroAe, 
which has the firm pillars of inuiiutabilit3r to rest 
upoiXi IwkeA with the fulfifaneht of the ktw that 
had come out from it ; and when nothing else was 
looked fer^ but that God bj putting forth the' 
power of his wrath should accomplish his every* 
denunciation, and vindicate the inflexibility of 
his gorerament, and by one sweeping deed of ven-- 
geani^, assert in the sight of all his creatures, the 
sovereignty which • belonged to him-i-Oh! with 
what desire must they have pondered on his ways, 
when amid the urgency of all these demands- 
which looked so high and so indisj^nsaUe, they 
saw the unfeldings of4he attribute of mercy — ^and 
bow the supreme Lawgiver was bending upon his 
guilty creatures an eye of tenderness — and how 
in his profound and unsearchable wisdom, 1^ was 
devising for them some plan of restoration — and 
how die eternal Son had to move from his dweU-* 
• iDg-place in heaven, to carry it forward through 
^ all the dfiSBctdtieS by which it was encompas^ed-— 
and h^rw, after, by the virtue of his mysterious sa- 
eriicey be had magnified the glbry of every other 
pcileeti0n, be made mercy rejoH^e over them aH, 
jattd fh^w open^a way by which we siniul and 
pofinted wai<dereT9 might, with thcf whole lustre 
<rf thir iHviiie 'character untkHusbedj be re-admit- 
tedutoiefiowslnp wStfiGod, and 1^ again brought 
tedkwithmilie eirek of his loyal abdafi^etionate 
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Now, the essential character of such a traosac- 
lion, viewed as a manifestation of God, does not 
hang upon the number of worlds, over which this 
sin and this salvation may have extended. We 
Icnow that over this one world such an economy 
of wisdom and of mercy is instituted — ^and, even 
should this be the only world that is embraced by 
it, the moral display of the Godhead is mainly 
and substantially the same, as if it reached 
throughout the whole of that habitable extent 
which the science of astronomy has made known 
to us. By the disobedien<ie of this one world, the 
law was tran^led on; and, in the business of 
making truth and mercy to meet, and have a har- 
monious accomplishment on the men of this worid, 
the dignity of God was put to the same trial ; the 
justice of God appeared to lay the same imifiove- 
able barrier; the wisdom of God had to clear a 
way through the same diiUculties; the forgiveness 
of God had to find the same mysterious convey- 
ance to the sinners of a solitary world, as to the 
sinners of half a universe. The extent of the 
field upon which this question was decided, has 
no more. influence on the question itself, ih^n the 
figure or the dimensions of that field of combat^ 
t)n which some great political question was foc^bt^ 
has on the importance or on the moral princil^ 
of the controversy that gave rise tbii This oi>^ 
jection about the nai'rowness of the the^re, <i|#^ 
ries along with it all the grossness of niaterialisli^ 
To the eye of spiritual aotl intelligent beings, it 
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& nothing* In their viemr, the redemption of a 
sinfiil world derives its chief interest from the dis- 
play it gives of the mind and purposes of the 
Deitj— and, should that world be but a single 
speck in the immensity of the works of God, the 
only way in which this affects their estimate of 
him, is to magnify his loving kindness— who rather 
than lose one solitary world of the myriads he has 
formed, would lavish all the riches of his benifi* 
cence and of his wisdom on the recovery of its 
guilty population. 

Now, though it must be admglted that the Bible 
does not speak clearly or decisively as to the 
proper effect of redemption being extended to 
other worlds; it speaks most clearly and most 
decisively about the knowledge of it being dis* 
seminated amongst other orders of created intel- 
ligence than our ovm. But if the contemplation 
of God be their supreme enjoyment, then the very 
circumstance of our redemption being known to 
them, may invest it, even though it be but the re* 
demption of one solitary world, with an import* 
ance as wide as the universe itsel£ It may spread 
amongst the. hosts of immensity a new illustration 
of the character of him who is all their praise, 
and m, looking toward whom every energy within 
tbmn is moved to the exercise of a deep and de« 
^^ed admiratioa The scene of the transaction 
w^ he nanaw in p«at of material extent^ whil* 
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in tlie transaction itself. there may be such, amoral 
dignityt as to blazon ihe.perfectbns of.^tbe Gi>d^ 
head over the face of creation; aad ihunthe 
manifested glorj of the^ Eternalr ia^swttd forth a 
tide of ecstasy, and of b^b gratulation, ihroiii^ 
out the whole extent of his dependent ,pfoviiic^>» 

I will not, in proof of the position, that the,hi^« 
tory of our redemption is known in other and dis- 
tant places of creation, and is matter pf deep ig^ 
terest and feeling amongst other prders of crea^^. > 
intelligence — I will not put down all the quotationa^ 
which might be as^mbled together qpoo this 9??: 
gument It is an impressive qircqmstance, tbe^t 
when Moses and Elias made a yii^t to.onr Savioiur , 
' on the mount of transfiguraticm, .and appealed in 
glory from heaven, the topic they brought d^mg. 
with them, and with which they were fraught, waa . 
the decease he was going to accomplish M J^TUr 
salem. And however insipid the things of^ourraU - 
Fation may be to an earthly. understaodji^; we 
are made to know, that in the sufferings of Cbifeti . 
and the glory which should foUow, there is .nMMAer..^ 
to attfaet the notice of eejeaticd^pirito, foivfbi^ 
are the very tfaingsi^ 9ay» tlie JBible,>^i^jEU)9ri» ^ 
d^ire,^ to V>fk. into*^ And hfwev^ir ^j^f^les^itv^ii* 
the duU. aad^grofV^^^ i^iUtdiv^a^ il# ^^sMdbf^^ 
m|y,n niay . fi^ fLboi^^ P^ctfoM^ off t||ir!Q*dKi«> 
hej^/^ thn;dif^ of thcfSf IPOV^ 
ecoi^y of ,|b/t ppjpp^fit is fnl^tirilliijiia liiflimiii 
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book of God^s message^ that the creation hwsrits 
dispels and its provinces ; and tre' accordingly 
read <^ thrones, and dominions, and princijp^- 
ties, and powem*^-^nd whetherth^e terms denote 
the s^qpante regions of goiremme^ or the beingis 
whi^ hf a commissictti granted from the sanctuary 
of heaven, ait in delegated authority aver them — 
even in their eyes the mystery of Christ stands 
^arrayed in aU the splendour of unsearchable 
riches; for we are told tlmt this mystery was re* 
fealed for the rery intent, that unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, might bie 
made ^own by the church, the manifold wisdom 
of God. And while we, whose prospect reaches 
not beyond the narrow limits of the comer we oc- 
cupy, look c«i the dealings of God in the world, 
as oir^fring in them all the insignificancy of a pro- 
Tiaeial ^nsaction; God himself, whose eye 
reaches ^o places which our eye hath not seen, 
mt our ear heard of, neither hath it entered into 
^ imagkiaticm of our heart to conceive, stampa 
a umvef«afity on the whole matter of the Ghristiaii 
salvation, by such revelations as the following : 
ThM he ia to gaflier toge&er hi one all things in 
Cla«i^i|b«^>4rhich are in heaven^ knd which are 
m:W^«#M in llhh— and thkt at the nam^ c^ 

aD&4fiii^ il^Ati^^ ai^HhingH^ eartb^ 
anilidHA^ili^lite^C^ 

in heaven. 



We will not say in how far some of these pas* 
sages extend the proper effect of that redemption 
which is bj Christ Jesas, to other quarters of the 
universe of God ; but they at least go to estaUish 
a widely disseminated knowledge of this transac- 
tion amongst the other orders of created intelli- 
gence. And they give us a distant glimpse of 
something more extended. They present a faint 
opening, through which may be seen some few 
(races of a wider and a nobler dispensation. They 
' bring before us a dim^^transparency, on the other 
side of which the images of an obscure magnifi- 
cence dazzle indistinctly upon the eye ; and tell us 
that in the economy of redemption, there is a 
grandeur commensurate to all that is known of the 
other works i^nd purposes of the Eternal. They 
offer us no details; and man, who ought not to at« 
tempt a wisdom above that which is written, should 
never put forth his hand to the drapery of that 
impenetrable curtain which God in his mysterious 
wisdom has spread over those ways, of which it is 
but a very small portion that we know of them. 
But certain it is, that we know as much of them 
irom the Bible; and the Infidel^ with all the pridie 
of his boasted astronomy, knows so little oi tbemf^ 
from any power of observation, that the basel^Si 
aigomeht of his, on which we have dwelt so loi^ 
18 overborne in the light of all that positive «(vi'^ 
dence which God has poured around the recocdt 
of his own testimcmy, and even in the light of it^ 
laore obscure and casud intimationSit 
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The udmite and variegated details of the waj 
m which this wondrous economy is extended, 
God has chosen tp withhold from us ; hut he has 
oftener than once made to us a broad and a gene- ' 
ral announcement of its dignity. He does not tell 
us whether the fountain opened in the house of 
Judah, for sii) and for uncleanness, send forth its 
healii^ streaips to other worlds than our own. 
He does n(^ tell us the extent of the atonement. 
But he tells us that the atonement itself, known 
as it is among the myriads of the celestial, forms 
the high song of eternity ; that the Lamb who was 
slain, is surrounded by the acclamations of one 
wide and universal empire ; that the might of his 
wond^rous achievements, spreads a tide of gratu« 
lation over the multitudes who are about his 
throne f and. that there never ceases to ascend 
from the worshippers of him who washed us from 
eur sins in his blood, a voice loud as from numbers 
without number, sweet as from blessed voices 
uttering joy, when heaven rings jubilee, and loud 
hosanna&ffll the eternal regions, 

^ lAnd i beh^, and I heard the voice of many 
angeb roui»l about the throne, and die number of 
(hetid-iwas ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
tl^MB8Ridd of duHisands, saying, with a Ipud voicet 
Wc^y is the Lan^ that wai^: slain, to receive 
powepy aad riciiesv and wisdom, and strength, aii4 
^iMTf; and'honour, and U«»ing.* And every i^^a*-. 
tnre which is in toaven, :and on the .earth)!'«ai4^ 
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under the eartji^ and rach' as ate in the aea, znA 
all that are in them, heard I sayii^^ Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power,, be unto him ttmt 
sitteth on the throne/ and unto the Lamb,'for ever 
and even'' 

A king might have the whole of his reign 
crowded with the enterprises of glory ; and by the 
might of his arms, and the wisdom of his counsds 
might win the first reputation among the poten- 
tates of the world ; and be idoli^sed throughout all 
his provinces, for the wealth and the security that 
he had spread around them~-and still it is con«* 
ceivable, that by the act of a single day in behalf 
of a single family ; by some soothing visitation of 
tenderness to a poor and solitary cottage; by 
some deed of compassion, which conferred en* 
largement and relief on one despairing sufferer; 
by some graceful movement of sensibility at a tale 
of wretchedness; by some noble efibrt of sdf- 
denial, in virtue of which he subdued his every 
purpose of revenge, and spread the mioitle of a 
generous oblivion over the fault of the man who 
had insulted and aggrieved him ; above all, by an 
exercise of pardon so skilfully adnunistered, as 
that instead of brinjging him down to a state of 
defencelessness against the provocation of fbtiif e 
injuries, it threw a deeper sacredness ov» faim^ 
and stamped a more invi<dable dignity than ever 
on his person and character :-«wfay, my bfethrcso, 
on the strength of one such performance done in 
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t single hour, and reaching no further in itsiia*- 
mediate "bflfeclS than to one house, or to one indi- 
vidual, it is a moat possible thing, that the highest 
monarch upon earth might draw such a lustre 
around him as would eclipse the renown of all his 
public achievements — and that such a display of 
tnagnanimity, or of worth, beaming from the 
secrecy of his familiar moments, might waken a 
more cordial veneration in every bosom, than all 
the splendour of his conspicuous history — aye, and 
that it might pass down to posterity, as a more enr 
during monument of greatness, and raise him fur* 
ther by its moral elevation above the level of or- 
dinary praise ; 'and when he passes in review be- 
fore &e men of distant ages, may this deed of 
modest, gentle, unobtrusive virtue, be at all time» 
appealed to, as the most sublime and touching 
memorial of his name. 

In like manner, did the King eternal, immortal, 
and invisible, surrounded as he is with the splen- 
dours of a wide and everlasting monarchy, turn 
him to our humble habitation ; and the footsteps 
of God manifest in the flesh, have been on the 
narrow spot of ground we occupy ; and small 
thbiigjb oiir mansion be, amid the orbs and the sys* 
teififeiif immensity, hither hath the King of glory 
b^t his niysterious way, and entered the taber- 
niSSte'bf 'mefn, and in the disguise of a servant di4 
he ^jotirn ior years under the roof which cano-^ 
pies our bbiBcuire and solitary world. Yes, it is 
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but a twinkling atom in the peopled infinity of 
worlds that are around it — but look to the moml 
grandeur of the transaction, and not to the mate- 
rial extent of the field upon which it was executed— 
and from the retirement of our dwelling-place, 
there may issue forth such a display of the God- 
head, as will circulate the glories of his name 
amongst all his worshippers. Here sin entered. 
Here was the kind aiid universal benificence of a 
Father, repaid by the ingratitude of a whole 
family. Here the law of God was dishonoured, and 
that too in the face of its proclaimed and unal- 
terable sanctions. Here the mighty contest of 
the attributes wa^ ended — and when justice put 
forth its demands, and truth called for the fidfilr 
ment of its warnings, and the immutability of God 
would not recede by a single iota, from any one 
of its positions, and ajl the severities he had ever 
uttered against the children of iniquity, seemed to 
gather into one cloud of threatening vengeance 
on the tenement that held us — did the visit of the 
only-begotten Son chase away all these obstacles 
to the triumph of mercy — and humble as the 
tenement may be, deeply shaded in the obscurity 
of insignificance as it is, among the statelier man- 
sions which are on every side of it — yet will the 
recal of its exiled family never be forgotten — and 
the illustration that has been given here, of the 
mingled grace and nxajesty of God, will never lose 
its place among the themes and the acclamation* 
of eternity. 
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And here it niay be remarked, that as- tia 
earthly king who throws a moral aggrandizement 
aromid him, by the act of a single day, finds, that 
after its performance, he may have the space of 
many years for gathering to himself the triumphs 
of an extended reign— so the King who sits on 
high, and with whom one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day, will find, 
that after the period of that special administration 
is ended, by which this strayed world is again 
brought back within the limits of his favoured 
creation, there is room enough along the mighty 
traKzk of eternity, for accumulating upon himself a 
glory as wide and as universal as is the extent of 
his dominions. You will allow the most illustrious 
of this world's potentates, to give some hour of 
his private history to a deed of cottage or of do- 
mestic tenderness; and every time you think of 
the interesting story, you will feel how sweetly 
and how gracefully the remembrance of it blends 
itself with ; the fame of his public achievements. 
But still you think that there would not have been 
room enough for these achievements of 'his, had 
much of his time been spent, either amongst the 
habitations of the poor, or in the retirement of 
his own family ; and you conceive, that it is be- 
cause a single day bears so small a proportion to 
the time of^liis whole history, that he has been 
able to combine an interesting display of private 
worth, with all that brilliancy of exhibition, which 
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has brought hini down to posterity in the character 
of an august and a mighty sovereign^ 

Now apply this to the matter befm^ us. HuA 
the history of our redemption been confined within 
the limits of a single day, the argument that Infr 
delity has drawn from the multitude of other 
worlds, would never have be«i oflfered* It is 
true, that ou];s is but an insignificant portion of the 
territory of God — but if the attentions by wlm^ 
he has signalized it, had only taken up a single 
day, this would never have occurred to us a^ 
£:>rming any sensible withdrawment of the lAind of 
the Deity from the concerns qf his vast and um* 
versal government. It is the time which the plan 
of our salvation requires, that startles all those on 
whom this argument has any impression. It is th^ 
time taken up about this paltry world, which they^ 
feel to be out of proportion to the number of 
other worlds, and to the immensity of the sur^ 
rounding creation. Now, to meet this impression, 
I do not insist at present on what I have already 
brought forward, that God, whose ways are not 
as our ways, can have his eye at the same instant 
on every place, and can divide and diversify his 
attention into any number of distinct exercises* 
What I have now to remark, is, that the Infidel 
who urges the astronomical objection to the truth 
of Christianity, is only looking with half an eye 
to the principle on wl]dch It rests. Carry out the 
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piiMiple, and the objectioti inEinishes. He lookB 
abroad on the isnnensitj of space, and tells us 
how impossible it is, that this harrow corner of it 
can be so distinguished by the attentions of the 
Deity. Why does he not also look abroad on the 
magnificence of eternity ; and perceive how the 
whole period of these peculiar attentions, how the 
whole time which elapses between the fall of man 
and the consummation of the scheme of his re- 
coTery^ is tot the twinkling of a tnoment to (be 
nri^ty roll of innumerable ages ? The whole 
interval between the time of Jesus Christ's leaving 
bk Father's abode, to sojourfi amongst us, to that 
time when he shall hare put all his enemies under 
hia feet, aikd delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even his Father, that God may be all in all; the 
whole of this intervarbears as small a proportion 
to the whole of the Almighty's reign, as this so- 
litary world does to the univerise around it, and an 
iirfeoitely smaller proportion than any time, how* 
ever short, which an earthly monarch spends on 
iOBle enterprise of private benevolence, does to 
the whofe walk of his public and recorded history. 

Why then does nt)t the man, who can shoot his 
eoncepiions so sublimely abroad over the field of 
an immensity that knows no limits — ^why does he 
fiot al^ shoot them forward through the vista of a 
succession, that ever flows without stop and with- 
out terminatinn ? He has burst across the confines 
of this world's habitation in space, and out pf the 
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field which lies on the other side of it, has he 
gathered an argnment against the truth of revela- 
tion. I feel that I have nothing to do hat to barst 
across the confines of this world's history in time^ 
and put of the futurity which lies beyond it, can I 
gather that which will blow the argument to 
pieces, or stamp upon it all the narrowness of a 
partial and mistaken calculation. The day is 
coming, when the whole of this wondrous history 
shall be looked back upon by the eye -of remem- 
brance, and be regarded as one incident in the 
extended annals of creation, and with all the illus- 
tration and all the glory it has thrown on the cha- 
racter of the Deity, will it be seen as a single step 
in the evolution of his designs; and long as Hke 
time may appear, firom the first act of our redemp-^ 
tion to its final accpmplishment, and close and ex- 
clusive as we may think the attentions of God 
upon it, it will be found that it has left him room 
enough for all his concerns, and that on the high 
scale of eternity, it is but one of those pasmig 
and ephemeral transactions,'which crowd the his* 
tory of a never-ending administration. 



DISCOURSE V. 



^N 989 SIVFATHT THAX IS FELT FOR MAN IN. THE OIS<- 

TANT PLACES OF CREATION. 



^I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven orer one 
tmner that lepenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance.'^ — Luke zv, 7* 

I HAVE alieady attempted at full length to esta- 
bli^ the position, that the infidel argument of as- 
troiQ^mers goes to expunge a natural perfection 
from die character of God, even that wqndrous 
property of his, by which he, at the same instant 
ef time, can bend a close and a careful attentioo 
on a countless diversity of objects, and diffuse the 
intimacy of his power and of his presence, &Gm 
the greatest to the minutest and most insignificant 
of them all. I also adverted shortly to this other 
circumstance, that it went to impair a moral at« 
tribute of the Deity. It goes to impair the bene* 
volence of his nature. It is saying much for the 
benevolence of God, to say, that a single world, or 
a single system, is not enough for it — ^that it must 
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hare the spread of a mightier region, on which it 
may pour forth a tide of exuberancy throughout all 
its prorinces — that as far as our vision can carry us, 
it has strewed immensity with the floating recep- 
tacles of life, and has stretched over each of them 
the garniture (^ such a sky as mandes our own 
habitation — ^and that even from distances which 
are far beyond the reach of human eye, the songs of 
gratitude and praise may now be arising to the 
one God, who sits surrounded by the regards of 
his one great and universal family. 

Now it is sayii^ much for the benevolence of 
God, to say that it s^mIs forth these wide and ^- 
tant emanations over the surface of a territory so 
ample, that the world we inhabit, lying imbedded 
as it does amidst so much surrounding greatness, 
shrinks into a point that to the universal eye might 
appear to be almost imperceptible. But does it 
ttot add to the power and to the perfection of dns 
universal eye, that at the very moment it is taking 
a cx>mprehensf ve survey of the vast, it can festen 
a steady and undistracted attention on each mi- 
nute and separate portion of it ; that at the very 
moment it is looking at all worlds, it can look most 
pointedly and most intelligently to each of them ^ 
that at the very moment it sweeps the field of im- 
mensity, it can settle all the earnestness of its re- 
gards upon every distinct hand-breadth of that 
field; that at the very moment at which it em- 
braces the totality of existence, it can send a most 
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tb0KV%h ak)d penetrating iospeetipn into each of 
its detaik, and into every one of its endless 
4iversitiefi? You cannot fail to perceive how 
much this adds to the power of the all-seeing eye. 
Tell me then, if it do not add as much perfection 
iio the benevolence of God, that while it is lex- 
;patiating over the vast field of created things, 
there is not one portion of the field overlooked by 
it ; that while it scatters blessings over the whole 
io£ an infinite range, it causes them to descend in 
a shower of plenty on eyety separate habitation ; 
that while his arm is underneath and round about 
^i worlds, he enters witUn the precincts of every 
^ne of them, and gives a care and a tpniterness to 
«ach individual of their teeming population. Oh ! 
does not the God, who is said to be Jove, shed 
^vew this attribute of his its finest illustration, 
wheni while he sits in the highest heaven, and 
pours out bis fiilqess oih the whole sujbordinate do- 
jpaain of nature and of providence, he bows a 
pitying regand on ih^ v^ry humblest of his children, 
9lbA sends his reviving Spirit into every heart, and 
cheers by his presence every home, aad provides 
for the wants of every family, and watches every 
Mck-bed, ai^ listens to the complaints of every 
«uflferer; and while, by his wondrous mind the 
weight of universjiJ goveromeotis bocne, oh ! is it 
not omre wondrous and more excellent still, thajt 
lie /eels for every sorrow, and has an ear open to 
feieiy iwray«*? 



" It doth not jet appear what we shall be,*^ 
says the apostfe John, " but we know that when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.'* It is the present lot of the 
angels, that they behold the face of our Father in 
heaven, and it would seem as if the effect of this 
was to form and to perpetuate in them the moral 
likeness of himself, and that they reflect back 
upon him his own image, and that thus a diffiised 
resemblance to the Godhead is kept up amongst 
all those adoring worshippers who live in the near 
and rejoicing contemplation of the Godhead. 
Mark then how that peculiar and endearing fea- 
ture in tne goodness of the Deity, which we have 
just now adverted to — ^mark how beauteously it is 
reflected downwards upon us in the revealed atti- 
tude of angels. From the high eminences of 
heaven, are they bending a wakeful regard over 
the men of this sinful world ; and the repentance 
of every one of them spreads a joy and a high 
gratulation throughout all its dwelling places. 
Put this trait of the angelic character into contrast 
with the dark and louring spirit of an infidel. He 
is told of the multitude of other worlds, and he 
feels a kindling magnificence in the conception, 
and he is seduced by an elevation which he cannot 
carry, and from this airy summit does he look 
down on the insignificance of the world we occupy, 
and pronounces it to be unworthy of those visits 
and of those attentions which we read of in the 
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New Testament. He is unable to wing his op- 
ward way along the scale, either of moral or of 
natural perfection;. and when the wonderful ex- 
tent of the field is madcf known to him, over which 
the wealth of the Divinity is lavished — there he 
stops, and wilders, and altogether misses this es- 
sential perception, that the power and perfection 
of the Divinity are not more displayed by the mere 
magnitude of the field, than they are by that mi- 
nute and exquisite filUng up, which leaves not its 
smallest portions neglected; but which imprints 
the fulness of the Godhead upon every one of 
them; and proves, by every flower of the pathless 
desert, as well as by every orb of immensity, how 
this unsearchable Being can care for all, and pro- 
vide for all, and throned in mystery too high for 
us, can, throughout every instant of time, keep 
his attentive eye on every separate thing that he 
has formed, and by an act of his thoughtful and 
presiding intelligence, can constantly embrace alL 

But God, compassed about as he is with light 
inaccessible, and full of glory, lies so hidden from 
the ken and conception of all our faculties, that 
the spirit of man sinks exhausted by its attempts 
to comprehend him. Could the image of the Su- 
preme be placed direct before the eye of the 
mind, that. flood of splendour, which is ever is- 
suing from him on all who have the privilege qf 
beholding, would not only dazzle, but overpower 
us. ^ And, therefore it is, that I bid you look to 
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the reilectioa of that image^ and dim to taken 
Tiew of its mitigated glories, and to gatl^r the 
iiaeaments of the Godhead in the face of those 
righteous angels, who have never thrown away 
from them the resemhlance in which they were 
created; and, unable as you are to support the 
grace and the majesty of that countenance, before 
which the spns and the prophets of other dayB 
fell, and became s^ dead men, let us, before we 
bring this argument to a dose, borrow one lesson 
of him who sitteth on the throne, from the aspeet 
and the revealed doings of those who are surround* 
ing it 

The infidel, then, as he widens the fiel^ of hii* 
contemplations, would suffer its every separate 
object to die away intolbrgetfulness: these angels, 
expatiating as they do over the range of a loftier 
universality, are represented as all awake to the 
history of each of its distinct and subordinate pro- 
vinces. The infidel, with his mind afloat among 
suns and am<Mig systems, can find no place in his 
already occupied regards, for that hiunble planet 
which lodges and accommodates our species : the 
angels, standing on a loftier summit, and with a 
mightier prospect of creation before them, are yet 
represented as looking down on this single world, 
and attentively marking the every feeling and the 
every demand of all its feimilies. The infidel, by 
sinking us down to an unnoticeabie minuteness, 
woidd lose sight of our dwelling-place altc^ether. 
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luiril sfNT^id a dack^ing shroud of oblkion over 
aH the concems and all the interests <^ men; but 
the ai^els will not so abandon us ; sind undazzled 
bj the whole surpassing grandeur of that scenery 
whioh is around th^n, are they revealed as direct- 
ii^ all tlie fulness of their regard to this our habi- 
tation, and casting a longing and a benignant eye 
on ounieli^es and On CMir children. The iivfid^ 
will tell lis of those worlds which roll afiir, and 
the number of which outstrips the arithmetic oi 
the human luiderstanding— and then with the 
hatsdness of an unfeeling calculation, will he con- 
sign the (me we occupy, with all its guilty genera* 
tions, to despair. But he who founts the nuitiber 
of the stars, is set forth to us as looking at erery 
io^bitant among the millions of our species, and 
by the word of the Gospel beckoning to him with 
the hand of invitation, and on the very first step 
of his return, as moving towards him with all the 
eagerness of the prodigal's father, to receive him 
" back again into that jMresence from which he had 
ivandered. And as to this, world, in favour of 
which ^le scowling infidel [will not p^mitone seli* 
tary movement, all heaven is represented as in it 
8tir about its restoration ; and there cannot a sin- 
gle s(m or a smgle daughter be recalled from sin 
uMo righteousness, without an acclamation of joy 
amongst the hosts of Paradise* Aye, and I can 
say it of tibe humblest and the unworthieet of you 
aU,«that the eye of angels is upon him, and that 
his repenta»ce would at this moment, send forth a 
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wave of delighted sensibility throug^iout the mighty 
throng of their innumerable legions. 

N0W9 the single question I have to ask, is, On 
which pf the two sides of this contrast do we see 
most of the impress of heaven? Which of the two 
' would be most glorifying to God ? Which of them 
carries upon it most of that evidence which lies in 
its having a celestial character? For if it be the , 
side of the infidel, then must all our hopes eitpire 
with the ratifying of that fatal sentence, by which 
the world is doomed, through its insignificancy, to 
perpetual exclusion from the attentions of the 
Godhead. I have long been knocking at the door 
of your understanding, and have tried to find an 
admittance to it for many an argument. I now^ 
make my appeal to the sensibilities of your heart; 
and tell me, to whom does the moral feeling within 
it yield its readiest testimony — to the infidel, who 
would make this world of ours vanish away 
into abandonment — or to those angels, who ring 
throughout all their mansions the hosannas of joy, 
over every one individual of its repentant popu- 
lation ? 

And here I cannot omit to take advantage of 
that opening with which our Saviour has furnish- 
ed us, by the parables of this chapter, and admits 
us into a familiar view of that principle on which 
the inhabitants of heaven are so awake to the de- 
liverance and the restoration of our species. To 
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iHostrate the difference in the reach of knowledge 
and 6f affection, between a man and an angel, let 
us think of the difference of reach hetwecB one 
man and another. You may often witness a man^ 
who feels neither tenderness n^r care beyond the 
precincts of his own family; but who, on the 
strength of those instinctive fondnesses which na- 
ture has implanted in his boaom, may earn the 
character of an amiable father, or a kind husband, 
or a bright example of all that is soft and endear- 
ing in the relations of domestic society. Now, 
conceive him, in addition to al this, to ciarry his 
affections abroad, without, at the same time, any 
abatement of their intensity towards the objects 
which are at home — that, stepping across the 
limits of the house he occupied he takes an in- 
terest in the families which are near him — that he 
lends his services to the town or the district 
wherein he is placed, and gives up a portion of his 
time to the thoughtful labours of a humane and 
public-spirited citizen. By this enlargement in the 
sphere of his attention he has extended his reach j 
^d, provided he has not done s6 at the expense 
of that regard which is due to his family — a thing 
which, cramped and confined as we are, we are 
very 'apt, in the exercise of our hhmble faculties, 
to do — I put it to you, whether, by extending the 
reach of his views and his affections, he has' not 
extended his worth and his moral respectability 
along with it? 
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But I can conceive a still further enlargement 
I can figure to myself a man, whose wakeful sym- 
pathy overflows the field of his own immediate 
neighhourhood — to whom the name of country 
comes with all the omnipotence of a charm upon 
his heart, and with all the urgency of a most 
righteous and resistless claim upon his service&h-<!^ 
who never hears the name of Britain sounded in 
his ears, but it stirs up all his enthusiasm in be- 
half of the worth and the welfare of its people-^ 
who gives himself up, with all the devotedness of 
a passion, to the best and the purest objects of 
patriotism — and who, spurning away fi-om him the 
vulgarities of party ambition, separates his life and 
his labours to the fine pursuit of augmenting the 
science, or the virtue, or the substantial prosperity 
of his nation. Oh ! could such a man retain all 
the tenderness, and fulfil all the duties which honie 
and which neighbourhood require of him, and at 
the same time expatiate, in the might of his un- 
tired faculties, on so wide a field of benevolent 
contemplation-^would not this extension of reach 
place him still higher than before, on the scale 
both of moral and intellectual gradation, and give 
him a still brighter and more enduring name in 
the records of human excellence ? 

And, lastly, I can conceive a still loftier flight of 
humanity — a man, the aspiring of whose heart for, 
the good of man> knows no limitations-— whose 
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ioQgingd, and whose oonceptiom on this subject^ 
orerieap all the barriers of geography — who, look- 
ing on himi^eir as a brother of th^ species, links 
every spare energy which belongs to him with the 
cause of its melioration— who can embrace with* 
in the grasp of his ample desires th« whole family 
of mankind — and who, in obedience to a heaven- 
bom movement of principle within him, separaten 
himself to some big and busy enterprise, which is 
to tell on the moral destinies of the world. Oh ! 
could such a man mix up the softenings of private 
virtue with the habit of so sublime a comprehen- 
sion — ^if, amid those magnificent darings of thought 
and of performance, the mildness of his benign* 
&6t eye could stiU continue to cheer, the retreat 
of his family, and to spread the charm and the 
tecredness of piety among all its members- 
could he even mingle himself, in all the gentleness 
6f ^ soothed and a smiling heart, with the playful* 
ness of his children — and also find strength to 
ehed the blessings of his presence and his counsel 
over the vicinity around him;— oh! would not tb^ 
combination of so much grace with so much lofti* 
ness, only serve the more to aggrandize him? 
Would not the oiie ingrec^ent of a character so 
rs^e, go to illustrate and to niagnify the other? 
And would not you pronouftce him to be the fair^^ 
esi specimen of our nature, who could so call oul 
all your tenderness, while he challenged and com- 
pelled all your veneration ? 
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Nor can I proceed, at this point oimj argument, 
without adverting to the way in which this last 
and this largest style of benevolence is exempli- 
fied in our own country — where the spirit of the 
Gospel has given to many of its enlightened dis- 
ciples the impulse of such a philanthropy, as car- 
ries abroad their wishes and their endeavours to 
the very outskirts of human population — a philan- 
thropy, of which, if you asked the extent or the 
boundary of its field, we should answer, in the 
language of inspiration, that the field is the world 
—a philemithropyy which overlooks all the distinc- 
tions of cast and of colour, and spreads its ample 
regards over the whole brotherhood of the spe- 
cies-^a philanthropy, which attaches itself to 
man in thq general; to man throughout all his 
varieties ; to man as the partaker of one common 
nature, and who, in whatever clime or latitude 
you may meet with him, is found to breathe the 
same sympathies, and to possess the same high 
capabilities both of bliss and of improvement. It 
is true that, upon this subject, there is often a 
loose and unsettled magnificence of thought, which 
is^fruitful of nothing but empty speculation. But 
the men to whom I allude have not imaged the en- 
terprise in the form of a thing unknown. They 
have given it a local habitation. They have 
bodied it forth in deed and in accomplishment 
They have turned the dream into a reality. In 
(hem, ttie power of a lofty generalization meei» 
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with its happiest attemperment in the principle and 
perseverance, and all the chastening and suhdo- 
ing virtues of the New Testament. And, were I 
in search of that fine union of grace and of great- 
ness which I have now been insisting on, and in 
virtqe of which the enlightened Christian can at 
once find room in his bosom for the concerns of 
universal humanity, arid for the play of kindliness 
towards every individual he meets with — I could 
no wherCmore readily expect to find it, than with 
the worthies of our own land — the Howard of a 
former generation, who paced it over Europe in 
quest of the unseen wretchedness which abounds 
in it--or in such men of our present generation 
as Wilberforce, who lifted his unwearied voice 
against the biggest outrage ever practised on our 
nature, till he wrought its extermination — and 
Clarkson, who plied his assiduous task at rearing 
the materials of its impressive history, and at length 
carried, for this righteous cause, the mind of Par- 
liament — and Carey, from whose hand the genera- 
tions of the East are now receiving the elements 
of their moral renovation — and, in fine, those holy 
and devoted men, who count not their lives dear 
unto them ; but,, going forth every year from the 
island of our habitation, carry the message of 
heaven over the face of the world; and in the 
fi-ont of severest obloquy are now labouring in 
remotest lands ; and are reclaiming another and 
another portion from the wastes of dark and fallen 
bun^anity ; and are widening the domains of gps- 
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pel light and gospel principle amcrngst them ; and 
are spreading a moral beauty around the every 
spot on which they pitch their lowly tabernacle; 
and are at length compelling even the eye and the 
testimony of gainsayers, by the success of their 
noble enterprise ; and are forcing the exclamation 
of delighted surprise from the charmed and the 
arrested traveller, as he looks at the softening tints 
which they are now spreading over the wildemeea^ 
and as he hears the sound of the chapel bell, axid. 
as in those haunts where, at the distance of half 
a generation, savages would have scowled upon 
his path, be regales himself with the hum of mis- 
sionary schools, and the lovely spectacle of peace- 
fuland Christian villages. 

Such, then, is the benevolence, at once so gen- 
tle and so lofty, of those men, who, sanctified by 
the faith that is in Jesus, have had their hearts 
visited from heaven by a beam of warmth and of 
sacredness. What, then, I should like toknow, 
is the benevolence of the place from whence such 
an influence cometh ? How wide is the compass of 
this virtue there, and how exquisite is the feeling 
of its tenderness, and how pure and how fervent 
are it$ aspirings among those unfallen beings who 
have no darkness, and no encumbering weight of 
corruption to strive against! Angels have a 
mightier reach of contemplation. Angels can 
Wok upon this worlds and all which it inherits, as 
the pai t of a larger Honily. Angels were in the 
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full exercise of their powers even at the first in^ 
fency of our species, and shared in the gratula- 
tions of that period, when at the birth of hamanity 
all intelligent nature felt a gladdening impulse, 
and the morning stars sang together for joy. 
They loved us even with the love which a family 
on earth bears to a younger sister; and the very 
ehildhood of our tinier faculties did only serve the 
more to endear us to them ; and though born at a 
later hour in the history of creation, did they re- 
gard us as heirs of the same destiny with them- 
selves, to rise along with them ip the scale of 
moral elevation, to bow at the same footstool, and 
to partake in those high dispensations of a pa- 
rent's kindness and a parent's care, which are ever 
emanating from the tlirone of the Eternal on all 
the members of a duteous and affectionate family. 
Take the reach of an angePs mind, but, at the 
Mime time, take the seraphic fervour of an angel's 
bencFolence along with it ; how, from the emi- 
nence on which he stands he may have an eye 
upon many worlds, and a remembrance upon the 
origin and the successive concerns of every one 
of them ; how he may feel the full force of a most 
affecting relationship with the habitants of each, 
as the ofl&pring of one common Father; and 
though it be both the effect and the evidence of 
our depravity, that we cannot sympathize with 
these pure and generous ardours of a celestial 
spirit; how it may consist with the lofly compre- 
hension, and the ever-breatiiing love of an angels 
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that he can both shoot his benevolence abroad 
over a mighty expanse of planets and of systems, 
and lavish a flgod of tenderness on each individual 
of their teeming population. 

Keep all this in view, and you cannot fail to 
perceive how the principle, so finely and so co- 
piously illustrated in this chapter, may be brought 
to meet the infidelity we have thus long been em- 
ployed in combating. It was nature, and the ex- 
perience of every bosom will affirm it^t was na- 
ture in the shepherd to leave the ninety and nine 
of his flock forgotten and alone in the wilderness, 
and betaking himBelf to the mountains, to give all 
his labour and all his concern to the pursuit of one 
solitary wanderer. It was nature ; and we are 
told in the passage before us, that it is such a 
portion of nature as belongs not merely to men, 
but to angels ; when the woman, with her mind in 
a state of listlessness as to the nine pieces of silver 
that were in secure custody, turned the whole 
force of her anxiety to the one piece which she 
bad lost, and for which she had to light a candle^ 
and to sweep the house, and to search diligently 
until ehe found it. It was nature in hex to rejoice 
more over that piece, than over all the rest of 
them, and to tell it abroad among friends and 
neighbours, that they might rejoice along with 
her — aye, and sadly effaced as humanity is, in all 
her original lineaments, this is a part of our na- 
ture, the very movements of which are experi- 
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Biiced in heaven, « where there is more joy orer 
one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repentance." For 
any thing I know, the every planet that rolls in 
the immensity around me, may be a land of 
righteousness ; and be a member of the household 
of God ; and have her secure dwelling-place 
within that ample limit, which embraces his great 
and universal family. But I know at least of one 
%?anderer ; and how wofuUy she has strayed from 
peace and from purity ; and how in dreary alien- 
ation from him who made her, she has bewildered 
herself amongst those many devious tracts^, which 
have carried her afar from the path of immor- 
tality ; and how sadly tai*nished all those beauties 
and felicities are, which promised, on that morn- 
ing of her existence when God looked on her, and 
saw that all was very good — which promised so 
richly to bless and to adorn her; and how in the 
eye of the whole unfallen creation, she has re- 
nounced all this goodliness, and is fast departing 
away from them into guilt, and w retchedness, and 
shame. Oh! if there be any truth in this chapter, 
and any sweet or touching nature in the principle 
which runs throughout all its parables, let us cease 
to wonder, though they who surround the throne 
of love^should be looking so intently towards us — 
or though, in the way by which they have singled 
us out, all the other orbs of space should, for one 
short season> on the scale of eternity, appear to 
be forgotten — or though, for every step of her re- 
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eoverj, §nd for every individual who is rendered 
back again to the fold from which he was separated, 
another and another message of triumph should 
be made to circulate amongst the hosts of pa- 
radise — or though, lost as we are, and sunk in de- 
pravity as we are, all the sympathies of heaven 
should now be awake on the enterprise of him 
who has travailed, in the greatness of his strength, 
to seek and to save us. 

And here I cannot but remark how fine a 
harmony there is between the law of sympathetic 
nature in heaven, and the most touching exhi- 
bitions of it on the face of our world. When one 
of a numerous household droops under the power 
of disease, is not that the one to whom all the 
tenderness is turned^ and who, in a manner, mono- 
polizes the inquiries of his neighbourhood, and 
the care of his family ? When the sighing of the 
midnight storm sends a dismal foreboding into the 
mother^s heart, to whom of all her offspring, I 
would ask, are her thoughts and her anxieties 
then wandering ? Is it not to her sailor boy whom 
her fancy has placed amid the rude and angry 
surges of the ocean ? Does not this, the hour of 
his apprehended danger, concentrate upon him 
the whole force of her wakeful meditations ? And 
does not he engross, for a season, her every sen- 
sibility, and her every prayer? We sometimes 
hear of shipwrecked passengers thrown upon a 
barbarous shore ; and seized upon by its prowling 
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inhabitaiits; and burried away through iliQ tracks 
of a drearj and unknown wilderness ; and sold 
intocaptintj; and loaded with the fetters of irr4»- 
^soverable bondage ; and who, stripped of ^erery 
-other liberty but the liberty of thought, fejel even 
Ifats to be another ingredient of wrejtchedness. £br 
what ean they think of but hon^ and as all ite 
*kfad and tender imagery pomes upon their rie^- 
li^mbrance, how can they think of it but in th^ 
bitterness of despair ? Oh tell me when the &iai^ 
H>f flAl this disaster reaches his family, who is the 
memberof it to whom is directed the full tide <yf 
its griefs and of its synapatfaie^ ? Who is it that, 
fer w«eks and for months, usurps their every feel- 
tag, and calls out their lai^est sacrifices, and sets 
flietti to (S^ busiest expedients for getting him 
back Qgain? Who is it that makes ihem foi^etfui 
of themselves and of all around them; and tell 
me if you ean assign a limit to the pains, and the 
exertions, and the ^surrenders which afflicted pa** 
rents and weeping sisters would makip to seek and 
to save him? 

Now coneeire, as we are warranted io do by 
the parables <^ this dbapter, the |mnciple of aH 
these earthly exhibitions to be in (u& operation 
around the throne of God. Conceive the uni*- 
verse to begone secure and rejoicing family, and 
tiiat irhis alitoated world is the only strayed, or 
only captive member belonging to it; and W|5 
ahsdl cease to ^pnder, that fbatf^ the frst period 'd' 
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the captivity of our species, down to the coneura^ 
mation of their history in time, there should be 
such a movement in heaven; or that angels should 
so often have sped their commissioned way on the 
errand of our recovery ; or that the Son of God 
should have howed himself down to the burden 
of our mysterious atonement; or that the Spirit 
of God should now, by the busy variety of his all- 
powerful influences, be carrying forward that dis- 
pensation of grace which is to make us meet for 
r^admittance into the mansions of the celestiaL 
Only think of love as the reigning principle there; 
of love, as sending forth its energies and aspira- 
tions to the quarter where its object is most in 
danger of being for ever lost to it ; of love, as 
called forth by this single circumstance to its ut- 
termost exertion, and the most exquisite feeling of 
its tenderness ; and then shall we come to a dis- 
tinct and familiar explanation of this whole mys- 
tery : Nor shall we resist by our incredulity the 
gospel message any longer, though it tells us that 
throughout the whole of this world's history, long 
in our eyes, but only a little month in the high 
periods of immortality, so much of the vigilance, 
and so much of the earnestness of heaven, should 
have been expended on the recovery of its guilty 
population. 

There is another touching f rait of nature, which 
goes finely to heighten this principle, and still 
more forcibly to demonstrate its application to our 
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^pesei>t argument So long a$ the dying child of 
. David was alive, he was kept on the stretch of 
anxiety and o^ suffering with regard to it. When 
it expired^ he arose and comforted himself. This 
narrative of King David is in harmony with all that 
we experience of our own movements and our 
own sensibilities. It is the power of uncertainty 
which gives them so active and so interesting a 
play in our bosoms ; and which heightens all our 
regards to a tenfold pitch of feeling and of exer- 
cise ; and which fixes down our watchfulness upon 
our infant's dying bed; and which keeps us so 
painfully alive to every turn and to every symp- 
tom in the progress of its malady; and which 
draws out all our afiections for it to a degree of 
intensity that is quite unutterable; and which 
urges us on to ply our every eflfort and our every 
expedient, till hope withdraw its lingering beam, 
or till death shut the eyes of our beloved in the 
slumber of its long and its last repose. 

I know not who of you have your names written 
in the book of life — ^nor can I tell if this be known 
to the angels which are in heaven. While in the 
land of living men, you are under the power and 
application of a remedy, which, if taken as the 
gospel prescribes, will renovate the soul, and 
altogether prepare it for the bloom and the vigour 
of immortality. Wonder not then that with this 
principle of uncertainty in such full operation, 
ministers should feel for you; or angels should 
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feel f6r you; or all the sensibilities of heaven 
should be awake upon the symptom^ of your grace 
and reformation; or the eyes of those who stand 
Upon the high eminences of the celestial worid^ 
should be so earnestly fixed on the every footstep 
and new evolution of your moral history. Such 
a consideration as this should do something more 
than silence the infidel objection. It should give 
a practical effect to the calls of repentance. 
How will it go to aggravate the whole guilt of our 
impenitency, should we stand out against the 
power and the tenderness of these manifold appli- 
cations — thfe voice of a beseeching God uponus--^ 
the word of salvation at our very door — the firee 
ofier of sti'ength and of acceptance sounded in 
our hearing-~the Spirit in readiness with his 
agency to meet our every desire and our every 
inquiry — angels beckoning us to their company-^ 
and the very first movements of our awakened 
conscience drawing upott US all their regard^ and 
all their earnestness! 



DISCOURSE VI. 



[ THfi CONTEST rOB AN ASCENDENCT OVER MAN| AMONQST 
THE HIGHER ORDERS OF INTELLIGENCE. 



'< And having spoiled principalities and powers^ he made a show 
of them openly, triumphing over them in it.^' Cot. ii. 15. 

Though these Astronomicar Discourses be now 
drawing to a close, it is not because I feel that 
iQQch more might not be said on the subject of 
them, both in the way of argument and of illustra^ 
tion. The whole of the infidel difficulty proceeds 
upon the assumption, that the exclusive bearing 
of Christianity is upon the people of our earth ; 
that this solitary planet is in no way implicated with 
the concerns of a wider dispensation; that the 
revelation we have of the dealings of God, in this 
district of his empire, does not suit and subordi- 
nate itself to a system of moral administration, as 
extended as is the whole of his monarchy. Or, 
in other words, because infidels have not access 
to the whole truth, will they refuse a part of it> 
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however well attested or well accredited it may 
be ; because a mantle of deep obscurity rests on 
the government of God, when taken in all its 
eternity and all its entireness, will they shut their 
eyes against that allowance of light which h^s been 
made to paa6 downwards upon our world from 
time to time, through so many partial unfoldings ; 
and till they are made to know the share which 
other planets' have in these communications of 
mercy, will they turn them away from the actual 
message which has come to their own door, and 
will neither examine its credentials, nor be alarm- 
ed by its warnings, nor be won by the tenderness. 
of its invitations. 

On that day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be revealed, there will be found such a wilful du- 
plicity and darkening of the mind in the whole of 
this proceeding, as shall bring down upon it the 
burden of a righteous condemnath>n. But, even 
now, does it li^open to the rebuke of philosophy, 
when the soundness and the consistency of her 
principles are brought faithfully to bear upon it. 
Were the character of modern science rightly un- 
derstood, it would be seen, that the very thing 
which gave such strength and sureness to all her 
conclusions, was that humility of spirit which be- 
longed to her. She promulgates all that is posi- 
tively known; but she maintains the strictest si- 
lence and modesty about all that is unknown. . She 
thankfully accepts of evidence wherever it canube 
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fptind ; nor does she spurn away from her the very 
humblest contribution of such doctrine as can be 
witnessed by human observation, or can be attest- 
ed by human veracity. But with .all this she cwk 
hold out most sternly against that power of elo- 
quence and £ancy, which often throws so bewitch- 
ing a charm over the plausibilities of ingenious 
speculation. Truth is the alone idol of her re- 
verence j and did she at all times keep by her at- 
tachments, nor throw them away when theology 
submitted to her cognizance its demonstrations 
and its claims, we should not despair of witness- 
ing as great a revolution in those prevailing ha- 
bitudes of thought which obtain throughout our 
literary estabKshments, on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, as that which has actually taken place in 
the philosophy of external nature. This is the 
first field on which have been successfully prac- 
tised the experimental lessons of Bacon ; and they 
who are conversant with these matters, know how 
great and how general a tmifdrmity of doctrine 
now prevails m the sciences of astronomy, and 
mechanics, and chemistry, and almost all the other 
departments in ^e history and philosophy of 
matter. But this uniformity stands strikingly cohr 
trasted with the diversity of our moral systems, 
with the restless fluctuations both of language and 
of sentiment which are taking place in the philo- 
sophy of mind, with the palpable fact, that every 
^ew course of instruction upon thi^ subject, has 
MQme new articles, or some new explanations t6 
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peculiarize it : and all this is to be attributed, not 
to the progress of the science, not to a growings 
but to- an alternating movement ; not to its per- 
petual additions, but to its perpetual vibraticms. 

I mean not to assert the futility of moral sciencet 
or to deny her importance, of to insist on the utter 
hopelessness of her advancement. The Baconian 
method will not probably push forward her disco- 
veries with snch a rapidity, or to such an extent, 
as many of her sanguine disciples have anti- 
cipated. But if the spirit and the maxims of this 
philosophy were at all times proceeded upon, it 
would certainly check that rai^ness and variety 
of excogitation, in virtue of which it may almost 
be said, that every new course presents us with a 
new system, and tiiat every new tcjadier has some 
singularity or other to characterize him. She may 
be able to make out an exact transcript of the 
phenomena of mind, and in so doing, she yields a 
most important contribution to the stock of human 
acquirements. But when she attempts to grope 
her darkling way through the counsels of the 
Deity, and the futurities of his administration; 
when, without one passing acknowledgment to 
the embassy which professes to have come from 
bim, or to the facts and to the testimonies by 
which it has so illustriously been vindicated, she 
launches forth her own speculations on the charac- 
ter of God, and the destiny of man; when, though 
this be a subject en virhich neither the recolfeo^ 
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tions of hiatory^ nor the ephemeral experience of 
any single life, can furnish one observation to en- 
listen her* she will nevertheless utter her own 
plaudibilitiesy not merely vi^ith a contemptuoi»» 
neglect of the Bible» but in direct opposition 1o 
it; then it is high time to remind her of the dif* 
ferenee between the reverie of him who has not 
seen 6od^ and the well^accredited declaration of 
him who was in the beginning with God, and waa 
God ; and to tell her that this, so far from being 
the argament of an ignoble fanaticism, is in 
hannonj with the very argument upon which the 
science of experiment has been reared, and by 
which it has been at length delivered from the in* 
fluance of theory, and purified of all its vain and 
nsionary splendours. 

In my last Discourses, I have attempted to col- 
lect from the records of God's actual communica* 
tion to the world, such traces of relationship be* 
tween other orders of being and the great &anily 
of mankkid, as serve to prove that Christianity is 
not so paltry and provincial a system as Infidelity 
pipesomes it to be. And as I said before, J have ' 
not exhausted all that may legitimately be derived 
upon this subject from the informations of Scrip- 
ture. I have adverted, it is true, to the knowledge 
of our monk history, which obtains throughout 
other provinces of the intelligent creation. I 
have asserted the imiversalimportance whiefa thia 
ttfty copfer mi tkf transactions even of one planet. 
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In as much as it may spread an faonouratile ^SS^ 
play of the Gddfaead amongst all the mansions of 
infinity. I have attempted to expatiate on tSie 
argument, that an event little in itself, may be so 
pregnant with character, as to fiimish ill the wor- 
shippers of heaven with a theme of praise for 
eternity. I have stated that nothing is of magni- 
tude in their eyes, but that which serves to endear 
*o them the Father of their spirits, or to shed a 
lustre over the glory of his incompreheiisible at- 
tributes^-and that thus, from the redemption even 
of our solitary species, there may go forth such 
an exhibition of the Deity, as shall bear the tri- 
umphs of his name to the very outskirts of tfie 
univers4 

I have further adverted to another distinct 
Scriptural intimation, that the state of fallen man 
was not only matter of knowledge to other orders 
pf creation, but was also matter of deep regret 
and aflfectionate sympathy; that, agreeably to 
such laws of sympathy as are most familiar even 
to human observation, the very wretchedness of 
• our condition was fitted to concentrate tpon us the 
feelings, and the attentions, and the services, of 
the celestial — to single us out for a time to the 
gaze of their most earnest and unceasing contem- 
plation — to draw forth all that was kind and all 
that was tender within them — and just in propor- 
tion to the need and to the helplessness of Ufi^ 
nteerabie exil«& from the family of God, to mdti* 
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:f^t^fmva.^ib^ regards, and call out in <mr behalf 

^e. ^nd and eager exertions of those who l^ad 

^ver wandered away from him. This appears 

jfro^ the Bible to be the style of that benevolenc^e 
l^jtuch glows and which circulates around the 

«tbnH^ of bearen. It is the very benevolence 
wh^cb emanates from the throne itself, and tJ^e 

•Attentions of which have for so many thousand 
years signalized the inhabitants of .our worl4* 
ThissBnay look a long period for so paltry a world. 

JEfut how ha?e Infidels come to their conception 

fthat oiir world is so paltry? By looking abroad 
over the countless systems of immensity. But 
.why. then have they missed the conception, that 
the time of those peeubar visitations, which they 
look upon as so dispropoi?tionate to the magnitude 
of this earth, is just as evanescent as the. earth 

^itself is insignificant ? Why look they not abroad 
pn the countless generations of eternity ; and thus 
Cpme back to the c^qlusion, that after all, the 
ademption of our Bpeoies is but an ephemeral 

j^Q^ in the history of intelligent «atujre; that it 
leaves the Author of it room for all the accom- 

.plishments of a wise and equal administratiqn; 

1^ and^not to mention, that even during the progress 
4f£ it, it withdraws iiot a single thought or a single 
energy of bis from other fields of creation, that 

^thcire remains time enough to him for carrying 
j^ound the visitations of as striking and as peculiar 

^ tenderness, over the whole extent of his great 

^:i^juuversal npo^rchy? 
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It might setre fltill further to' incsmrponte ttfe 
eoQcerns of oar planet with the genml histoiy 
of moral and intelligent beings^ to state, not 
merely the knowledge wUch they take of os, «fid 
not merely the compassionate anxiety which they 
feel for US; but to state the im][K>rtance derived to 
our world from its being the actual theatre ^ a 
keen and ambitious contest amongst thejUpptr 
orders of creation. You know that how, for tftt 
possession of a rery small and insulated territory, 
the mightiest' empires of the world hure put ferth 
all their resources; and on some ^Id <^ ftmstoi- 
ing competition hare monarchs met, and embisrk« 
ed for victory, fell the pride of a country's talent, 
and all the flower and strength of a countryls* 
population. The solitary island around which so 
many fleets are hovering, and on the shores #f 
which so many armed men are descending, as to 
an arena of hostility, may well tironder at its own 
unlocked for estimation. But other principlei^ are 
animating the battle: and the glory o^ nations is 
at stake; and a much higher result *is in the con- 
templation of each party, than the gain of so hamr 
ble an acquirement as the primary object of the 
war; and honour, dearer to many a bosom dim 
existence, is now the interest on which so mveh 
blood and so much treasure is expended} and the 
stirring spirit of emulation has now got bold of the 
combatants; and thus, amid aU the insignMcsafu^ 
which attaches to the material okigi^ dT the con*' 
test, do both die eagerness iuid tihe ^tifit cf iU 
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recMte imn 4l» oof^ltitiition of wc-^aaiiv^ their; 
nml &ii And ei^eDpttte. ejgplanation. 

NmiT) if thwbQ also the ptinpiple of higher na« 
tQf4B9*«ii^- ontbe oae hand, God be jealous of his 
hcmauryAttdoD the other, there be proud and ex-> 
altod^Uitfti who eoowl defiance at him and at his ^ 
moQM^-^Htf^ on the side of heaven, there be 
an angelic host rallying around the standard of 
k^aify, who flee with alacrity at the bidding of the 
Ahmg^bty^f. who. are devoted to his glory, and feel 
a r^oiicii^ interest in the. evdiution of his coun- 
sels.; iBud il^ Oil die side of hell, there be a sullen 
front of rpipstaooe,. a hate and mejice inextin* 
gnistmble, an |ui<yDielled . dfiring pf revenge to 
bafle llie.wiidom of the Steroid^ and to arrest 
the Jiaiid, add to defeat the porposes of Qnmipp- 
teDee*«4ben let the material priise of victory be 
iosigmfioMit as it may, it is the victory in itself 
whkhcupholds the iiapulse of this keen and stimu- 
lated linahfy* I^ by the sagacity of one infernal 
miod^asiiigle planet has been seduced from its 
all^^bMOf and been brought under the ascendency 
of hioi wi^ is called i):i^S<^ptu^e, ^^ the god of 
tfais.w4rld," and if the errand op which pur Re- 
dee»ef4.€M(ie, vtm to dfltroy the works of the 
dev9»r^4lMml«t this plenft- have all the littleness 
whii^:aih(lonMaq|r h*s as^^ued tait-^call it what 
iti8,eone of the smaller islets which float on the 
oceaniof vacaa^y ; it hpa become the theatre of 
such a eoaqytitioib «» may.ibAii^e lail the desires 
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and aU the energies of a divided iirayer8eei»b<ci&^ 
edupoDit. It involves in it other objects than 
the single recovery of our species. It decides 
higher questions. It stands linked with, the. su* 
premaG|r of God, and will at length deqioosti^ate 
the way in which he inflicts chastisement and 
overthrow upon all his enemies. I know not. if 
our rebellious world be the only strong-hold ii4ucb 
Satan is possessed of, or if it be but the sin^e 
post of an extended warfare, that is now going on 
befween the powers of light and of darkness. 
But be it the one or the other, the parties are. in 
array, and the spirit of the contest iM in iiili energy, 
and the honour of mighty combatants is at stake ; 
and let us therefore cease to wonder ;that our 
humble residence has been made the thj&atre of 
so busy an operation, or that the ambition of 
loftier natures has here put forth all its desire and 
all its strenuousness. 

This unfdds to us another of those, high and 
extensive bearings, which the moral history of our 
globe may have on the system of God's univei^ 
administration. Were an enemy to touch the 
l^hore of this high-minded country, and to occopgr 
so much as one of the humblest of its viUages!^ and 
there to seduce the natives frmn their loyalty, and. 
to sit down along with tfaem in entrenched defiance 
to all the threats, and to all the preparations of 
an insulted empircr-oh! how would thexiy <rf 
wounded pride resound throughout aU the m^ks 
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atiif vatrieties of our mighty population; and this 
Yery movement of indignaucy would reach the 
king^^npon hb throne; and circulate among those 
who stood in all the grandeur of chieftainship 
arotmd him; and be heard to thrill in the elo* 
'qui&nce of Parliament; and spread so resistless an 
tip^al to a nafion^s honour, and a nation's pa- 
tridtiTsm, diat the trumpet of war would summon 
fo its call all the spirit and all the willing energies 
of oiur kingdom ; and rather than sit dowi\ in 
patient endurance under the burning disgrace of 
Buch a violation, would the whole of its strength 
and resources be embarked upon the contest ; and 
neter, never would we let down our exertions and 
our sacrifices, tiir either our deluded country- 
men were reclaimed, or till the whole of this 
ojQfence were, by one righteous act of vengeance^ 
swept away altogether from the face of the ter- 
ritory it deformed, 

' The Bible is always most full send most expla- 
natory on those points of revelation in which men 
tfe personally interested. But it does at times 
oflfera dim transparency, through which may bcJ 
caught a partial view of such designs and of such 
enferprises as are now afloat among the upper 
orders of intelligence. It tells us of a mighty^, 
Btra^le that is now going on for a moral ascend* 
ency over the hearts of this world's population, 
ft tells us that our race were seduced from their 
aBej^anceit) God, by the plotting sagacity of one 
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who stands pre-eminent against him, among the 
hosts of a very wide and extended rebeUton. It 
tells us of the Captain of Salvation, who undertook 
to spoil him of this triumph ; and throughout &e 
whole of that magnificent train of prophecy wfakh 
points to him, does it describe the work he had 
to do, as a conflict, in which strength was to be 
put forth, and painful suffering to be endured, and 
fury to be poured upon enemies, and princi- 
palities to be dethroned, and all those toils, and 
dangers, and difficulties to be borne, which strew« 
ed the path of perseverance that was to carry him 
to victory. 

But it is a contest of skill, as well as of streng& 
and of influence. There is the earnest compe^ 
tition of angelic faculties embarked on this struggle 
for ascendency. And while in the Bible there is 
recorded, (faintly and partially, we admit,) the 
^eep and insidious policy that is practised on the 
one Side ; we are also told, that on the plan of our 
world's restoration, there are lavished all the 
riches of an unsearchable wisdom upon the other* 
It would appear, that for the accomplishment of 
his purpose, the great enemy of God and of man 
plied his every calculation ; and brought all the 
devices of his deep and settled malignity to bear 
upon our species ; and thought that could he in* 
^olve us in sin, every attribute of the Divinify 
stood staked to the banishment of our race from 
beyond the limits of the empire of ri^teousness; 
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end thus did he practice his invasions on the 
moral territory of the unfallen ; and glorying in 
Us success, did he fancy and feel that he had 
achiered a permanent separation between the 
God who sitteth in heaven, and one at least of the 
jj^lanetary mansions which he had reared. 

The errand of the Saviour was to restore this 
sinM world, and have its people re-admitted 
Within the circle of heaven's pure and righteous 
ikmily. But in the government of heaven, as well 
as in the government of earth, there are certain 
principles which cannot be compromised ; and 
<:ertain maxims of administration which must 
never be departed from ; and a certain character 
of majesty and of truth, on which the taint even 
of the slightest violation can never be permitted ; 
and a certain authority which must be upheld by 
the immutability of all its sanctions, and the un^ 
erring fulfilment of all its wise and righteous pro- 
^^lamations. All this was in the mind of the arcbr 
ftcgel, and a gleam of malignant joy shot ath#art 
him, as he conceived his project for hemming our 
unfortunate species within the bound of an irre* 
coveraUe dilemma; and as surely as sin and holi- 
ness could not enter into fellowship, so surely did 
he think, that if man were seduced to disobedi- 
ence, would the truth, and the justice, and the 
immutability of God, lay their insurmountable 
harriers on the path of his future acceptance. 

V ' 



It was imljr in that plan of recovery o/ wM^^ 
Jesus Christ was the author and the finisher, that 
the great adversary of our species met with a 
wisd<»a which over-matched him« It is true, that 
he had reared^ in the guilt to which he seduced 
us, a mighty obstacle in the way of this lofty un- 
dertaking. But when the grand expedient was 
Mnouneed^ and the blood of that atonement, by 
which sinners are brought nigh, was willingly of- 
fered to be shed for us, and the eternal Son, to 
carry this mystery into accomplishment, assumed 
our nature — then wa& the prince of that mighty 
rebellion, in which the fate and the history of our 
world are so deeply implicated, in visible alarm 
ibr the safety of all his acquisitions: — ^nor can the 
record of this wondrous history carry forward its 
narrative, without furnishing some transient 
glimpses of a sublime and a superior warfare, in 
which, for the prize of a spiritual dominien over 
our species^ we may dimly perceive the contest of 
loftiest talent, and all the designs of heaven in be** 
Jbalf of man, met at eveiy point of their evolution,. 
by Ike counterwqrkings of a rival strength and i| 
rival sagacity. 

We there read of a struggle which the Captain 
of our salvation had to sustain, when the lustre of 
the Godhead lay obscured, and the strength of it& 
omnipotence was mysteriously weighed down 
under the infirmities of our nature — ^how Satan 
singled him out, and dared him to the combat of 
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4^ wiIdeme8s««-how all his iHles and all fak i»* 
Auences were resisted — how he left our SaTiou^ 
in all the triumphs of unsubdued loyalty — how the 
iprogress of this mighty achievement is marked by 
*he every character of a conflict — ^how many of the 
Gospel miracles were so many direct infiingemente 
<^n the power and empire of a great spiritual re- 
3»eIlion — ^how in one precious season of gladness 
among the few which brigbtetied the dark career 
of our Saviour^s humiliation, he rejoiced in spirit, 
and gave as the cause of it to his disc%>Ies9 that 
^ he saw Satan fall tike lightning from heaven^* — 
how the momentary advantages tiiat were gotten 
over him, are ascribed to 4he agency oC this in^ 
femal being, who entered the heart of Judas, and 
tempted the disciple to ^betray his Master and his 
Friend. I know that I am treading on the toi^nea 
of mystery. I cannot 4ell what the battle that he 
fought. I cannot compute 4fae terror or the 
strength of his enemies. I<:annot say, for I have 
not been told, how it was that they stood h mar- 
Called and hideous array against him:— niw can 
I measure how great the firm daring af Jm soql, 
when he tasted that cup i» all its bitterness, which 
he prayed might pass away frpm him ; when with 
the feeling that he was forsaken by his God, he 
4rod the wine-press alone; when he entered single- / 
Jiaaded upon that dre vy period of agony, and 
insult, and death, in which, from the gar^ai to 
the cross, he bad to bear the burden of a wi^rld -a 
^^oQement. I cannot speak in mj own lai^uageit 
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but I can saj, in the language of the Bible, dt tbe ^ 
days and the nights of this great enterprise, that • 
it was the season of the travail of bis soul; that, 
it was the hour and the power of darkness; that 
the work of our redemption ^as a work aceom<» 
psinied by the effort, and the violence, 'and the 
fury of a combat ; by all the arduousness of a battle 
in its progress, and all the glories of a victory in 
its termination : and after he called out that it was 
finished, after he was loosed from the prison-house 
of the grave, after he had ascended up on hi^, 
he is said to have made captivity captive : and to 
have spoiled principalities and powers; cuid to 
have seen his pleasure upon his enemies ; and to 
have made a show of them openly. 

I will not affect a wisdom above that which is 
written, by fancying such details of this warfare 
as the Bible has not laid before me. But surely 
it is no more than being wise up to that which is 
written, to assert that in achieving the redemption 
of our world, a warfare had to be accomplished ; 
that upon this subject there was among the higher 
provinces of creation, the keen and the animated 
conflict of opposing interests; that the result of 
it involved something grander and more affecting, 
than even the fate of this world's population ; that 
it decided a question of rivalship between the 
righteous and everlasting Monarch of universal 
being, and the prince of a great and widely ex- 
tended rebellion, of whipb I neither know bow 
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vtfil is the magmtade, not how importanC and di* 
verbified ai'e tbe bearings : and thus do we gather 
fhmi this consideration, another distinct argument, 
helping us to explain, whj on the salvation of our 
solitary species so much attention appears to have 
been concentred, and so much energy appears to 
have becR expended. 

But it would appear from the Records of Inspi- - 
ration, tfiat the contest is not yet ended ; that on 
the one hand the Spirit of God is etnployed in 
ms^ing for the truths of Christianity, a way into 
the human hearty with all the power of an effect- 
ual d^nonstratton ; that on the other, there is a 
spirit now abroad, which worketh in the children 
of disobedience ; that on the one hand, the Holy 
(rhost is calling men out of darkness into the mar- 
veUons l^ht of the Gospel ; and that on the other 
hs^d, he who, is styled the god of this world, is 
blinding their hearts, lest the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ should enter into them ; that they 
who are under the dominion of the one, are said 
to have overcome, because greater is he that is in 
them than he that is in the world ; and that they 
who are under the dominion of the other, are said 
to be the children of the devil, and to be under 
hi9 spare, and to be taken captive by him at his 
wilL How these respective powers do operate, 
is one question* The fact of their operation, is 
another. We abstain from the former. We 
attach ourselves to the latter, and gather from it, 
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amongst us ; that he is still working his insidious 
policy, if not with the vigorous inspiration of bopef 
at least with the frantic energies of despair; that 
while the overtures of reconciliatioa are made to 
circulate throitgh the woriid, fae is plying all his 
devices to deafen and to extinguish the impression 
of them ; or, in other words, while a process of 
invitation and of argument has emanated fixMB 
heaven, for reclakning men to tbeir loyaltj — the 
process is resisted at all its points, hy one who 
is putting forth his every expedient, and wielding 
a mysterious ascendency, to seduce and to enthral 
them. 

To an infidel ear, all tlus carries the sound of 
something wild and visionary along with it 
But though only known through the medium of 
revelation; after it is known, who can fail to re- 
cognis^e its harmony with the great lineaments 
<of human experience? Who has not felt the 
workings of a rivalry within him, between the 
power of conscience and the power of temptation ? 
Who does not remember those seasons of retire- 
fuent, when the calculaticms of eternity had gotten 
a momentary command over the faeajrt; and time, 
with all it^ interests and aH its vexations, had 
dwindled into insignificancy before them ? And 
who does not remember, how upon his actual en- 
^agement with the objects of time, they resumed 
4a controU as great and as omnipotent^ as if all the 
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impoftance of eternity adhered to them — hoir 
ihej emitted from them such an impreission upon 
his feelii^, as to fix and to fatitinate the whole 
man into a scrlteerviency to their inflaence-^how 
Jb dpite of erery lesson of their worthlessness, 
fcrought'bome to him at every turn by the rapidity 
of die seasons, and &e vicissitudes of life, and the 
ever-moTk)g prc^ess of his own earthly career, 
and the visible ravages of death among Im ac- 
quaintances around him, and the desolations of 
his family, and the constant breaking up of his 
System of friendships, and the affecting spectacle 
of all that lives and is in motion, withering and 
ha^ening to the grave ;»-oh ! how comes it, that 
in the face of all this experience, the whole eleva- 
ti<m of purpose, conceived in the hour of his better 
understanding, should be dissipated and forgot* 
ten? Whence the might, and whence the mys- 
tery of that spell, which so binds and so iniGattuates 
us to the world ? What prompts us so to embark 
the whole strength of our eagerness and of our 
desires in pursuit of interests which we know a 
few little years will bring to utter annihiktion? 
Who is it that imparts to them all the charm and 
all the colour of an unfailing durability ? Who is 
it that throws such an air of stability over these 
earthly tabernacles, as makes them look to the 
&scinated eye of n^n like resting-places for eter- 
aity ? Who is it that so pictures out the objects of 
sense, and so magnifies the range of their future 
Enjoyment, and so dazzles the ibnd and deceived 
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ima,ginatioD, that in' looking otrnMA^thr^niigii^^r 
earthly career/ it appeai%<ldc4^ tfai Vi&tftf-^tfhe 
perspectire of innutnerdblJBT ag^f'^-He^J^blp^fi^ 
called the god of ihi6 world ■ He^Hb c^iyiilf^s 
the idleness of its waking dreams in^the'^ftrbof 
reality. He who can pour ^ sedncitug jb^iliim^jr 
over the panorama of its jQeeting pleasures a^d 
its vain anticipations. He who ean turn it>into.an 
instrument of deceitfulness ; and make it wi^d 
such an absolute ascendency over all the afi^c- 
tions, that man, become the poor slave of its idola- 
tries, and its charms, puts the authority of con- 
science, and the warnings of the Word of Go4p, 
and the oflered instigations of the Spirit of God^ 
and all the lessons of calculation,^ and all the wis- 
dom even of his own sound and spber experience, 
away from him. 

But this wondrous contest will come to a clpse« 
Some will return to their loyalty, and others « will 
keep by their rebellion ; and, in the day of the 
winding up of the drama of this world's history, 
there will be made manifest to the myriads of the 
various orders of creation, both the mercy and 
vindicated majesty of the Eternal. Oh ! on that 
day, how vain will this presumption of the Infidel 
astronomer appear, when the affairs of men come 
to be examined in the presence of an innumerable 
company; and beings of loftiest nature are seen 
to crowd around the judgment-seat; and the Sa- 
viour shall appear in our sky^j with a celestial 
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retinue, who have come with him from afar to 
Witness aU his doings, and to take a deep and 
solemn interest in all his dispensations ; and the 
destiny of our species, whom the Infidel would 
thus detach, in solitary insignificance, firom the 
universe altogether, shall be found to merge and 
to mingle with higher destinies — ^the good lo 
spend their eterttity with angels — the bad to 
spend their eternity with angels — the former to 
be re-admitted into the universal family of God's 
obedient worshippers — the latter to share in the 
everlasting pain and ignominy of the defeated 
hosts of the rebellious — the people of this planet 
to be implicated, throughout the whole train of 
their never-ending history, with the higher ranks, 
and the more extended tribes of intelligence : And 
thus it is that the special administration we now 
five under, shall be seen to harmonize in its bear- 
ings, and to accord in its magnificence, with all 
that extent of nature and of her territories, which 
modem science has unfolded. 
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DllSCOtJRSE VII. 



ON THE SLENDER INIXUEKCE OP "MERE TASTE AND SEN- 
SIBILITY IN iSATTERS OF RELIGION. 



*^ Andy loi thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one who 
hath a pkasant voice, and can {>lay well on an instrument : 
for th^y bear thy words, but ihey 60 them not.'' — EzEKii^t 
xxxiii. 32. 

You easily understand how a taste for music is 
one thing, and a real submission to the influence 
of religion is another — ^how the ear may be re- 
galed by the melody of sound, and the heart may 
utterly refuse the proper impression of the sense 
that is conveyed by it — ^how.the sdhs and daugh- 
ters of the world itnay, with their fevery afieetion 
devoted to its perishable vanities, inbale all &e 
delights of enthusiasm^ as they sit in crowded as- 
semblage around the deep and solemn oratorio-^ 
ay^, and whether it be the humifity of penitential 
feeling, or the i*aptur6 ofgrate&t acknowledgment, 
ot the sublime of a contemplative piety, or the as- 
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fMratioa of pure and of holy purposes^ wlucfa 
breathes thro^ughout the words of the performance, 
and gives to it all the spirit and all the expression 
hy which it is pervaded ; it is a very possible 
thing) that the moral, and the rational, and the 
active man, may iave given no entrance into his 
besom for any of these sentiments ; and yet so 
overpowered may be be by the charm of the 
vocal conveyance through which they are ad- 
dressed to him, that he may be made to feel with 
such an emotion, and to. weep with such a tender- 
ness, and to kindle with such a transport, and to 
glow with such an elevsttion, as may one and all 
carry upon them the semblance of sacredness* 

Buf tnight not this s^mblanee deceive him? 
£iave^ you never heani any tell, and with, compla- 
cency too, bow powerfully his devotion was 
awakene4by. an act pf attendance on the oratorio 
— ^how his beai^t, melted and subdued by the influ^^ 
ence of harmony, did bcmMige to all the religion 
.9C wjtjichi it was the vehicle— how be ws^s so moved 
>^4 o^rbprpe, that he had to sjbed tliC; tears of 
l^^pjoiriiiloni, s^n^d to be agitjtte^ by the terrors of 
j^pg«)ieuk and tp ijeceive- a^^^^Fe upoah;ls spirit 
^^ greatiiegs and the majesty of God-^and that 
j|nrp)2ght yp t<( the lofty pitch of eternity, he could 
Ik^k down itpon the w^tMi a^dr by the glance of 
ope Q^qatm^^ndin^ j»urvey, pronounce upon thie liV 
^ttene^apd the, vanity of all i,t$ concerns? Oh! it 
' ^^ y«7, veiy poBaitJf tlb«tt ^\ ^ wight.thriJl qp^w 
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(he ears of the man, and circulate a sQcceseion of 
solemn and affecting images around his fancy-^ 
and yet that essential principle of his na^ret 
upon which the practical influence of Christianity 
turns, might have met with no reaching and no 
subduing eflicacy whatever to arouse it; ' He 
leaves the exhibition, as dead in trespasses and 
sins as he came to' it. Conscience has not 
wakened upon him. Repentance has not tamed— 
him. FaiUi has not made any positive lodgement ■ 
within him of her great and her constraining re-^ 
alities. He speeds him hack to his business and 
to his family^ and there he plays off the old man 
in all the entirenessof his uncrucified temper, and 
of his obstinate worldliness, and of all those 
earthly and unsanctified aflfections, which are 
found to cleave to him with as gr^it tenacity as 
ever. He is really and experimentally the very ■■ 
same man as before — and all those sensibilities 
which seemed to bear upon them so much of the 
air and unction of heaven, are found to go into 
dissipation, and be forgotten with the loveliness 
of the song. 

Amid all that illusion which such momentary 
visitations of seriousness and <^ sentiment throw 
around the character of man, let us never lose 
Bight of the test, that ^' by their fruits ye shall 
know them.^^ It* is not coming up to thia test, Ibftt^ 
you hear and are dcrligbted. It la thft you fatar 
and do. This is the ground upon i!?hich the re^ 
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alitj of yoar« rdigion is db6idinkiated now; and 
on the^lajr o£ nsckoniagy this is the ground upon 
which ycmr religion will be jtidged then ; and that 
award fts to be passed upon jou^ whidh will fix 
and perpetuate jrour destiny for ever. You have 
a taste for,music This no more implies the hold 
and the ascendency of religion over you, than 
that you have a iaste for beautiful scenery, or a 
taste for.|)aintingvor even a taste for the sensuali* 
ties of epicurism. But music may be made to ex- 
press the' glovp^ and the movement of devotional 
feeling; and is it gaying nothing to say that the 
heart of him who listens with a raptured ear, is 
through the whole time of the performance, in 
harmony with such a movement? Why, it is say* 
ing nothii^ • to the purpose. Music may lift the 
inspiring note of patriotism; ahd the inspiration 
may be felt ; and it may thrill over the recesses 
of the soul, to the mustering up of all its energies ; 
and it may sustain to the last cadence of the song, 
the firm nerve and purpose of intrepidity; and all 
this may be realised Upon him, who in the day of 
battle, and upon actual collision with the dangers 
of it, turns out to be a coward. And music may lull 
the feelkigs intouiiison with piety; and stir up the 
inner man to Ic^y determinations; and so engage 
for a time his aflfections, that as if weaned from 
the dust^ they j^omise an immediate i^ntranee on 
some gi^eat and elevated career, whidh may carry 
Mm throiAgh his fffljgiiinlige stiperiOr'to aH the ibt^^ 
did and grovelliiig ^ticements that abound in H: 
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But be turaa him t6 the world, and all thi» |^6w 
abandons bim; and the words which he hath 
heard, he doetb thenv not; and in the hour o£ 
temptation he turns out to be a deserter from the 
law of alle^nce ; and the test I have now specie 
fied looks hard upon him, and discriminates him 
amid all the parading insignificance of his fine but 
fugitive emotions, to be the subject both of present 
guilt and of future vengeance. 

The faithful. application of this test would .pu<^ 
to flight a host of other delusions* It may be 
carried round amongst all those phenomena of 
human character, where there is the exhibitica of 
something associated with religion, but which is 
not religion ttsel£ An exquisite relish for piusie 
is no testof the influence of Christianity. Neither 
are many other of the exquisite sensibiUties of ous 
nature* When a kind mother closes the eyes of 
her expiring babe, she is thrown into a flo^d of 
sensibility, and soothing to her heart are the sym- 
pathy and the prayei^ of an attending minister; 
When a gathering neighbourhood assemble jto the 
funeral of an, acquaintance, one pervading sense 
of regret and tenderness sits on the face of the 
company; and the deep silence, broken only by 
the solemn ntterance ol the man of Gpdt^eai^ries 
a kind of pleasing religiousness along with it .The 
sacredness ^of the halloyred day,, and ilihe de* 
cehcies] of its oliservation, may engagp til? -a^ 
fections of him wW loves io wa^ In the footBtqpl» 
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of tos father; and every recurring Sali^bath may 
bnng to his bosom, the charm of its regularity 
and its quietness. Religion has its accompani- 
ments; and in these, there may be something to 
soothe, and to fascinate, even in the absence of 
the appropriate influences of religipn. The deep 
and tender impression of a family-bereavement, is 
not religion. The love of established decencies, 
is not religion* The charm of all that sentimental- 
ism which is associated ivith many of its solemn 
and affecting services, is not religion. They may 
fonii the distinct folds of its accustomed drapery; 
but they do not, any, or all of them put together, 
make up the substance of the thing itself. A 
mother's tenderness may flow most gracefully over 
the tomb of her departed little one ; and she may 
talk the while of that heaven whither its spirit has 
ascended. The man whom death had widowed 
of his friend, may abandon himself to the move* 
ments of that grief, which for a time will claim m 
ascendency over him ; and, amongst the multitude 
of his other reveries, may love to hear of the 
eternity^ where sorrow and separation a^^c alike 
unknown. He who has been trained, from his in- 
&nt days, to remember the Sabbath, may love 
the holiaess of its aspect; and associate himself 
wUh'aU its observances; and take a delighted 
share in the mechanism of its forms. But, let not 
^ese, tluidi^ because the tastes and the sensi* 
hiliti^l wTKcK 6ngj^o&s them, may be blended witfe 
wl^^ci; that *hey iudicate either its strength or 
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its existence within them. I recur to the test I 
press its imperioas exactions apon you. I call for 
fruit, and demand the permanency of a religious 
influence on the habits and the history. Oh! 
how many who take a flattering unction to their 
aouls, when they think of their amiable feelings, 
and their becoming observations, with whom this 
severe touch-stone would, like the head of Medusa, 
put to flight all their complacency. The afflictive 
dispensation is forgotten — and he on whom it was 
laid, is practically as indifferent to God and to 
eternity as before. The Sabbath services come 
to a close ; and they are followed by the same 
routine of weeknday worldliness as before. In 
neither the one case nor the other, do we see 
more of the radical influence of Christianity, than 
in the sublime and melting influence of sacred 
music upon the soul ; and all this tide of emotion 
is found to die away from the bosom, like the 
pathos or like the loveliness of a song. 

The instances may be multiplied without hum** 
ber. A man may have a taste for eloquence, and 
eloquence the most touching or sublime may lift 
her pleading voide on the side of religion. A man 
may love to have his understanding stimulated by 
the ingenuities, or the resistless urgencies of an 
argument ; and argument the most profound and 
the most overbearing, may put forth all the might 
of a constraining vehemence in behalf of reli|;ion. 
A man may feel the rejoicings of a conscious ele» 
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vatipn, when some ideal scene, of magnificence i^ 
|iud before him) and where are (hese scenes so 
irfeacfily to be mel with/.^s when led to expatiate 
i%tnought over the track of eternity, or to survey 
the wonders of creation, or to look to ihe magni- 
tude of those great and universal interests which 
Ije 'within the compass of religion. A man may 
nave hi^ attention riveted and regaled by that 
power of imitative description, which brings all 
the recollections of his own experience before 
hitn'; which presents him with a faitbfol analysis 
of bis own heart; which embodies in language 
^iich intimacies of observation and of feeling, as 
haVe often passed before his eye's, ' or played 
within his bosom, but had never been so truly or 
4o ably pictured to the view of his remembrance* 
Now, all this may be done m the work of pressing 
the duties of religion ; in the work of instancing 
the applications of religion ; in the work of point- 
ing those allusions to life and to manners, which 
manifest the truth to the conscience, and plant 
such a conviction of «in, as forms the very basis 
of a sinoer^s religion. Now, in all these cases, 
I siee other principles brought into action, and 
which may be in a state of niost lively and vigorous 
movement, and be yet in .a state of entire sepa- 
ntlion from the principle of reli^on.* I will make 
^Id to say, on the strength" of these illustrations, 
^^t as miuch delight may emanate from Ihe pulpit, 
^aih arrested audience benealh fi^ as ever ema- 
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nated from the bolpirds of a the^tr^r^-aye^aod witb^ 
as total a disjunction of mind toot in the one case 
aa in the othei;^ from the^ essence or the halnt of 
Mligion. I recur to the test. I msf^e my appeal 
Jto experience ; and I put it. to you all, whether 
your finding upon the subject do not agree;mth 
my saying about it, that a man may weep, and 
admire, and have majiy of his faculties put upon 
the stretch of their most intense gratificationr--4ii8 
judgment established, and his fancy enlivened, 
and his feelings, overpowered, and his hearing 
^harmed, as by the accents pf heavenly per- 
suasion, and all within him feasted by the rich 
iu)4 varied luxuries of an intellectual banquet ! — 
Oh ! \t is cruel to frown unmannerly in the midst 
of so much satisfaction. But I must not forget 
that truth has her authority, as well as her stern- 
ness; and she forces me to affirm, that afler alt 
this has been felt and ^one through, there might 
not be one principle which lies at the turning-point 
of conversation, that has experienced a single 
movement — ^not one of its purposes be conceived 
-r-not one of i^ doings be accpmplished — ^npt one 
«tep of that repentance, which, if we have not, 
we perish, so much as entered upon — not one^,?m- 
nouncement of that faith, by which we are sayeid^ 
admitted into a real and actual possession by the 
jxmer m^> H^ has l^d hi^ hour's ^nt^t^^iwient) 
^gd willingly does he ai/mrd i^^ 
per/ormer, that he hath s^ plea^aQt Yoice^ ^a^can 
play well on an instrument~-but, in another houTi 
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it fleets away from his remembrance, and goes all 
to nothing^) like the loveliness of a song. 

^ Now, in bringing these Astronomical Difeconrses 
to a close, I feel it my duty to advert to thig ex- 
bibitipn of character in man. The sublim^ and 
interesting .topic which has engaged us, however 
feebly it may have been handled; however inade- 
quately it may have been put in all its \*prth, and 
in all its magnitude before you ; however shbrt 
the representation of the speaker, or the concep- 
tion of the hearers may have been of that rith- 
liess, and that greatness, and that loftiness^which 
belong to, it ; possesses in itself a charm to fix the 
attention, and to regale the imagination, and to 
subdue the whole man into a delighted reverence; 
and, in a word, to beget such a solemnity of 
thought, and of emotion, as may occupy and en- 
large the soul for hours together, sts may waift it 
away from the grossness of ordinary life, and raise 
it to a kind of elevated calm above all its vjxh 
garities and all its vexations. 

NoW^ tell me whether the whole of this eifect 
' upon the feelings, may not be formed without the 
presence of religion. Tell me whether thei^e 
might not be such a constitution of mind, that it 
toay bo^ waflt altogether that principle fn virtue 
bfwrhich the doctrines of Christianity ai*e admitted 
lirtd tbe'belief, and the dufies of Christiatoity fere 
'iiiladtted intpa government over the practice!-^ 
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and jet, at ifae rerj same time^ it may ham Hkt ^ 
faculty of Jooking abroad ovev some sceae of* 
magnificence, and of being wrought up to ecstasy 
with (he sense of all those* glories among whidi it 
is expatiating. Lwant you to see clearly the: dis-? 
tinction between these two attributes of the bo- 
man character. They are, in truth, asdififerent 
the one from the other, as a taste for the grand 
and the graceful of scenery differs from the appe^ 
tite of hunger ; and the one may both exist and 
have a most intense operation within the bosoms 
of that very individual, who entirely disowns, and 
is entirely disgusted with the other. What ! must 
a man be converted, ere from the most elevated 
peak of some Alpine wilderness^ he become capor* 
ble of fiseling the force and the majesty of those 
great lineaments which the hand of nature baa 
thrown artound him, in the varied forms of pKci*^ 
pice, and mountain, and the wave of mij^y 
forests, and the rush of sounding waterfalls, and 
distant glimpses of human territory, and pinnacles 
of everiastHig snow, and the sweep of that circfing^ 
horizon, which folds in ito ample embrace the 
whole df tiiia noble amphitheatre? Tell mB/whe'- 
ther, withpiit'tbei aid of Christianity, or witfaoiit a: 
partiele^ of rel^ecence for the only name gi^i^rai 
under heaven whereby mea erni iie. saved, fi«ma» 
may not^kindto^ai sodbt^atpanqpeoltv^l as thls^' into3 
all thexapteres, and into ali ^a nioliemento bf a> 
poetic^ ^ev^tiota i Hand be able ta iren^er iftto^tfapez 
laii^ageiotiffioetryt the whole of tljai sal^oyerr 
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and bmirteoas im^erj which adorns it : aye, and 
asif hewere*treading>on the co|jifine6 of a tanc** 
tnary which he has not «^ered, \iiay he not; mix 
up with the power and the enchantment of his 
description^ such allusions to the presiding genius 
of the scene; or to the still but animating spirit 
of the solitude; or to the speaking silence of some 
mysterious character which reigns throughout the 
landscape; or, in fine, to that eternal Spirit, who 
sits behind the elements he has formed, and eom-* 
bines them into all the varieties of a wide and a 
wondrous creation ; might not all this be said and 
lungwith an emphasis so moving, as, to spread 
ihe colouring of piety over the pages of him Irho 
peiferms thus well upon Ins instrument; and f^ett 
the peri&>nner himself have a conscience unmoved 
by a sin^ wamkig of God^s actual commumca* 
tioD, and the judgment unconvinced, and the foars 
nnawakened, and the life unreformed by it ? 

Now what fe true of a scene on earth, is alse 
true of that wkler and more elevated scene wUch 
stretches over the immensity around it, into a dark 
and a distant imknownr Who does not feel an 
aggrandisement of thought and of fticulty, when 
he looks, abroad over the amplitudes of creation*** 
when placed Oft a teloMopic ^ninence, his aided 
eye. can find « patfaiM^ to innumeraUe wwids — 
Mhen thai wcmdrous field, over which there hsA 
huag for many a^ges the iktanUe of so deep an oi^ 
icm^^ jM laid <^e|i to him^ aqd instead of a 
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dreaiy and unpeopled solitude, he can see over 
fhe >f hole fate of it such an extended garniture 
of rich and good(}r habitations ! Even the Atheist, 
nrho^ells us that the universe is self-existenl and 
ittdtetructible — evdn he, 'whd instead of seeing 
the traces of a manifold wisdom in its manifeld 
varieties, sees toothing in them all but the exqui- 
site structures and the lofty dimensions of mate-^ 
rialism— even' he, who would despoil creation of 
its tjod, cannot look uj^on its golden suns, and 
their accompanying systems, without the solemn 
imi^ession of a magnificence that fixes and over- 
poirers him. Now, conceive such a belief of God 
as you all profess, to dawn upon his understand- 
ing. Let him become as one of yoursdves — ^and 
isb be put into the condition of rising from the 
sublime of matter to the sublime of mind. Let 
hini now learn to subordinate the whole of this 
liiechanism to the dei^ign and authority of a great 
presiding Intelligence: and re-assembling all the 
nkembers of the universe, however distant, into 
one family, let hitn mingle with his former concep- 
tion! of the grandeur which belonged to it, the 
conception of that etemial Spirit who sits en- 
ihroried on the immensity of his own wonders, 
and ^embraces all that he has made, withitf the 
ample scope of one great administration. Then 
ivilrthe images and the ihipi*essions of sublimiiy 
d^nn^ in iipdn him from a new quarter. Then Witt 
linoiier avenue be opiened, through which a sense 
«f'^^ litay find its way into hfa foul, arid 
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faavfe a mightier inOuence than ever to fiUt and to 
elevate, and to espan4 it Then will be establish* 
ed a new and a noble associatioD, by the aid of 
\ifiuph all that be formerly. looked upon as fajur^ 
becomes jnore lovely; and all that he formerly 
looked upon as great, becomes more magnificent 
But will you beliere me, that even with this ac* 
cession to his mind of ideas gathered from the 
contemplation of the Divinity; even wit^ that 
pleasurable glow which steals over his imagina- 
tion, when he now thinks him of the majesty of 
God; even with as much of what you would call 
piety, as I fear is enough to soothe and to satisfy 
many of yourselves, and which stirs and kindles 
mthin you wheii you hear the goings forth qf the 
Supreme set before you in the terms of a lofty 
representation ; even with all this, I say there may 
be as wide a distance from thj^ habit and^ the 
character of godliness, as if God was still atheist* 
ically disowned by him. Take the conduct o(hi» 
life and the currency of .his affections; and you 
may see as lijttle upon them of the stamp of loyalty 
to God, or of reverence for any one of his autit^n* 
tic$^^ .proclamations, as you may se^ in lum who 
pffiers ius, poetic incense to the genii pr weeps fejQF 
qyj^^iured over the visions of a be^uAeoi^ mytJi^ 
gy. The sublime of Deity has wrqi^tr^pihw 
$f^ U> ^ pitch 9f .consoious and plifasinff ce^ajkiifiS 
55Jw4^ yej this J19 mow . argws^ thc^ wScpilf oD^ 
^^|avea prac|ticalAuth<Maty.avej::ymv;%ft-^ 
that tone of elevation which is cai^t by loo£mg 
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at the tnUiitte of a nAed materialuniL The one 
and the other have their little hoar of ascendency 
orer him ; and when^ he tnms him to the rude and 
ordinary world, both vanish alike from his semi- 
HIities, as does the loreliness of a song. 

To kindle and be elevated by a sense of the 
majesty of God^ is one thing. It b totally another 
thing) to feel a movement of obedience to the will 
of God) under the impression of his rightful au- 
thority over ^11 the creatures whom he has form- 
ed. A man may have an imaginatioKi all alive 
to the former; while the latter never prompts 
him to one act of obedience; never leads him to 
compare hisvlife with the requirements of the Law- 
giver; never carries him from such a scrutiny as 
this, to the conviction of sin; never whispers 
such an accusation to the ear of his conscience, 
as causes him to mourn, and to be in heaviness 
for the guilt of his hourly and habitual rebellion; 
never shuts him up to the conclusion of the need 
of a Saviour; never humbles him to acquiescence 
in the doctrine of that revelation, which comes to 
his door with such a host of evidence, as even his 
own philosophy cannot bid away; never extorts 
a single believing prayer in the name of Christ, 
w points a single look,^either of trust or of reve- 
rence, to his atcmement; never stirs any effective 
movement of eonvereion; aever sends an aspiring 
ehergy into his bosom after the aids of that Spirit, 
who alone can waken him out of his lethargies. 



wA bj the anoipting Kfcjyplv rennyuQj^ibi can, pv^ 
mnd substantiate ii),:l»0^{u^c^ic^f 4l)CM|eigP9^j 
emotions whicb h^Y^. t^^^tq J^d him w]1^4b<P 
deceitfuUiess of tb^ir nwu^ettt^gr v.^tsfr aod tlteo 
capriciously a bandooed hi^u .- ^., . 

The mere maje^tj of Gpd's {M)^weir and g^at- 
iiess, wheii offered to your iiotice, lay a^ hold Q^f>m 
of the faculties within you. The holioeas of dod) 
with his righteous claim of legislation^ lays- hold 
of another of these faculties. The differejQiPQ 
between them is so great, that the one may be enr 
grossed and interested to the full, while the othex* 
remains untouched, and io a state of cyatire dor« 
mancy. Now, it is no matter what it be that 
ministers delight to the former of these two facul* 
ties : If the latter be iK>t arrested and put on it» 
proper exercise, you are making no approxima^ 
tion whatever to the right habit and character Qf 
religion. There ar« a thousand ways in which w^ 
may contrive to regale your ta$te for" that which 
is beauteous and majestic It may find its gratiii-; 
cation in the loveliness of a vale, or in tfee freer 
and bolder outlines pf aa upland situfi^tiao^ m in 
the terrors of a storm, or in the sublime contem- 
plations of astronomy, or in the ms^nifiQent jidea 
of a Cfod who send3 forfl^ the waltefulneBS of bia 
omniscient eye, and the vigour of hia upholding 
hand, throughout all the realms of pature and ojT 
|wPondence. The mere taste of the hupan fmtid^ 
aay^i its ample enjoyment jn i^aph aod itvaW of 
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these objects, or in a vivid representatioD of them; 
nor does it make any material difference, whether 
this representation be addressed to you from the 
stanzas of a poem, or from the recitations of a 
theatre, or finally from the discourses and the de- 
monstrations of a pulpit. And thus it is, that still 
on the impulse of the one principle only, people 
may come in gathering multitudes to the house of 
God; and share with eagerness in all the glow 
and bustle of a crowded attendance; and have 
their every eye directed to the speaker; and feel 
a responding movement in their bosom to his 
many appeals and his many arguments; and 
carry a solemn and overpowering impression of 
all the services away with them; and yet through* 
out the whole of this seemly eithibition, not one 
efiectual knock may have been given at the door , 
of conscience. The other principle may be as 
profoundly asleep, as if hushed into the ins^isi- 
bility of death. There is a spirit of deep slumber, 
it would appear, which the music of no descrip- 
tion, even though attuned to a theme so lofty a9 
the greatness and majesty of the Godhead, can 
ever charm away. Oh ! it may have been a piece 
of parading insignificance altogether-^^the miais- 
ter playing on his favourite instrument, .and the 
people dissipating away their time on the charm 
and idle luxury of a theatrical emotion. 

The religion of taste, is one thing. The reli- 
gion of conscience, is another. I recur to the 
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fiMt. What k^tbe plain and practical doing M^hich 
oi%ht to issue from the nvhole of our argument? If 
one lesson <^me more clearly or more authorita* 
tiirely out, of it than another, it is the supremacy 
of the Bible. If fitted to impress one movement 
rather than apother, it is that movement of doci- 
lity^ in virtue of which, man^ with the feeling that 
lie has all to learn, places himself in the attitude 
of a little child, before the book of the unsearcha- 
UeGod, who has d^ned to break his silence, and 
to (araQsmit, even to our age of the world, a faithful 
record of his own communication. What pro*- 
gress then are you making in this movement? Are 
you» or are you not^ like new-born babes, desiring 
the i^cere milk of the word, that you may grow 
hereby? How are you coming on in Jhe work of 
Gifting down your lofty imaginations ? With the 
modesty of true science, which is here at one ' 
witib the humblest and most penitentiary feeling 
which Christianity can awaken, are you bending 
an eye of earnestness on the Bible, and appro- 
priating its informations, and moulding your every 
conviction to its doctrines , and its testimonies? 
Hew long, I beseech you^ bus this been your 
faaHtual esericise? By this time do you feel the 
daiiixiess. and the insufficiency of nature ? Have 
yen foimd your way to the need of an atonement? 
Have you learned the might and the efficacy 
which are given to the principle of faith ? Have 
you longed with sXl your Energies to realize it? 
Have you broken loose from the obvi^ous misdo*- 
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ings of your former history ? Are you eoovineedi 
of your total deficiency from the spiritual obe*- 
dience of the affections ? Have you read of the 
Holy Ghost, by whom, renewed in the whole 
desire and character of your mind, you are led te 
run with alacrity in the way of the command- 
ments ?i Have you turned to its practical U8e» tlie 
important truth, that he is given to the believing 
prayers of aH, who really want to be relieved 
from the power both of secret and of visible ini- 
qmty ? I demand something more than ;tke homage 
you have rendered to the pleasantness of the 
voice that has been sounding in your hearing* 
What I have now to urge upon you, is the bidding^ 
of the voice, to read, and to reform, cmd to pray,, 
and, in a word> to make your consistent step from 
the elevations of philosophy, to ajl those exert 
cises, whether of doing or of believing, which, 
mark the conduct of the earnest, and the devoted^ 
and the subdued, and .th^ aspiring Christian* . 

This brings under our view a iiK>fet deeply in* 
teresting exhibition of human nature, which may 
often be witnessed among the cultivated orders of 
society. When a teacher of Christianity addresdoft 
himself to that principle of justice within us, in 
virtue of which we feel the authority of God to be 
a prerogative which righteously belongs to him, 
he is then speaking the appropriate language of 
religion, and is advancing its naked and . ap» 
propriate claim over the obedieace of mankind.. 
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Se is then ui^g that pertinent and powerful cofi- 
sideration, upon which alone he can ever hope to 
obtain the ascendency of a practical influence 
orer the purposes and the conduct of human be- 
ings. It is only by insisting on the moral claim of 
God to a right of government over his creptures, 
that he can carry their loyal subordination to the 
will of God. Let him keep by this single argu- 
ment, and urge it upon the conscience, and then^ 
without any of the other accompaniments of what 
id called Christian oratory, he may bring con- 
vincingly hom& upon his hearefs all the varieties 
of Christian doctrine. He may establish within 
their minds the dominion of all that is essential in 
the faith of the New Testament. He may, by 
carrying out this principle of God's authority into 
all its applications, convince them of sin. He 
may lead them to compare the loftiness and spi- 
rituality of his law, with the habitual obstinacy of 
their own worldly afiections. He may awaken 
them to the need of a Saviour. He may urge 
them to a faithful and submissive perusal of God's 
own commtmication. He may thence press upon 
them the truth and the immutability of their So-^ 
vereign. He may work in their hearts an im- 
pression of this emphatic saying, that God is not 
to be mocked — that his law must be upheld in all 
the significancy of its proclamations — and that 
either its severities must be discharged upon the 
guilty, or in some other way an adequate provision 
be found ibr its outraged dignity, and its violated 
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sanctions. Thus may he lead them to flee for re- 
fuge to the blood of the atonement And he may 
further urge upon his hearers, how, such is the 
enormity of sin, that it is not enough to have 
found an expiation for it; how its power and its 
existence must be eradicated from the hearts of 
all, who are to spend their eternity in the mansions 
of the celestial ; how, for this purpose, an ex- 
pedient is made known to us in the New Testa- 
ment; how a process must be described upon 
earth, to which there is given the appropriate 
name of sanctification ; how, at the very com- 
mencement of every true course of discipleship, 
this process is entered upon with a purpose in thie 
mind of forsaking all; how nothing short of a 
single devotedness to the will of God, will ever 
carry us forward through the successive stages of 
this holy and elevated career; how, to help the 
infirmities of our nature, the Spirit is ever in 
readiness to be given to those who ask it ; and 
that thus the life of every Christian becomes a 
life of entire dedication to him who died for us — 
a life of prayer, and vigilance, and close depend- 
ence on the grace of God — and, as the infallible 
result of the plain but powerful and peculiar 
teaching of the Bible, a life of vigorous unwearied 
activity in the doing of all the commandments* 

Now, this I would call the essential business of 
Christianity. This is the truth as it is in Jesus, in 
its naked and unassociated simplicity. In the 
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work of urging it» nothing more might have been 
done, than to present certain views, which may 
come with as great clearness, and freshness, and 
take as full possession of the mind of a peasant, 
as of the mind of a philosopher. There is a sense 
of God, and of the rightful allegiance that is due 
to him. There are plain and practical appeals to 
the conscience. There is a comparison of the 
state of the heart, with the requirements of a law 
which proposes to take the heart under its obedi- 
ence. There is the inward discernment of its 
coldness about God ; of its unconcern about the 
matters of duty and of eternity ; of its de- 
votion to the forbidden objects of sense ; of 
its constant tendency to nourish within its own 
receptacles, the very element and principle of 
rebellion, and in virtue of this, to send forth 
the stream of an hourly and accumulating diso- 
bedience over those doings of the outer man, 
which make up his visible history in the world. 
There is such an earnest and overpowering im- 
pression of all this, as will fix a man down to the 
single object of deliverance; as will make him 
awake only tolhose realities which have a signi- 
ficant and substantial bearing on the case that en- 
grosses him; as will teach him to nauseate all the 
impertinences of tasteful and ambitious descrip- 
tion ; as will attach him to the truth in its simpli* 
city; as will fasten his every regard upon the 
Bible, where, if he persevere in the work of 
honest inquiry, he will soon be made to perceive 
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the accordancy between its statements, and all 
those movements of fear, or giiflt, or deeply-felt 
neces^ty, or conscious darkness, stupidity^ xUid 
unconcern afcout the matters of salvation, which 
pass within his own bosom; in a word, as will 
endear him to that plainness of speech, by which 
his own experience . is /set evidently before him, 
and thai plain phraseology of Scripture, which is 
best fitted to bring home to him the doctrine of 
redemption, in all the truth and in all the pre- 
ciousness of its applications. 

Now, the whole of this work may be going on, 
and that too in the wisest and most effectual man- 
ner, without so much as one particle of incense 
being offered to any of the subordinate principles 
of the human constitution. There may be no 
fascinations of style. There inay be no magnifi- 
cence of description. There may be no poign- 
ancy of acute and irresistible argument. There 
maji^be a riveted ^ attention on the part of t^ose 
whoiQ. ik^ Spirit of QocJ hath awakened to seri- 
jDiii^Qsai^abput the plain a,n4 a^cting realities of 
i- i^onversion^ . Their conaeience m^j be stricken, 
. jQXid.tJieir ajpi^ei^e. bQ,escite4 for ^ a^ctual sg^tje- 
^ mefit jpf foiiftd on those ^points ^bout which thw^ 
, %lf ^Ugs^ai4;WM : Such as th^s§ ^e 

y^afity top jttucj^ ^ilgj-o§i^ with the. exj^ 
,j^r,<;cyiditio%^tp^^ 

^^9? linadprned tr^^th. . Aiid tbui^^^it is;^that while the 
loyelinei?s of {be songJbiaB dfw aso little in belpi»g 
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on the influences of the gospel, our men of sim*^ 

l^icity and prayer have dbne so much for it 

With a deep and earnest impression of the truth 

themselves/ they have made manifest that truth 

to the consciences of others* Missionaries have 

gone forth with no other preparation than the 

simple Word of the Testimony — and thousands 

have owned its power, by being both the hearers 

of the word and the doers of it also. They hfive 

given us the experiment in a state of unmingled 

simplicity; and we learn, from the success of 

their noble example, that without any one human 

expedient to charm the ear, the heart may, by 

(he naked instrumentality of the Word of God, 

urged with plainness on those who feel its deceit 

and its worthlessness, be charmed to an entire 

acquiescence in the revealed way of God, and 

have impressed upon it the genuine stamp and 

eharaeter of godliness. 

Could the sense of what is due to God, be ef- 
fectually stirred up within the human bosom, it 
would lead to a practical carrying of aU the les- 
ions 9f Christianity. Now, to awaken this moral 
•0qse, there are certain siisiple relation9 between 
the creature and the Creator, which must foe 
^ar^ $ippreliwdedt and manHest^ ii^itb power 
mito the conscience. We beliere, that however 
much philosophers may talk aboot the company 
^e ea9e of Ibrming thoae conceptions which are 
m^ 0iey m% H in gQod leitrnes* after a right 

2 
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footing with Gcm3, spoil discover >n, their ;C^wi 
mindW all tW darkness and incapacit;^ ^bout spi<- 
ritual things, whic^ are so broadly anpoupced t^ 
us m the New Testament' And, (^h!,it is^a^eep* 
ly interesting ,^pect^cle, ty behold a maqi, who caH 
take a masterly and commanding survey over the 
field of some human speculation? who can clear 
his discriminated way through all the turns and 
ingenuities qf some human argument, who by the 
march of "^a mighty and resistless demonstration^ 
can scale with assured footstep the sublimities of 
science, and from hi^s firm stand on the eminence 
he Ibas won, can descry some wondrous range of 
natural or intellectual truth spread out in subor^ 
dination before hina : — and yet this very man may, 
in reference to the moral arid authoritative claims 
ot ttie Godhead, l&e in a state of utteir apaUiy and 
blindness ! All his attempts, either at the spiritual 
discernment or the practical impression of this 
doctrine, may be arrested and j^affled by the 
i^ei^tof some grfeatifiexplicable impotency./ ^ 
tnian of homely talents, and still homelier educa^ 
tion, may see what he cannot see, and feeT what 
he^annot feel; and wise and prudent as he is, 
thefV^^ an obstinate qj)4Xi9s^ 

]^epetrame^co bettveen hiK Acco|m||j&^ 

^amilidl and' th^ w^ch arereveale^ Wo, 

Daoes. ' • ^ 

But while his tnind is thuS utterly devoid of 
what may be calle4 the maiB or elemeptal prinoi* 
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fie of theology, he may hare a far quicker appre* 
faeiision, and bave'&is taste and bis feelings much 
ihbrejiowerfiiliy interested, t'hap the simple ChHs- 
tian'Who/i& beside him!, by whajt inaybe called 
the drcumkantials of theology. He can throw a 
wider and more rapid glance over the magnitudes 
or creatioi^. He can be more delicately alive to 
the beauties and the sublimities which abound in 
it* "^ He can, when the idea of a presiding God ia 
suggested to him, have a more kindling sense of 
his natural majesty, and be able, both in imagina- 
tion anS in words, to surround the tl^rone of the 
Divinity by the blazonry of more great, and 
splendid, and elevating images. And yet, with 
all those powers of conception , which he does 
possess, he may not possess that on which prac-- 
ticaii Chri6tiahi|y hinges. The moral relation be- 
tween him and God, may neither be effectively 
perceived,, nor faithfully procpeded on. Con- 
science maybe in a state of the most entire dor- 
Qiancy, and the man be regaling himself with the 
magnificence of God, while he neither loves God^^ 
nor believes God, nor obeys God.. 

Aba Mere I cannot but remar]^, hqw much etfect 
imd 'simpficfty go together in the annals fif Mora- 
tiadi^m. The men of this /truly inl<Brestj[nj|"*d^^^ 
fiotaiinatib!), address theiiiis^lves exclusively t^ t|iat 
jj^nciple of our nature, on which the proper in^u- 
«ice of Chrisfiariitjr turns, ; Or, In otji^wprds, 



that niMsag^ deriaecl by Amn: wlu Ih^imf iwhat-ira» :* 
in man, and wfao^ihecWbreoiottfiffr .iw^ ^ 

the right and the suitable application to man. — 
They urge the plains word of the Tefltimoity ; and 
they pray for a biesfttog kom on ka^f ahd^dnit 
thick impalpable rei), hf Ivhiafa fiit^ god: of thi» 
world blinds the hearts of men who believe not^ ^ 
lest the lighiiof tibe glorions gospel of Chriat elioald 
enter into tihem^-^that veil, whixrhno powcsr of phi** 
losophy can draw asidey gives « way to the demon^ ^ 
Btration of the Spirit; and Aw it is^ (hat a dear 
perception otf Seriptural trutb^ and all -the fresh- 
ness ustdjpermaaeneyvof its moral influencesy are ' 
to be met with aopoog men who have just emerg^^ 
ed from the rudest luad the grossest barbarity;—^ 
Oh ! wb#n one looks at the iinmbe; and the great- 
ness of their achievements^— when he tfainks of the- a 
change thoy have made on materials sp .coprse aild 
so unpromfising-T*wben he eyes the .^ittages- they 
have formedr'-and ai^oimd the whole c^^tfit^ ^rt^ 
gaging perspective by which diey have t^hci^ilere^ : 
and reUeved the grim solitude of tfae^^desert^ he 
^itntessc^ the We^ atid Ustens to t^ * piety vfB&^v 
claimed Aava^8$<'-'«'T^faii^vM>iild natJong t6 be^^i^T '> 
posse^gitwi jof ; the ^harm by wlach ^hegr ^i^ ^ 
wrc^g^l Ihi9 ., wondrous brani^bimalioii^^Md^ i. 
would ««t willir^y * 0wchBi^^.f»MB&;A»^^T^^ 
of bCii)^ :elP4li6»Ge^vaQd all the eefi£deii«fe;<^< :. 
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the lordiDMS'of tlkeiMmg\ and dll Hbm ifidigaifitancjr 
of its' pa88iiig/&8ciEi«ta^DS, awaj irom kii^ ? 

Aifid yiftt it is^ri^ tbat etefy*^ cavil agai^t > 
C^iriBtiatiity tboidd be met^ wid every argumeni 
for % be exhibited, and alt Ike gfac^ and subKini-' 
ties ^ itB doctrine be held out to th^if merited 
adaiimtidil* * And. if it be true, as it ciertatnly is,* 
that thrtougfaont the wbok of this proe^^, a man 
may be cainried rejoicingly along frcnn the mere tii- 
dalgence of hiis taste, aad the meK play and ex- 
ercise of Mb nnderstanding ; while iconscience i^ 
nntauched, and the Bupremacy of woral claims 
apon the heart and the conduct is practically difui 
owned by idm — ^it is forther right that ihisMBbonld ^ 
be adverted tor and that such a melancholy 
unbingmnent in thi^ constitution of man should be 
fidly laid open<; and that he should be driven "tiut " 
of tfie seductive oOtnplacency vrfaich |ie is so a|ft 
to dderid^^al^rely because he delights in Hhe Ufv4h '- 
liaARi^ the song ^ ahd that he should be argedt: 
with the kftperiousness of a demand whidh stfll re«^ • * 
maite Ansatis^ed; to turn him fi^mi the corrupt ia^ ^ 
difei^neei^iii^ui^ and' to" become pefSdnatlyia 
religioiis npfail ; and that he should be aiakired h^w^ , 
all «lie^ta&totio1fi !he Iblt ih listeiifng t^ the trb^^ 
whi«:hj«ii8|^efj»ed the kingdom^* God, ^^^^w^^ 'ii# ' 
AO^ailtiiilitoatbattik^donFcoiM t<»1ikni^^ ^ 
po%s»Ki&af}tt'nlL only ^ to hftiglftaa'^«^|)«c^<' ' 
versitybf his character— that it wiJI not extenuate 



hk real and practical ungodliness, bat will senre 
mostfearfbHy teaggcairi»teth'«^CMde'iMi^^ 

Wilb a i^llgion iuk ai^ometiUble as our^ it taay 
tie ^asy t6 gothei^ wit cf ' it alfeast far tbd huwim 
uodeistanding. *Wf(li a religion I90 *nAgtti0(!«ft)t as 
oiir8i».it may be easy ta gatiier eotro^it a feMt f6t 
the human imi^]ibiion«' But nrkh a rel^;ieii^ 
huteUingt^nd so stridv and so spiritual, it i^^Hot 
easy toteortify the pride j or to qw^ the Mroh|f 
enmity of nature ; 4^ to arrest the currency oP^e 
alfectioas; or to turn the donstituti<M>ai habits; or 
topour aneiir complexion over the moral history j 
or to. stem thd domineerfng influence 'of thiiigs 
seen and thin^ stosiblef or to invest faith trlth a 
practical supremacy; or to gire its objects sncb a 
vivacity of- influence as shall overpower the nfihr 
and the hourly impressions, that are ever eii»Ai!ial^ 
ing upon man from a seducing world, ft is here 
^t nian feels hin«9^f treading upon the fimit of 
his hdplessness. it is here that he sees where 
the stren^h of nature <ehds ; Bnd the power^bf 
grace must either be put forth, or leave him to 
grope his d»kling way, without on% inch of pro- 
gress towanlthe life and the substance 6f ObHs* 
ttaniijk It is h^re that a baiti«r lises on the «tAi- 
M%ptetion or the in^uir^^tie barrio 6f 8ep^-> 
ration fttetsr^cfqtfa^ carnal atit the^spirit^sO^ sMSa 
00 wbtch faevMay >yiy w Bfi^ery jto^jjgf 

M^hich<cfadioi%0i4o Iriift^ in die eiiterpnise i^f ^r- 
owuibtiBglt it m here, t6at afler haVitig "^iie^^ 
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upon the truth all his ingenuities, and surveyed it 

iQcy^styf ,he^i?jfiU.t«^l^^f^ ierdi with 

li^f)SQ[flesJtraiid HKmt'ii^ of the spiecies* 

Hf .]B«ed^ tbi$ «po«rQj& Hi* a; liJimg liiafeiiies^tioli. 
|[e:««edfikr the!ttiK>]iiiA)g whid^ reoiaineth. He 
fi€«d& ihalwiluch fisetr alid peerpetoales a slable 
rer5#tioti upop the* character^ and kt virtue of 
wjbich be ni$gr be advanced from 4:he state of one 
y^o hears, and is die^btedj toi the ^tate of one yvho 
he9Jrs»rai)d is a 4ow. . Qhihow strikingly ia the 
txperieiice i^vea <^ v^igoreiis und .ftccMAplished 
na^re at one on i this pointOwitb theiraiinounce*^ 
meets of revelailop^ that to mcjk this ehanget 
them, xmst be ^1^ putting forth of a peeaiiar 
agemcy ;^ and.tbat itxia an^agen^jv whii^ withheld 
fi:omithe exercise of Idftiest taleiity is a£ten J>rought 
down oa lan impressed audieoce, thtoc^ the 
httq^^lt ci* aH i(»trui|Mrata]i<^, with tbedemcm* 
Btrati^.of Uie Sfitii and with power. . 

3?jM# it not ^noiighf^ thM yoii: c^rj- in yocip 
bosoB^an ^n^^aji^iiig sense ^fji^fm»^i&eehte<if 
^^Hi But-i^myiarva. suriidDing: sei^e of ^the 
tj <if ithef Q^Btjo^ y Th^nk it noU.e»iia^ 
.wp^^f1|^pjiiatq|pis <|f .a,phiif)isop^k&ilf£8oeite' 

ia^jjyi .j^e/^^pj^^git^ afi hiiiWuwttt^jn^^ 
^X^ ^iwi4?^J^ jail tegroiiil it h * d^fc^ aWxifi** 
thoxoless unknown* But. let this modesty of 
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scieaee be carried^ as in comutency it OQ^t» to 
the qqestion of revelation, and let all the antipa- 
thies of natui« be schooled to acquiescence in 
the authentic testimonies of the Bible. Think it 
not enough, that you have looked with seosibilitj 
and wotiider at the representation of God throned 
in immensity, yet combining with the vastness of 
his entire superintendence, a most thorough in* 
spection into all ihe minute and coundess diversi* 
ties of existence. Tlttnk of your own heart as 
one of these dirersities ; and that he ponders aH 
its tendencies ; and has an eye upon all its move- 
ments; and marks all its waywardness ; and, God 
of judgment as be is, records its every secret, and 
its every sin, in the book of his remembrance. 
Think it not enough, that you have' been led to 
associate a graqdeur with the salvation of the 
l^ew T^tament, when made to understand that it 
draws upon it the regards of an arrested universe. 
How is it arresting your own mind ! What has 
been die earnestness of your personal regards to*' 
wards it ? And tell me, if all its faith, and alt its 
repentance, and all its holiness are not disowned 
by you ? Think it not enough, that you have felt 
a sentimental cham when ange]^ were pictuied 
to your faney as beckoning you to their mansions, 
and anximisly lookkig to the eve^y symptom of 
your grace and r^nhation^ Oh ! be ccmsttmned 
by the power of all this tenderness, and yield 
yourselves up in a practical obedience to the 
eall of the Lof d God mercifiil and gvaci0aft 
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TMnk It not enough, that ;^ou have shared for a 
xaoment in the deep and fcusi^ interest of that ar- 
^uoua conflict which is, now going on fop a moral 
ascendency over the speciesip Rememher that 
^le conflict is for each of you individually; and 
let this alarm you into a watchfulness against the 
poTver of every temptation, and a cleaving de- 
pendence upon him through whom alone you will 
be oiore than conquerors. Above all, forget not^ 
that while you only hear and are delighted, you 
are still under nature^s powerlessness, and na- 
ture's condemnation — and that the foundation is 
i^t laid, the mighty and essential change is not 
ac€X>mplished, the transition from death unto life 
is riot undergone, the saving faith is not formed, 
nor the passage taken from darkness to the mar- 
vellous light of the gospel, till you are both hear- 
ers of the word and ,^oera also, « For if any be 
a hearer of the word and not a do^r, he is like 
onto a man beholding his natural face in a glass ; 
For he beholdeth himself, add goeth his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what injanner of man he 
was.'' • 
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The writer of these Discourses has drawn up 
the following compilation of prssages from Scrip- 
ture, as serving to illustrate or to confirm the lead- 
ing arguments which have l>een employed in each 
separate division of his subject 



DISCOURSE L 

In the beginning God created Ji^e heaven and &e earth. 
Gen. i. 1. 

Thus the heavens and the earth were finished^ and all the 
host of them* Gen. ii. 1. 

Behold the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, is the Lord's 
thy God, the earth also, with all that therein is. Deut. x. 14. 

There is none liketoto the God of Jeshunin, who rideth upon 
the heaven in thy help^ and in his excellency on the sky. Deut. 
xxxiii. 26. • ^ . 

And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, O Lord God 
of Israel, which dwellest between the cherubims, thou art the 
€k>d, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earthy diou 
hast made heaven and earth. 2 Kings xix. 15. 

For all the gods of the people are idols : but the Lord made 
the heavens. 1 Chronicles xvi. 26. '®r 

'Hiou, «ven thou, art Loird alone: thou hast made heaveny the 
lieaven of heavens, with idl their host, the earth and all things 
that are tberem, the seas and all that is therein ; and thou pre- 
servest them 9& ; an4 the host of heaven wdrshippeth thee. N^e* 
!»einiahix.6. 
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Which idone spreadetb out the lieav«fts^ audi treadsth ufxm the 
waves of the isea; whidi maketh Arctorut, OHon, and Pleiades^ 
aiKd the diaiAbeils ^oT the aauth, JMb he. 8^ 9- 

He stretcheth out the north over the empty place^ and faangeth 
the earth upon nothihg. Job xxn. T» 
' B^ hh spirit he huthf amiiESied the heavens. Job zxvL 13. . 
'IChe' heavens ni^lar^ <be glory of God; and Am ttmasatmt 
«howeth his handy-work. Psalm m. 1. 

By the word of the Lord w«re the heavem made ; and all^the 
host of then by the breath of his month." Psalm xxxiii. 6. 

Of old hastthoa laid the foundation of the earth ', and the hea- 
vens are the work of thy hands. Psalm cii. 25. 

Who coverest thyself with light «b with a garmeiit^ whor- 
stretehest out the heavens like a curtain. Psahn civ, 2. . * 

He appointed the moon for seasons ; the sun knoweth his going 
down. Psalm civ. 19* - 

You are blessed of the Lord which made heaven and earth. 
Th^ heaven, even the heavens, are Hie Lord's : but the earth 
hath he given to the children of men. Psalm cxv. 15, l6. 

My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and earthy 
Psalm cxxi. 2. 

^Our help is in the name of ^e Lord, who made heaven and 
eiarth. Psalm cxxiv. 8. 

The Lord that made heaven and eardi, bless thee out of Zion* 
Psalm cxxxiv. 3. 

Which made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that dierein is» 
Psalm cxlvi. 6. 

The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth ; by understand'^ 
ing hath he established the heavens. ^ Prov. iii. 19. 

Who hath measured the waterti in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven Withthe span, and comprehended l^e dust of ^e 
e^rrth ma measure, and weighed the mountams in a scale, and 
th^ hills in a bakuice. Isa. xl. 12. .. v 

It is he that sitteth npon the circle of the earthy and.ihe inha* 
bitahts thereof are as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the»&(§a* 
vens as a curtsunj and spreadetbthem out as a' teni tio dwell in^ 
Isa.xL22. 
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-llra»s«ith/G<Ni &e Leord, he that cremted ^ faettveilg, mA 
stretched lilem oiH; he th|kt spread fonh the earth, imd that 
which Cometh out of it | he that giveth breath unto the people 
i^onit^itnddpttittothmn Aatwa]kth<N<an« lBa.xUi. 5* 

Thus satth the Lord^ thy Redeemer^ and he ^dM kfcm^tbek 
from the womb, I Bxa the Lord that maketh all things ; that 
stretdieth fpr& the heavens alone; that spreadeth abroad the 
earth by myself. Isa. xliv. 24. 

I have made the earth, and created man up6n it ; I, even my 
hands, have stretched out the heavens, and all their luHithave I 
commanded. Isa. ilvw 12. i . 

For thus saifh the Lord ^t created the heavens, God hiinself 
that formed the earth and made It, he hath eata^shed it^ he 
created it aot in vain, he Ibnned it to be inhabited. Isa. kly. i.^ 

Mine hand abo hath laid the foundatioH of tiie ear&, aad taj 
right hand hath spanned the heavens ; when I caill unto theo^ 
they ^and up together. Isa. xlviii. 1^ 

He ^tfa made theearthby his power, he hath estitbtished the 
world by his wisdom, and hath stretched out the heavens by hia 
^efcretioR. J^*. s. 12«^ 

Ah Lord God ! behold, thou hast made the heaven and 'the 
earth by thy great power and stretched out arm, and ikere is 
nothing too hard for thee. Jer. xxxii. 17« 

fib hath made the earth by lias power, he hath established the 
world by his wisdon), and hath stretched out the h^vea by hiir 
understanding* Jer. M. 15. / / 

It is he thatbuihkth his stories in ^e heaven, and hadi foimd* 
ed hk troop in the ^rartb; he that calledi for ;&e waters ofitiie 
sea, and pourcfth ^em out upon the lace of the eac^^ !9he Lord 
islusnaase. •Amosix.6» 

'''We aki^ ai^ men of Uke paasiofis wUh you, .and iMtea^ unto 
jroa, thatye ahoidd tarn from thescr vanities unto the. living God, 
which made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all thiagt that 
a«rlierein. -Aists>xiv»35* . 

Hath is these last days spoken uifto ^aa by hh Smi, whom^he 
hit£h^(Eq^pc»nM heir of jeJl thbi^> biy whom alsa he nuute ;tb» 
worids. Heb. i2. ... . r^v 
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Thou, Lor4| in die begimung hast laid die foonflalioii of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the work of thme hands. Heb* 
i. 10, 

Through faith, we understand that the worlds were framed b^ 
the word of God. Heb. xi.s. 



DISCOURSE U. 

The secret things belong unto the Lord our God, but those 
things which are revealed b^ong unto ns and to our children for 
ever, that #e may do all the words of this law. Deut xxiz« 29* 
, I would seek unto God, and unto God would I commit my 
•cause ; Which doeth great things and unsearchab^ ; marvdlous 
things without number. Job. v, 8, 9* 

Which doeth great things past finding out; yea,^uid wonders 
without number. Job. ix. 10. 

Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection ? Job xi. 7- 

Hast thou heard the secret of God ? and dost thou restrain 
• wisdom to thyself ? Job xv. 8. 

Lo, these are parts, of his ways ; bi^t how little a portion is 
heard of him ? but ike thunder of his power who can understand ? 
Job xxvi. 14j 

• Behold, God is great, and we know him not; neither can the 
number of his years be searched otit. Job. xxxvi. 26. 

God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; great thiggs 
doeth he, which we cannot comprehend. . Job xxxvii. 5. 

Touching the Almighty, we cannot find* him out : he is ^- 
ceflent in power, and in judgmentj and in plenty of Justice. J^ 
Mxvii.2^.' • . *' * •" ■' • ^- '■'• •• ''-"'^^ 

" Thy way is In the sea, ahd thy padi 4n the greait ^w^lt64, ipl 
ifty footsteps are Aotinowh: Psalitt Ixxvil: 19. '^ u.:i tn^oaiJds 
- ' tSreaf is the Lord, ahd greatly to be {>tlGdied| 
nass is unsearchable. I^sdm cHr; S.' 
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' For my thoughts are not your thoughts^ neither arc your ways 
xny ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earthy so are my ways higher than your wayS; and my 
thoughts ^an your thoughts. Isa. Iv. 8, 9- 

Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, y^ shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.*?- 
Matth. xviii. 3. 

Verily I |py unto you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God, as a little child, shall in nowise enter therein. Luke 
xviii. 17- 

O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out ! f^or who hath known the mind of the Lord ? Or who 
hath been his counsellor ? Rom.' xi. 33, 34. 

Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth 
to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise. 1 Cor. iii, 18. 

For if a man thihketh himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself. Gal. vi. 3. 

Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ. Col. ii. 8. 

O Thnothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding . 
profane sbd vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so 
called. 1 Tim. vi. 20. 



PI|SCOURSE IH. 

But will God indeed dwell on the earth ?' Behold, Cbe hetayeo^ 
a^ ^y^ pf heaFens, ^cannot contsup thee; how^ijiudi less 
this kouse that I jbav|9 b^uild^ ? Tethave <th;pu][f^p^ct.,|^)t4:^ ibff 
j^l^yer of thy servpi|t^.^d to bis suppl^cationii d Lc^rilLiqy (ipdf 
to be^ken uAto the cry and to the prayer which thy servant 
prayeth before tliee to-day : That thine eyes may be (^eo to- 
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ward this home night and day, even toward, the fUiCept wfaicl^ 
Ihou hast said, My name shall be^there; that thou myj^ 
hearken unto the praya* wh|ch thy servant shaJl make toward 
displace. 1 Kings viii. 27", 28, 29. 

For hp looketh to the ends of the earth, a^ seetb under tiie 
whole heaven. Job xxviii. 24. 

For his eyes are upon the ways of man, and he seeth all his 
goings. Job xxxiv. 21. 

Though the Lord be high, yi^t hath he respect mfto the lowly» 
Psalm cxxxviii. 6. 

O Lord thou hast searched me and known me. Thou know-- 
est my down-sitting and mine up-rising : thou understandestmy 
thought afar off. Thou compassest my path and my lying down^ 
and ;^*t acquainted whh all my ways. For there is not a word 
in my tongue, but lo, Lord! thou knowest it altogether. 
Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon 
me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high, I 
cannot attain unto it. Whither s^all { go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? Psalm cxxxix. 1 — 7? 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, C) God I how 
great is the sum of them I If I should count them, they are more 
in number than the sand: when t awake, I am still with thee.— 
Psalm cxxxix, 17, 18. ' ., 

The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholdihg the evil and 
ike good. Prov. xv. 3. ' 

Can any hide himself in secret places that 1 shall not see^fem? 
naith the Lord : do not I fiU heaven and earth ? saiih the t^rd. 
Jer.xiiii.24. - - ■ ' 

Bofaeld tteibwls €fi the«ir: for Hiey soW n^^Aiher d&iSK^ 
reap, nor gather into bams ^ yet your heavaily Fat&ef ft^edcftk 
Hiem. Ai'eye Ml miMh belter thanr they ? Atfd wh^ i«ft)^ ye 
liKNtglit for raament? €<Mi8id4^ the fiBes of tbfe AM kmrfri^ 
TpiaW} tik«yti(^not,iiei&erdothiey i^!n:Atid')^l8a^«h^^ 
That even Solomon, in afl his g^,Wasiftot tahyMV^Wk 
«• ftese. WlHiit^t^y If God «6 eloth* Ae gi^s of tte^^fad, 
wbkiitii^ay is, sM to^^drfiow U imMi^^i^f^ msi^i^ 
much more clo&e you^ &ye of l!ll(b IEbuRt? VfeflPVill^; f8$!fi)^» 
30. i 't 
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fiat die V«ly Bairs of your Head ar^ all nuin>ered, Malth. 
at. sd 

Neitber is idtere mj creature diat Is not manifest in his sight: 
hut all thmgs are naked and opeqed unto the ejres of bim i^itH 
\i^om tre have to do. Heb. iv. 13. 



DISCOURSE IV. 

- • ♦' . 

And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the esrth, and 
the tdp of it readied to heaven : and behold the angels of God 
ascending and desceniUng on it. Gen. ^viii. 12. 

For a thousand years in thy ^ight, are but as yesterday when 
it is pasty and as a watch in the night. Psalm xc. 4. 

Lift up your eyes to tiie heavens, and look upon the earth be^ 
iieaA: for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the 
c«uth i^all wax old li^Le a garment, uid they that dwell therein 
Aall die in like manner ; but my salvation shaU be for ever, and 
my rif^eousness shall not be abofished. Isa. li. 6. 

For )he Soft of Man shaO come in the glory of hia Father wi& 
Itfs angds ; and then he shall reward every man accordifig to his 
trorlts. Matth. xvi. 27. 

When the Son of Man sbaD come in his glofy, and ^ the iioly 
«ifdbiwttj|^^iln|d^sh«llhe siti^Km the ijiMke^ Us gUry. 

^ , Ati/qtil aay wto youirfWbosoever shail^eoirfless me fae^e #tti^ 

B shall tibe Son of Man also eonftss before ^ang^ 0( Oo& 
iK^ thai deMeth ine IM^ ime^ sh«A jbe denied before lif 

j^difdl sff i^me^ «pei^ mA A^ ang^WO^ asceftdtegoiKMl 

Jahni^^:^!. M^ 

m b 
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We are made a spectacle to the world, and to angelsi and to 
men. 1 Cor. Iv. 9- 

Wherefore God also hath Iwghly exalted hiip^ and given lum a 
name which is above every Qame. That at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things ia heaven apd things in earljb> 
and things under the earth : and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. — ^PbiL 
ii. 9, 10, 11. 

When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
.mighty angels. 2 Thess. 1. 7* 

And without controversy great is the mystery of godliness : 
God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Sf^t, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the worl<^ received up 
into glory. iTim.iii. 16. * 

I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
elect angels, that thou observe these things. 1 Hm. v. 21. 

And again, when he bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, 
he saith. And let all the angels of God worship him. Heb. i. 6. 

But ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living 

God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 

of angels, To the general assembly and church of the first bom, 

which are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to 

the spurlts of just men made perfect, and to Jesus^ the mediator 

of the new covenant. Hd^rews xii. 22, 23, 24. 

. But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 

is with the Lord as ^ thousand years, and a thousand years as 

one day. The Lord is not slack/concerning his promise, as some 

' fuei^ count slackness ; but is long-su^ering to us-ward^ not wiUing 

yjdiat any sb$ifi4d perish, but that all should come to repentan<i;^<&« 

'. jSut.|))e d^y of tj^e Lord will come a^ a thief in tjjie ni^t j in'^e 

;ii«hioh,,:^eJb[eftvens shall p^s^.^wnjf wjithva great noise, and tJ|e 

^^^^9|«Wts i^^lrmelt wjth fqrvent beja,^ th^ earth also and ^ w^rks 

, cik»% aie therein, sha^ \>e bur^t up,. 2 Petjpr iii. 8^9,,10. , \ ' " 

:,i ->4^t}|^ ang4 wJiich I saw.^ upon the sea ^uiiC upqn &e 

earth, lifted up his hand to heaven. And sware by him fkat livelh 

ibr ever and ever,, who created heaven and the things that there^ 
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in are, and the es^h and the things that therein ape, and the sea 
and the things which are therein, that there should be time no 
longer. Rev. x. 5, 6. 

An^ the third' angel followed' them, saying with a loud voice, 
tt any man worship the beast and his image, and receive his 
mark in his forehead or in his hand, The same shall drmk of the 
wine of the wrath' of God, which is poured out without mixture 
into the cup of his iftdlgnation ; and he shall be tormented with 
fire and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the 
presence of ^e Lamb. Rev. xiv. 9, iO. 

And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, fron^ 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was 
found no place for them. Rev. xx. 11. 



DISCOURSE V. 



And Nathan departed unto his house : and the Lord struck the 
cfiild that.tJriali^s wife bare unto David, and it was very sick. 
I^avid, therefore, besought God for the child : and David fasted, 
and went in and lay all i^ght upon tiie earth. And the elders of 
his house arose, and w^t to htm, to raise him up from the earth ; 
bj^t he would not, neither did he eat bread with'them^ And it 
came to pass on the seventh day, that th^ cfaUd died. And the 
^iienrants of David feared to tell him that the child was dcM; 
lor thej^ssud^ behold, while the diild was yet aihre, we spake 
vmto him, and he would not hearken unto our voite ; HowwiU 
4e tteii vex himself, if we tell'him Aat the chHd is dead ? But 
when t)B$id saw that his isiervants whispered, David percerred 
Aat the child was dead : therefore David «ud iinto his servants, 
& i^e f^hUd dead? And tliey sa!d,^'fae^ai deacd. Then David 
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ai^ Irpm the fftAs and washed, and fiimted Utts^:;^ 
changed his appafely iand came mto the house of die I^rd, aaft^ 
worshipped;, ^en, he came to his own house : ajid, when |i^: (e- 
q^^,,tbey f et Iv-^ad befonr hiBk, and he did e^- That «a|4)itf 
i^ervants unto him, What thing is diis that thou hast dpne^ 3P»W^ 
didsft fast aad wf^'(ar the child while it was alive i butirj^fi^tf^e 
cjiiild was. d|e^,dipu4idst rise aiid eat bread. And besiddv,wbilil 
the cl|ild wa^ yet. alive, I fasted and we|it: foe I said,, who <^aa 
tell whether God will be gracious to me^that4he child, m^y live it. 
But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast? c^ i bq|ig hb)^ 
back again? I shaU go to him, but he shall not cetura tp nie. 
2 Sam. xii. 15— r23. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that feat 
him, and delivereth them. Psalm xxxiv. 7* 

For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keqp thee lot 
all thy wa^s. Psalm xci. 2. 

And he shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet; 
and they shall gather together his elect from the four windSj 
from the one end of heaven to the other. Matth. xxiv. 31. f 

Likewise, I say unto you. There is joy in the presence of. tii^ 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. Luke xv. 10- .^ 
. ' Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to mini^r ^for 
themwbo shall be heirs of salvation? Heb.s. 14* 
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I'h^wc^ Jesus led nj^ of the ^S^^ wili}emess, tpbe' 

ten^ted of tfee devil.' ' Matth. iv. 1. ... , J, ^ ' ''! 

The enemjr that sowed Acm i$ tHedevfl; iktikfif^^^e 
«hd o? the worid,5 a^id the/ es()eri ajce the ^gels. JRie %HLo^ 
Man shaU send forth his angelsy and diQr shall id^ ^6^m 
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iLhl^dolQa afl things &at offend^ and diem which do ioiquNy. 

^Thet) shall he say also unto them on the left hand> Depart 
ii<Mb me^ y« cursed, kito everlastmg fife^ ^pr^ared for the devil 
aod his a&gek.' 'Matth. xxv.41. 

-And in the synagogue there was a man which had a spirit of 
^ anclean de^y and cried out with a loud Voice, saying, Lei u^ 
alone; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
art thou cone to destroy us ? I know thee who thou art : the 
Holy One of God. Luke iv. 33, 34, 

Tbo^e by the way-sside are they that hear; then oometii the 
devil, and taketh away the word out of their hearts, lest they 
sfaoidd believe and be saved. Luke viii. 12. 

But he, knowing their thoughts, said unto them. Every king- 
dom divided Against itself is brou^t to desolation ; and a house 
divided ligauist a house, falleth. If Satan also be divided 
against himself, how shall his kingdom stand? because ye say 
that I cast out devfls through Beelzebub. Luke xi. I7y 18. 

Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do ; he was a murderer from the beginning, and abode 
not in thb truth, because there is no truth m him. When he 
sp^e& alxe,he speaketh of his own: for he is a li^,'and tbf 
&tber of it. John viii. 44« 

And su{^;>er being eoded^ (the devil having now put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray hiou) John 
xiii. 2. • . * 

Bttt Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine, heart to 
lie to the Holf Gboit, and to he^ back pari of the price of 
the hand? Acta V. 3. i 

To <^n tbeir eyes, and to tarn thiea^. from darkness to lig^,^ 
and l^m the J^er , of Satan unto God;^ ^(^ M>!^ ^^3^ receive 
forj^h^ess of ao^, and inheiiuince a^ong th^ which ^e, 
sanctified by f^tlr^tfaat Iff ia wyi. 1%. / . v 

, ^Ai^i^j^ i^od^W pe^e^s fernise Satan )vq^^ ;^ur fect^ 
Mpf^J^ tlie gr«je^ pti^^ t^ -few* JC^ 
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Ijest Sal$^ riiould get an advantage of m : for we are not ig- 
norant of his devices. 2Cor. ii. 11, 

In whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not^ lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christy 
who is the image of God^ should shine unto them. 2 Cor. 
iv. 4. 

Wherein in time past ye walked accordmg to the course of 
this world; according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
'Spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience. Eph. 
ii. 2. ^ 

Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able ^o stand 
against the wiles of the deviK For we wrestle not against flesh 
and bloody but against piincipalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Eph. vi. 1], 12. 

For some are already turned aside after Satan. 1 Tim. v. IJ. 

Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
Uood, he also himself likewise took part* of the same ; that 
through death he might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is the devil. Heb. ii. 14. 

Submit yourstelves therefore to God. Resist the devil^ and 
he will flee from you. James iv., 1 . 

Be sober, be vigilant 9 because your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour : Whom 
resist, steadfast in the foith, knowing tha^ the same afflictions are 
accomplished in your brethren that are in the world. 1 Pet. 
v.8,9. . 

He that committeth sin, is of the devil; for the dev3 sinneth 
from the beginning. For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the devil. 

In this the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil : whosoever doefth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
hethatlovethaothisbnydier. 1 Jobniii^3f 10* > 

Ye are e# God, ttttle Children, and have oveccomeitePift^ 
jeawse greater is he duit is myou^ Aait he^Aatisiiitii^ yfodir^ 
lMm'tv.4. . ' - . - 
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' And tlie angels which kept not iteir first esrtlrire, htti left ^ir 
own habitation^ he hath reserved in ^verktstitigr chains^ imdHer 
darkness^ unto the judgment of the grea^ day. Jude 6. 

ite that ov^rcometh, the same sh^l be dolh^d in white raiment ; 
and r wiU not blot out his name out of the book' of life, but I will 
confess his name before my Father, and before his angels. Kev, 
iii. 5. 

And there was war in heaven : Michael and kis angels fought 
against the dragon ; and titie dragon fought and his angels, And 
prevailed not ; neither was their place found anymore in heaven* 
AikI the great dragon was cast out, that old serp^t,' caUed'the 
Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world j he was cast 
o|tt into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him.— 
Therefore rejoi€e,--ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them. Wo 
to the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea ! for the devil is come 
down unto you, having great wrath, because he knoweth that he 
hath but a short time. Rev. xii. 7, 8, 9, 12. 
' And ke laid hAi on the dragon, that old serpent, wMch is the 
I)evil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, And when 
the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his 
prison. And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, 
and shaD be tormented day and night, for ever and ever. Rev. 
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DISCOURSE VII. 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these «ayinga of i249^> wA. 
^Ih^lgf^^'^' will iifeen hhn unto a-wise iftsgi^ whii^ll^Ut his 
teoJk^dOorpofli^tOGkt And' the rain descended^' and t)ie floods 4;wk|^ 
and the winds blew, and be^ npoa that house ^ and it f«ttT4^t: 
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kr it wts founded upon a rock. And every one that hearetb 
fiiese sayings of inine, and do^ them not, shall be likened onto 
a foolish man, which bnilt his house upon the sand ; And the raiit 
ieseended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell : and grekt was the fall of it. MMt* 
idi. 24^2r. 

At that time, Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Fa* ' 
flier I Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
Mbes. Matth. xi. 25. 

Then riiaH ye begin to say, We have eaten and drank in thy 
presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. But he shall say, 
I tell you, I know you not whence ye are : depart from me all ye 
Workers of iniquity. Luke xiii. 26, 27- 

For not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified. Rom. ii. 13. 

And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto younthe testimony of 
God. For I determined not to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. And my speech and my preach- 
ing was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but m demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. That your faith should not 
stand in the wisdcan of men, but in the power of God. Now 
we have received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which 
is of God; that we might know the things that are freely given 
to us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Jloly Ghost teach- 
eth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. But the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they arc 
foolishness unto him : neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2, 4, 5, 12, 13, 14. 

For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God^ 1 Cor. 
wi. 19. 

For die kingdom of God is not in word, but in power, 1 Cor. 
iv.20. 
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F^ttwBoadk as ye are maaifestiy deciarQil to be the epitU of 
Christ ministered by us, written not with ink; but with the Spirit 
of tfeie living God; tiotin taUesof stone^biitinjSeshly tabieiof 
Ae hearts Not that we are sufficient of onisehres to tiiiak any 
diing as of oursdres; but oar sufkiency is of . God ; Who ate 
hath made us able ministers of the New Testa went f noteflht 
letter, but of the spirit : for the letter kiUeth, but the qurit giyetb 
life. 2 Cor. iii. 3, 5, 6. 

Th^t the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in tbe 
knowledge of him : The eyes of your understanding being eiMi 
lightened ; that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, And 
what IS the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who be» 
lieve, according to the working of his mighty power. £ph. U 
ir, 18, 19. 

And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, Eph. ii/l, 10. 

For our gospel came not unto yoo in word only, but also ia 
power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance. 1 Thes^ 
L 5. 

Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth, that wo^ 
riiodd be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures. 

But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving 
yourselves. For if any be a hearer of the word, and not a d^er^, 
he Is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass. For 
he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straightway foiw 
gdtt'eth what manner of man he was. But whoso lo<^eth into the. 
pert'ect law of liberty, and continueth therein, h^ being hot a for* 
gctful liearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall be ble^ued 
in Us deed. James i. 18. 22—25. 

But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood,, an holy 
niitton, a i>eculiar people, that ye should show forth the praises of 
hun^whohas called yoQ put of di^esiiiitolu«iBarvdiQii»ligM> 

cc 
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But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all 
things. 

But the anointing which ye have received of him ahideth in 
you : and ye need not that any man teach you : but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, 
and even as it hath taught yoil^ye shall abide in him. iJohnii. 
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PSALM XU. 1. 

^^ Messed is he thai considereth the Poor ; the Lord toill dez 
liver him in time oftrouble.^^ 



There is an evident want of congeniality be- 
tween the wisdom of this world, and the wisdom 
of the Christian. The term " wisdom," carries my 
reverence along with it It brings before me a 
grave and respectable character, whose rationality 
predominates over the inferior principles of his 
constitution, and to whom I wiUingly yield that 
peculiar homage which the enlightened, and the 
judicious, and the manly, are sure to exact from a 
surrounding neighbourhood. Now, so long as this 
wisdom has for its object ^ome secular advantage, 
I yield it an unqualified reverence. It is a rever- 
ence which all understand, and all sympathise 
with. If, in private life, a man be wise in the ma- 
nagement of his farm, or his fortune, or his family; 
or if, in public life, he have wisdom to steer an 
empire through all its difficulties, and to carry it to 
aggrandisement and renown— the respect which I 
feel for such wisdom as this, is most cordial an4 
entire, and supported by the universal acknowledg- 
ment of all whom I call to attend to it. 
Let me now suppose that this wisdom has 



changed its object — ^that the man vvhom I am re- 
presenting to exemplify this respectable attribute, 
instead of being wise for time, is wise for eternity — 
that he labomrs by the faith and .sanctification of 
the gospel for unperishable honours — ^that, instead 
of listening to him with admimtion at his sagacity, 
as he talks of business, or politics, or agriculture, 
we are compelled to listen to him talking of the 
hope within the vail, and of Christ being the pow- 
er of God, and the wisdom of God, unto salvation. 
What becomes of your respect for him now ? Are 
there not some of you who are quite sensible that 
this respect is greatly impaired, since the wisdom 
of the man has taken so unaccountable a change 
in its object and in its direction ? The truth is, that 
the greater part of the world feel no respect at all 
for a wisdom which they do not comprehend. They 
may love the innocence of a decidedly religious 
character, but they feel no sublime or commaend- 
ing sentiment of veneration for its wisdom. All the 
truth of the Bible, and^all the grandeur of eternity, 
will not redeem it from a certain degree of con* 
tempt Terms which lower, undervalue, and de- 
grade, suggest themselves to the mind; and strong- 
ly dispose it to throw a mean and disagreeable co- 
louring over the man who, sitting loose to the ob- 
jects of the world, has become altogether a Chris- 
tian. It is needless to expatiate ; but what I have 
seen myself, and what must have fallen under the 
observation of many whom I address, carry in them 
the testimony of experience to the assertion of the 



Apostle, " that' the things of the spirit of God are 
foolishness to the natural man, neither can he know 
them, for they are spiritually discerned," 

Now, what I have said of the respectable attri- 
bute of wisdom, is applicable, with almost no vari- 
ation, to another attribute of the human character, 
to which I would assign the gentler epithet of 
"lovely." The attribute to which I allude, is that 
of benevolence. This is the burden of every poet's 
song, and every eloquent and interesting enthusi- 
ast gives it his testimony. I speak not of the en- 
thusiasm of methodists and devotees — I speak of 
that enthusiasm of fine sentiment which embel- 
lishes the pages of elegant literature, and is ad- 
dressed to all her sighing and amiable votaries, in 
the various forms of novel, and poetry, and dramatic 
entertainment. You would think if any thing could 
bring tlie Christian at one with the world around 
him, it would be this; and that, In the ardent bene- 
volence which figures in novels, and sparkles in poe- 
try, there would be an entire congeniality with the 
benevolence of the gospel. I venture to say, how- 
ever, that there never existed a stronger repulsion 
between two contending sentiments, than between 
the benevolence of the Christian, and the benevo- 
lence which is the theme of elegant literature — 
that the one, with all its accompaniments of tears, 
and sensibilities, and interesting cottages, is neither 
felt nor understood by the Christian as such ; and the 
other, with its work and labours of love — its en- 
during hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christy 



and its living, not to itself, but to the I'^ill of Hiofi 
who died for us, and who rose again, is not only not 
understood, but positively nauseated, by the poe- 
tical amateur. 

But the contrast does not stop here. The be- 
nevolence of the gospel is not only at antipodes 
with the visionary sons and daughters of poetry, 
butit even varies in some of its most distinguishing 
features with the experimental benevolence of 
real and familiar life. The fantastic benevolence 
of poetry is now indeed pretty Well exploded ; and, 
in the more popular works of the age, there is a be- 
nevolence of a far truer and more substantial kind 
substituted in its place — the benevolence which 
you meet with among men of business and obser- 
vation — the benevolence which bustles and finds 
employment among the most public and ordinary 
scenes, and which seeks for objects, not where the 
flower blows loveliest, and the stream, with its gen- 
tle murmurs, falls sweetest on the ear, but finds 
them in his every day walks— goes in quest of 
them through the heart of the great city, and is not 
afraid to meet them in its most putrid lanes and 
loathsome receptacles. 

Now, it must be acknowledged, that this bene- 
volejice is of a far more respectable kind than that 
poetic sensibility, which is of no use, because it 
admits of no application. Yet I am not afraid to 
say, that, respectable as it is, it does not come up 
to the benevolence of the Christian, and is at vari- 
ance, in some of its most capital ingredients, with 



the morality of the gospel. It id well, and veiy 
well, as far as it goes ; and that Christian is wanting 
to the will of his master who refuses to share "and 
go along with it. The Christian will do all this, 
but he would like to do more ; and it is at the pre- 
cisie point where he proposes to do more, that he 
finds himself abandoned by the co-operation and 
good wishes of those who had hitherto supported 
him. The Christian goes as far as the votary of 
this useful benevolence, but then he would like to 
go further, and this is the point at which he is mor- 
tified to find that his old coadjutors refuse to 
go along mth him; and that, instead of beings 
streagthened by their assistance, he has their con« 
tempt and their ridicule ; or, at all events, their 
total want of sympathy, to contend with. The 
troth is, that the benevolence I allude to, with all 
its respectable air of business and good sense, is 
altogether a secular benevolence. Through all 
the extent of its operations, it carries in it no 
reference to the eternal duration of its object. 
Time, and the accommodations of time, form all 
its subject, and all its exercise. It labours, and 
often with success, to provide for its object a warm 
and well-sheltered tenement, but it looks not be- 
yond the few little years when the earthly house 
of this tabernacle shall be dissolved — when the 
soul shall be driven from its perishable tenement, 
and the only benevolence it will acknowledge or 
care for, will be the benevolence of those who 
have directed it to a building not made with hands, 
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eternal in the heavens. This, then, is the point 
at which the benevolence of the gospel separates 
from that worldly benevolence, to which, as far as 
it goes, I offer my cheerful and unmingled testi- 
mony. The one minds earthly things, the other 
has its conversation in heaven. Even when the 
immediate object of both is the same, you will ge- 
nerally perceive an evident distinction in the prin- 
ciple. Individuals, for example, may co-operate, 
and will often meet in the same room, be members 
of the same society, ^nd go hand*in-hand cordi- 
ally together for the education of the poor. But 
the forming habits of virtuous industry^ and good 
members of society, which are the sole considera* 
tion in the heart of. the worldly philanthropist, are 
but mere accessions in the heart of the Christian. 
The main impulse of his benevolence lies in fur- 
nishing the poor with the means of enjoying that; 
bread of life which came down from heaven, 
and in introducing them to the knowledge of 
those scriptures which are the power of God unto 
salvation to every one who believeth. Now, it is 
so far a blessing to the world that there is a co-ope- 
ration in the immediate object. But what I con- 
tend for, is, that there is a total want of congenial- 
ity in the principle — that the moment you strip the 
institution of its temporal advantages, and make it 
repose on the naked grandeur of eternity, it is fallen 
from, or laughed at, as one of the chimeras of fa- 
naticism, and left to the despised efforts of those 
whom they esteem to be uQa^cQuntable people, 



who subscribe for missions, and squander their 
money on Bible societies. Strange effect, you 
would think, of eternity to degrade the object 
with which it is' conne(ited ! But so it is. The 
blaze of glory, which is thrown around the martyrr 
dom of a patriot or a philosopher, is refused to the 
martyrdom of a, Christian. When a statesman dies, 
who lifted his intrepid voice for the liberty of the 
species, we hear of nothing but of the shrines and 
the monuments of inti mortality. Put into his place 
one of those sturdy reformers, who, unmoved by 
councils and inquisitions, stood up for tbe religious 
liberties of the world: and it is no sooner done, 
than the full tide of congenial sympathy and admi- 
ration is at once arrested. We have all heard of, 
the benevolent apostleship of Howard, and what 
Christian will be behind his fellows with his ap- 
plauding testimony ? But will they, on the other 
band, share his enthusiasm, when he tells them of 
the apostleship of Paul, who, in the sublimer sense 
of the term, accomplished the liberty of the cap- 
tive, and brought them that sat in darkness out of 
the prison-house ? Will they share in the holy be- 
nevolence of the apostle, when he pours out his 
ardent effusions in behalf of his country men .^^ 
They were at that time on the eve of the cruellest 
sufferings. The whole vengeance of the Roman 
power was mustering to bear upon them* The 
siege and destruction of their city form one of the 
most dreadful tragedies in the history of war. Yet 
Paul seems to have had another object in his eye. 
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It was their souls and their eternity which eo« 
grossed him* Can you sympathise with him in 
this principle, or join in kindred benevolence with 
him, when he says^ that ^ my heart's desire and 
prayer for Israel is that they might be saved ?^ 

But to bring my list of examples to a close, the 
most remarkable of them all may be collected from , 
the history of the present attempts which are qioir 
making to cairy the knowledge of divine revelation 
into the Pagan and uncivilized countries of the 
lyorld. Now, it may be niy ignorance, but I am 
certainly not aware of the fact, that without a book 
of religious falth-^-^without religion, in fact, being 
the errand and occasion, we have ever been able 
in modern times so far to compel the attention 
and to subdue the habits of savages, as to throw 
in among :them the use and the possession of a 
written language. Certain it is, however, at all 
events, that this very greatest step in the process of 
converting a wild man of the woods into a human- 
ized member of society, has been accomplished bj 
Christian missionaries. They have put into Ihe 
hands of barbarians this mighty instrument of a 
written language, and they have taught them how 
to use it* They have formed an orthogmphy for 

* As, for instance, Mr. John Elliot, and the Moravian bre- 
thren among the Indians of New-England and Pennsylvania j 
the Moravians of South-America ; Mr. Hans Eged^, and the Mo- 
ravians in Greenland ; the Ititter in Labradore, among tiie Eski- 
maux ; the missionaries of Otabette, and other South Sea islandsj 
and Mr. Brunton, under the patronage of the Soeiety for Mis* 
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wandering and untutored savages. They have 
given a shape and a name to their barbarous arti- 
culations; and the children of men, who lived on 
the prey of the wilderness, are now forming in viK 
lage schools to the arts and the decencies of culti- 
vated life. Now, I am not invoking you in the con- 
troversy whether civilization should precede Chris- 
tianity, or Christianity should precede civilization* 
It is not to whst has been said on the subject, but 
to what has been done that we are pointing your 
attention. We appeal to the fact ; and as an illus- 
tration of the principle we h^ve been attempting to 
lay before you, we call upon you to mark the feel- 
ings, and the countenance, and the language, of the 
mere academic moralist, when you put into his 
hand the authentic and proper document where the 
fact is recorded — we meab a iriissionary report, or 
a missionary magazine. We know that there are 
men who have so much of the firm nerve and hardi- 
hood of philosophy about them, as not to be re- 
pelled from truth in whatever shape, or from what- 
ever quarter it comes to them. But there are 
others of a humbler cast, who have transferred their 
homage from the omnipotence of truth^ to the om- 
nipotence of a name, who, because missionaries, 
while they are accomplishing the civilization are 



«ioo8 to Africa and the East, who reduced the language of the 
Susoos, a nation on the coast of Africa, to writing and grammati- 
eal form, and printed in it a spelling-book, vocabulary, catechism, 
Md som^ tracts. Other instances besides mi^ht be given* 



la|>oUriBg also for the eternity of savages, have lift- 
ed up the cry of fanaticism against them — who, be- 
cause missionaries revere the vt^ord of God, and 
utter themselves in the language of the New Tes- 
tament, nauseate every word that comes from 
them as overrun wi(h the flavour and phraseology 
of methodism — ^who^ are determined, in short, to 
abominate all that is missionary, and suffer the 
very sound of the epithet to fill their minds with 
an overwhelming association of repugnance, and 
prejudice, and disgust* 

We would not have counted this so remarkable 
an example, had it not been that missionaries are 
accomplishing the very object on which the advo- 
cates for civilization love to expatiate. They are 
tyoridng for the tempcnral good far more effectually 
than any adventurer in the cause ever did before ; 
but mark the want of congeniality between the be- 
nevolence of jthis world, and the benevolence of the 
Christian ; they incur contempt, because they are 
working for the Spiritual and eternal good also. 
Nor do the earthly blessings which they scatter so 
abundantly in their way, redeem from scorn the 
purer and the nobler principle which inspires them. 

These observations seem to be an applicable 
introduction to the subject before us. I call your 
attention to the way in which the Bible enjoins us * 
to take up the care of the poor. It does not say, in 
the text before usj^ Commiserate the poor; for^ if it 
said no more than this, it would leave their necessi- 
ties to be provi^ied for by the random ebullitioiis of 
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an impetuous and unreflecting sympathy. It pro- 
vides them with abetter security than the mere feel- 
ing of compassion — ^afeeling which, however useful 
for the purpose of excitement, must be controlled 
and regulated. Feeling is but ia faint and fluctuat- 
ing security. Fancy may mislead it. The sober 
realities of life may disgust it. Disappointment 
may extinguish it Ingratitude may embitter it. 
Deceit, with its counterfeit representations, may 
allure it to the wi^ng object. At all events, Time 
is the little circle within which it in general expa- 
tiates. It needs the impression of sensible ob- 
jects to sustain it ; nor can it enter with zeal 
or with vivacity into the wants of the abstract 
and invi^ble soul. The Bible, then, instead of 
leaving the relief of the poor to the mere instinct 
of sympathy, makes it a subject for consideration — 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor — a grave 
and prosaic exercise I do allow, and which makes 
no figure in those high wrought descriptions, where, 
the exquisite tale of benevolence is made up of all 
the sensibilities of tenderness on the one hand, and 
of all. the ecstacies of gratitude on the other. The 
Bible rescues the cause from the mischief to which 
a heedless or unthinking sensibility would expose 
it. . It brings it under the cognizance of a higher 
faculty— a faculty of steadier operation than to be 
weary in well-doing, and of sturdier endurance 
than to ^ ve it up in disgust. It calls you to consi- 
der the poon It makes the virtue of relieving them 
ajnatt^r of computation as well as of sentiment: 
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and, in so doing, it puts jou bejond the reach of 
the various dehisions by which you are at one time 
led to prefer the indulgence of pity to the sub- 
stantial interest of its object ; at another, are led 
to retire chagrined and disappointed from the 
scene of duty, because you have not met with the 
gratitude or the honesty that you laid your account 
with ; at another, are led to expend all your anxi* 
eties upon the accommodation of time, and ta 
overlook eternity. , It is the oflSce of consideration 
to save you from all these fallacies. Under its tu- 
torage, attention to the wants of the poor ripens 
into principlcr I want, my brethren, to press its 
advantages upon you, for I can in no other way 
recommend the society whose claims I am ap- 
pointed to lay before you, io effectually to your 
patronage. My time will only permit me to lay 
before you 1 few of their advantages, and I shall 
therefore confine myself to two leading particulars. 

1. The man who considers the poor, instead of 
slumbering over the emotions of a useless sensi- 
bility, among those imaginaiy beings whom poetry 
and romance have laid before him in all the ele- 
gance of fictitious history, will bestow the labour 
and the attention of actual business among the 
poor of the real and the living world. Benevolence 
is the burden of every romantic tale, and of every 
poet's song. It is dressed out in all the fairy en- 
chantments of imagery and eloquence. All is 
beauty to the eye and music to the ear. Nothing 
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seen but pictures of felicity, and nothing heard but 
the Boft whispers of gratitude and affection. The 
reader is carried along by this soft and delightful 
representation of virtue. He accompanies his hero 
through sdi the fancied varieties of his history. He 
goes along with him to the cottage of poverty and 
disease, surrounded, as we may suppose, with all 
the charms of rural obscurity, and where the mur- 
murs of an adjoining rivulet accord with the finer 
and more benevolent sensibilities of the mind. He 
enters this enchanting retirement, and meets with 
depicture of distress, adorned in all the elegance of 
fiction. Perhaps a father laid on a bed of languish- 
ing, and supported by the labours of a pious and 
affectionate family, where kindness breathes in 
eveiy word, wtkd anxiety sits upon every counte- 
nance — ^where the industry of his children strug- 
gles in vain to supply the cordials which his po- 
verty denies him — ^where nature sinks every hour,, 
and all feel a gloomy foreboding, which they strive 
to conceal, and tremble to express. The hero of 
romance enters, and the glance of his benevolent 
eye enlightens this darkest recess of misery. He 
turns him to the bed of languishing, tells the sick 
man that there is still hope, and smiles comfoit oa 
his despairing children. Day after day, he repeats 
his kindness and his charity. They hail his ap- 
proach as the footsteps of an angel of mercy. The 
father lives to bless his deliverer. The family re^ 
ward his benevolence by the homage of an affec- 
tionate gratitude ; and, in the piety of their even- 
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ing prayer, offer up thanks to the God of heaveD^ 
for opentng.theliearts of the rich to kindly and be- 
neficent attentions. The reader weeps with de- 
light. The visions of paradise play before his fan- 
cy. His tears flow, and his heart dissolves in all 
the luxury of tenderness. 

Now, we 3o not deny that the members of the 
Destitute Sick Society may at times have met with 
some such delightful scene to soothe and encou- 
rage them. But put the question to any of their 
visiters, and he will not fail to tell you, that if they 
had never moved but when they had something 
like this to excite and to gratify their hearts, they 
would seldom have moved at all; and their useful- 
ness to the poor would have been reduced to a very 
humble fraction of what they have actually done 
for them. What is this but to say, that it is the bu^ 
siness of a religious instructor to give you, not the 
elegant, but the true representation of benevo- 
lence — ^to represent it not so much as a luxurious 
indulgence to the finer sensibilities of the mind^ 
but according to the sober declaration of Scripture, 
as a work and as a labour— as a business in which 
you must encounter vexation, opposition, and fa- 
tigue ; where you are not always to meet with that 
elegance which allures the fancy, or with that hum- 
ble and retired adversity, which interests the more 
tender propensities of the heart ; but as a business 
where reluctance must often be overcome by a 
sense of duty, and where, though oppressed at 
ev^rj step, by envy, disgust, and disappointment 
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you are bound to persevere, in obedience to the 
law of God, and the sober instigation of principle. 
The benevolence of the gospel lies in actions; 
The benevolence of our fictitious writers, in a kind 
of high-wrought delicacy of feeling and sentiment. 
The one dissipates all its fervour in sighs and tears, 
and idle aspirations — the other reserves its strength 
ibr efforts and execution. Th^ one regards it as a 
luxurious enjoyment for the heart — the other, as a 
work and business for the hand. The one sits in 
indolence, and "broods, in visionary rapture, over it$ 
schemes of ideal philanthropy — the other steps 
ad)road, and enlightens, by its presence, the dark 
and pestilential hovels of disease. The one wastes 
away in empty ejaculation-— the other gives time 
and trouble to the work of beneficence — gives edu- 
cation to the orphan — provides clothes for the na- 
ked, and lays food on the table of the hungry. The 
one is indolent and capricious, and often does mis- 
chief by the occasional overflowings of a whimsi- 
cal and ill-directed charity — the other is vigilant 
and discerning, and takes care lest his distributions 
be injudicious, and the effort of benevolence be 
misapplied. The one is soothed with the luxury 
of feeling, and reclines in easy and indolent satis- 
faction — ^the other shakes off the deceitful languor 
of contemplation and solitude, and delights in a 
scene of activity. Remember, that virtue, in ge- 
neral, is not to feel, but to do — not merely to con- 
ceive a purpose, but to carry that purpose into 
execution — not merely to be overpowered by the 

3 
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impression of a sentiment, but to practise what it 
loves, and to imitate what it admires. 

To be benevolent in speculation, is often to be 
selfish in action and in reality. The vanity and the 
indolence of man delude him into a thousand in- 
consistencies. He professes to love the name and 
the semt;lance of virtue, but the labour of exertion 
and of self-denial terrifies him from attempting it. 
The emotions of kindness are delightful to his bo- 
som, but then they are little better than a selfish in- 
dulgence — they terminate in his own enjoyment — 
they are a mere refinement of luxury. His eye 
melts over the picture of fictitious distress, while 
not a tear is left for the actual starvation and mi- 
sery with which he is surrounded. It is easy to 
indulge the imaginations of a visionary heart in 
going over a scene of fancieH affliction, because 
here there is no sloth to overcome — no avaricious 
propensity to control — no offensive or disgusting cir- 
cumstance to allay the unmingled impression of 
sympathy which a soft and elegant picture is cal- 
culated to awaken. It is not so easy to be benevo- 
lent in action and in reality, because here there is fa- 
tigue to undergo — there is time and money to give 
— there is the mortifying spectacle of vice, and 
folly, and ingratitude^ to encounter. We like to 
give you the fair picture of love to man, because to . 
throw over it false and fictitious embellishments, 
is injurious to its cause. These elevate the fancy 
by romantic visions which can never be realized. . 
They embitter the heart by the most severe and 
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.mortifying disappointments, and often force us to 
retire in disgust from what heaven has intended to 
be the theatre of our discipline and preparation. 
Take the representation of the Bible. Benevolence 
is a work and a labour. It often calls for the se- 
verest efforts of vigilance and industry — a habit of 
action not be acquired in the school of fine senti- 
ment, but in the walks of business, in the dark and 
dismal receptacles of misery — in the hospitals of 
disease — in the putrid lanes of great cities, where 
poverty dwells in lank and ragged wretchedness, 
agonized with pain, faint with hunger, and shiver- 
ing in a frail and unsheltered tenement. 

You are not to conceive yourself a real lover of 
your species^ and entitled to the praise or the re- 
ward of benevolence because you weep over a 
fictitious representation of human misery. A man 
may weep in the indolence of a studious and con- 
templative retirement ; he may breathe all the ten- 
der aspirations of humanity ; but what avails all 
this warm and effusive benevolence, if it is never 
exerted — ^if it never rise to execution — if it never 
carry him to the accomplishment of a single be- 
nevolent purpose — ^if it shrink from activity, and 
sicken at the pain of fatigue ? It is easy, indeed, to 
come forward with the cant and hypocrisy of fine 
sentiment — ^to have a heart trained to the emotions 
of benevolence, while the hand refuses the labours 
of discharging its offices- — ^to weep for amusement, 
slnd to have nothing to spare for human suffering 
but the tribute of an indolent and unmeaning sym- 
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pathy. Many of you must be acquaintoil with that 
corruption of Christian doctrine which has been 
termed Aotinomianism. It professes the highest 
reverence for the Supreme Being, while it refuses 
obedience to the lessons of his authority. It 
professes the highest gratitude for the suffer- 
ings of Christ, while it refuses that course of 
life and action which he demands of his followers. 
It professes to adore the tremendous Majesty of 
heaven, ,and to weep in shame and in sorrow over 
the sinfulness of degraded humanity, while every 
day it insults heaven by the enormity of its mis- 
deeds, and evinces the insincerity of its wilful per- 
severance in the practice of iniquity. This Antino- 
mianism is generally condemned; and none repro- 
bate it more than the votaries of fine sentiment — ^your 
men of taste and elegant literature — ^your epicures 
of feeling, who riot in all the luxury of theatrical 
emotion, and who, in their admiration of what is 
tender, and beautiful, and cultivated, have always 
turned with disgust from the doctrines of ^ a sour 
and illiberal theology. , We may say to such, as 
Nathan to David, "Thou art the man.'' Theirs 
is to all intents and purposes Antinomianism — and 
an Antinomianism of a far more dangerous and de- 
ceitful kind, than the Antinomianism of a spurious 
and pretended orthodoxy. In the Antinomianism 
of religion, there is nothing to fascinate or deceive 
you. It wears an air of repulsive bigotry, more fit- 
ted to awaken disgust, than to gain the admiration 
of proselytes. » There is a glaring deformity in it3 
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aspect, which alarms you at the very outset, and is 
an outrage to that natural morality which, dark 
and corrupted as it is, is still strong enough to lift 
its loud remonstrance against it. But in the Anti- 
nomianism of high-wrought sentiment^ there is a 
deception fsDr more insinuating. It steals upon you 
under the semblance of virtue. It is supported by 
the delusive colouring of imagination and poetry. 
It has all the graces and embellishments of litera- 
ture to recommend it. Vanity is soothed, and con- 
science lulls itself to repose in this dream of feeling 
and of indolence. 

Let us dismiss these lying vanities, and regulate 
our lives by the truth and soberness of the New 
Testament. Benevolence is not in word and in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth. It is a business 
with men as they are, and with human life as drawn 
by the rough hand of experience. It is a duty which 
you must perform at the call of principle, though 
there be no voice of eloquence to give splendour 
to your exertions, and no music or ppetry to lead 
your willing footsteps through the bowers of en- 
chantment. It is not the impulse of high and ec- 
static emotion. It is an exertion of principle. You 
must go to the poor man's cottage, though no ver- 
dure flourish around it, and no rivulet be nigh to 
delight you by the gentleness of its murmurs. If 
you look for the romantic simplicity of fiction, you 
will be disappointed : but it is your dqty to perse- 
vere, in spite of every discouragement. Benevo- 
lence is not merely a feeling, but a principle-^not 



a dream df raptare for the fancy to indulge in^ but a 
business for the hand to execute. 

It must now be obvious to all of you, that it is 
not enough that you give money, and add your 
name to the contributors of charity — ^you must give 
it with judgment. You must give your time and 
your attention. You must descend to the trouble 
of examination. You must rise from the repose of 
contemplation, and make yourself acquainted with 
the objects of your benevolent exercises. Will he 
husband your charity with care, or will he squander 
it away in idleness and dissipation P Will he satisfy 
himself with the brutal luxury of the moment, and 
neglect the supply of his more substantial necessi- 
ties, or suffer his children to be trained in igno- 
rance and depravity ? Will charity corrupt him by 
laziness ? What is his peculiar necessity ? Is it 
the want of health or the want of employment? 
Is it.the pressure of a numerous family ? Does he 
need medicitie to administer to the diseases of his 
children? Does he need fuel or raiment to protect 
them fronx the inclemency of winter? Does he 
need money to satisfy the yearly demands of his 
landlord, or to purchase books and to pay for the 
education of his offspriiig ? 

To give money is not to do all the work and la- 
bour of benevolence. You must go to the poor 
man's bed. You must lend your hand to the work 
of assistance. You must examine his accounts. 
You must try to recover those debts which are due 
to his family. You must try to recover those 
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wages which are detained by the injuries or the ra- 
pacity of his master. You must employ your me- 
diation With his superiors*. You must represent to 
them the necessities of his situation* You must 
solicit their assistance, and awaken their feelings^ 
to the tale of his calamity. This is benevolence in 
its plain, and sober, and substantial reality, though 
eloquence may have withheld its imagery^ and 
poetry may have denied its graces and its embel- 
lishments. This is true and unsophisticated good- 
ness. It may be recorded in no earthly documents ; 
but if done under the influence of Christian princi- 
ple—in a word, done unto Jesus, it is written in 
the book of heaven, and will give a new lustre to 
that crown to which his disciples look forward in 
time, and will wear through eternity. 

You have all heard of the division of labour, and I 
wish you to understand, that the advantage of this 
principle may be felt as much in the operations of 
charity, as in the operations of trade and manu- 
factures. The work of beneficence does not lie in 
the one act of giving money ; there must be the 
act of attendance ; there must be the act of inqui- 
ry ; there must be the act of judicious application. 
But I can conceive that an individual may be so 
deficient in the varied experience and attention 
which a work so extensive demands, that he may 
retire in disgust and discouragement from the prac^ 
tice of charity altogether. The institution of a So- 
ciety, such as this, saves this individual to th^ cause. 
It takes upon itself all the subseq^uent acts in the 
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work and labour of love, and restricts his part to 
the mere act of giving^ money. It fills the middle 
space between the dispensers and the recfpientsof 
charity. The habits of many who now hear me, 
may disqualify them for the work of examination. 
They may have no time for it ; they may live at a 
distance from the objects ; they may neither know 
how to introduce, nor how to conduct themselves 
in the management of all the details ; their want of 
practice and of experience may disable them for 
the work of repelling imposition; they should try 
to gain the necessary habits ; it is right that every 
individual among us, should each, in his own 
sphere, consider the poor, and qualify themselves 
for a judicious and discriminating charity. But, 
in the meantime, the Society for the Relief of the 
Destitute Sick, is an instrument ready made to our 
hands. Avail yourselves of this instrument imme- 
diately, as, by the easiest part of the exercise of 
charity, which is to give money, you carry home to 
the poor all the benefits of its most difficult exer- 
cises. The experience which you want, the mem- 
bers of this laudable Society are in possession of. 
By the work and observation of years, a stock of 
practical wisdom is now accumulated among theni. 
They have been long inured to all lhat is loath- 
some and discouraging in this good work, and 
they have nerve, and hardihood, and principle to 
front it. They are every way qualified to be the 
carriers of your bounty, for it is a pathlhey have 
long travelled in. Give the money, and these coft- 
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scientious men will soon bring it into contact with 
the right objects. They know the way through all 
the obscurities of this metropolis, and thej can 
bring the offerings of your charity to people whom 
you will never see, and into houses which you will 
never enter. It is not easy to conceive, far less to 
compute the extent of human misery; but these 
men can give you experience for it They can 
show you their registers of the sick and of the dy- 
ing ; they are familiar with disease in all its varie- 
ties of faintness, and breathlessness, and pain.— 
Sad union ! they are called to witness it in conjunc- 
tion with poverty ; and well do they know that there 
is an eloquence in the imploring looks of these 
helpless poor, which no description can set before 
you. Oh ! my brethren, figure to yourselves the 
calamity in all its soreness, and measure your 
bounty by the actual greatness of the claims, and 
not by the feebleness of their advocate. 

I have trespassed upon your patience; but, at the 
hazard of carrying my address to a length that is 
unusual, I must still say more. Nor would I ever 
forgive myself if I neglected to set the eternity of 
the poor in all it3 iniportance before you. This is 
the second point of consideration to which I wish 
to direct yoq. The man who considers the poor 
will ^ve his chief anxiety to the wants of their 
eternity. It must be evident to all of you that this 
anxiety is little felt I do not appeal for the evi- 
dence of this to the selfish part of mankind — there 
we are not to expect it I go to those who are 
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really benevolent— ^whb have a wish to make others 
happy, and who take trouble in so doing ; ^nd it is 
a striking observation, how little the salvation of 
these others is the object of that benevolence which 
makes them so amiable. It will be found that in 
and by far the greater number of instances^ this 
principle is all consumed on the "accommodations 
of time, and the necessities of the body. It is the 
meat which feeds them — ^the garment which co- 
vers them — the house which shelters them — ^the 
money which purchases all things ; these, I say, 
are what form the chief topics of benevolent 
anxiety. Now, we do not mean to discourage 
this principle. We cannot aflford it ; there is too 
little of it ; and it forms too refreshing an exception 
to that general selfishness which runs throughout 
the haunts of business and ambition, for us to say- 
any thing against it. We are not cold-blooded 
enough to refuse our delighted concurrence to an 
exertion so amiable in its principle, and so pleas- 
ing in the warm and comfortable spectacle which 
it lays before us. The poor, it is true, ought never 
to forget, that it is to their own industry, and to 
the wisdom and economy of their own ms^nage- 
ment, that they are to look for the elements of 
subsistence — that if idleness and prodigality shall 
lay hold of the mass of our population, no bene- 
volence, however unbounded, can ever repair a 
mischief so irrecoverable— that if they will not la- 
bour for themselves, it is not in the power of the 
irich to create a sufficiency for them; and that 
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though every* heart wete opehed, and eveiy purse 
emptied in the cause, it would absolutely go for 
nothing towards forming a well-fed, a well-lodged, 
or a well-conditioned peasantry. Still, however, 
there are cases which no foresight could prevent, 
and no industry could provide for — where the blow 
falls heavy and unexpected on some devoted son 
or daughter of misfortune, and where, though 
thoughtlessness and folly may have had their share, 
benevolence, not very nice in its calculations, will 
feel the overpowering claim of .actual, helpless, and 
imploring misery. Now, I again ofifer my cheer- 
ful testimony to such benevolence as this ; I count 
it delightful to see it singling out its object, and 
sustaining it against the cruel pressure of age and 
of indigence ; and when I enter a cottage where I 
see a warmer fire-side, or more substantial provi- 
sion, than the visible means can account for, I say 
that the landscape, in all its summer glories, does 
not offer an object so gratifying, as when referred 
to the vicinity of the great man's house, and the 
people who live in it, and am told that I will find 
my explanation there. Kind and amiable people ! 
your benevolence is most lovely in its display, but 
Oh ! it is perishable in its consequences. Does it 
never occur to you, that in a few years this favo- 
rite will die — that he will go to the place where 
neither cold nor hunger will reach him, but that a 
mighty interest remains, of which both of us may 
know the certainty, though neither you nor I can 
calculate the extent. Your benevolence is too 
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Bhort^t does not shoot far enough a-head — it is like 
regaling a child with a sweetmeat or a toy, and 
then abandoning the happy unreflecting infant ta 
exposure. You make the poor old man happy 
with your crumbs and your fragments, but he is 
an infant on the mighty range of infinite duration ; 
and will you leave the soul, wh^rh has this infini- 
ty to go through, to its chancre ? How comes it 
that the grave should throw so impenetrable a 
shroud over the realities of eternity ? How comes 
it that heaven, and hell, and judgment, should be 
treated as fo mkny nonentities, and that there 
should be as little real and operative sympathy felt 
for the soul, which lives for ever, as for the body- 
after it is dead, or for the dust into which it moul- 
ders ? Eternity is longer than time ; the arithme- 
tic, my brethren, is all on one side upon this l^ues- 
tion ; and the wisdom which calculates, and guides 
itself by calculation, gives its weighty and respect- 
able support to what may be called the benevo- 
lence of faith. 

Now, if there be one employment more fitted 
than another to awaken this benevolence, it is the 
peculiar employment of that Society for which I 
am now pleading. I would have anticipated such 
benevolence from the situation they occupy, and 
the information before the public bears testimony 
to the fact. The truth is, that the diseases of the 
body may be looked upon as so many outlets 
through which the soul finds its way to eternity. 
S^ow, it is at these outlets that the members of this 
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Society have stationed themselves. This is the in- 
teresting point of survey at which they stand, and 
from which they command a look of both worlds. 
They have placed themselves in the avenues which 
lead from time to eternity, and they have often to 
witness the awful transition of a soul hovering at 
the entrance — ^struggling its way through the valley 
of the shadow of death, and at. last breaking loose 
from the confines of all that is visible. Do you think 
it likely that men, with such spectacles before 
them, will withstand the sense of eternity ? No, my 
brethren, they cannot, they have not. Eternity, I 
rejoice toannounce to you, is not forgotten by them; 
and with their care for the diseases of the body, 
they are neither blind nor indifferent to the fact, 
that the soul is diseased also. We know it well. 
There is an indolent and superficial theology, which 
turns its eyes from the danger, and feels no pressing 
call for the application of the remedy — which re- 
poses more in its own vague and self- assumed con- 
ceptions of the mercy of God, than in the firm and 
consistent representations of the New Testament— - 
which overlooks the existence of the disease alto- 
gether, and therefore feels no alarm, and exerts no 
urgency in the business — which, in the face of all 
the truths and all the severities that are uttered in 
the word of God, leaves the soul to its chance ; or, 
in other words, by neglecting to administer every 
thing specific for the salvation of the soul, leaves it 
to perish. We do not want to involve you in con- 
troversies; we only ask you to open the New Tea- 
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lament, ftnd attend to the obvicms meaning of ^ 
word which occurs frequently in its pages — we 
mean the word saved. The term surely implies, 
that the present state of the thing to be saved, is a 
lost and an undone state. If a tree be in a healthful 
state from its infancy, you never apply the term 
saved to it, though you see its beautiful foliage, its 
flourishing blossoms, its abundant produce, and its 
progressive ascent through all {he varieties incident- 
al to a sound and a prosperous tree. But if it were 
diseased in its infancy, and ready to perish, and if 
it were restored by management and artificial ap* 
plications, then you would say of thb tree that it 
was saved; and the very term implies some previ- 
ous state of uselessness and corruption. What, then, 
are we to make of the frequent occurrence of this 
term in the New Testament, as applied to a human 
being ? If men come into this world pure and inno^ 
cent, and have nothing more to do but to put forth 
the powers with which nature has endowed them, 
and so rise through the progressive stages of virtue 
and excellence, to the rewards of immortality, you 
would not say of these men that they were saved 
when they were translated to these rewards. These ^ 
rewards of man are the natural effects of his obe- 
dience, and the term saved is not at all applicable 
to such a supposition. But the God of the Bible says 
differently. If a man obtain heaven at all, it is by 
being saved. He is in a diseased state, and it is by 
the healing application of the blood of the Son of 
God, that he is restored from that state. The very 
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title applied to 4iim proves the same thing. He is 
called our Saviour. The deliverance which he 
effects is called our salvation* The men whona he 
doth deliver are called the saved. Both not this im«- 
ply some previous state of disease and helplessness? 
And from the frequent and incidental occurrence of 
this terra, may we not gather an additional testi- 
mony to the truth of what is elsewhere more ex- 
pressly revealed to usj that we are lost by nature, 
and that to obtain recovery^ we must be found in 
Him who came to seek and to save that which is 
lost He that believeth on the Son of God shall be 
saved, but he that believeth not, the wrath of God 
abideth on him« 

We know that there are some who loathe this 
representation ; but this is just another example of 
the substantial interests of the poor being sacrificed 
to mismanagement and delusion. It is to be hoped 
that there are many who have looked the disease 
fairly in the face, and are ready to reach forward 
the remedy adapted to relieve it. We should have 
no call to attend to the spiritual interests of men, if 
they could safely be left to themselves, and to the 
spontaneous operation of those powers with which 
it is supposed that nature has endowed them. But 
this is not the state of the case. We come into the 
world with the principles of sin and condemnation 
within us ; and, in the congenial atmosphere of this 
world's example, these ripen fast for the execution 
of the sentence. During the period of this short but 
interesting passage to another world, the remedy is 
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in the gospel held out to all, and |)ie freedom and 
universality of its invitations, while it opens assur- 
ed admission to alf who will, must aggravate the 
weight and severity of the sentence to those who 
will not ; and upon them the dreadful energy of 
that saying will 6e accomplished, — " How shall 
they escape if they neglect so great a salvation ?" 

We know part of your labours for the eternity 
of the poor. We know that you have brought the 
Bible into contact with many a soul. And we are 
sure that this is suiting the remedy to the disease ; 
for the Bible contains those words which are the 
power of God through faith unto salvation, to every 
one who believes them. 

To this established instrument for working faith 
in the heart, add the instrument of hearing. When 
you give the Bible, accompany the gift with the 
living energy of a human voice — let prayer, and 
advice, and explanation, be brought to act upoD 
them ; and let the warm and deeply felt earnest- 
ness of your hearts, discharge itself upon theirs in 
the impressive tones of sincerity, and friendship, 
and good will. This is going substantially to work. 
It is, if I may use the expression, bringing the right 
elen^ent to bear upon the case before you ; and be 
assured, every treatment of a convinced and guil- 
ty mind is superficial and ruinous, which does not 
lead it to the Saviour, and bring before it his sacri- 
fice and atonement, and the influences of that spi- 
rit bestowed through his obedience on all who be- 
lieve on Him. 
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While in the full vigour of health, we may count 
it enough to take up with something short of this. 
But — striking testimony to evangelical truth ! go 
to the awful reality of a huifnan soul on the eve of 
its departure from the body, and you will find that 
all those vapid sentimentalities which partake not 
of the substantial doctrine of the New Testament, 
are good for nothing. Hold up your face, my breth- 
ren, for the truth and simplicity of the Bible. Be 
not ashamed of its phraseology. It is the right in- 
strument to handle in the gr^at work of calling a 
human soul out of darkness into marvellous lights 
Stand firm and secure on the impregnable princi- 
ple, that this is the word of God, and that all taste^ 
and imagination, and science^ must give way be- 
fore its overbearing authority. Walk in the foot- 
steps of your Saviour, i« the twofold office* of caring 
for the diseases of the body, and admini^ering to 
the wants of the soul ; and though you may fail in 
the former — though the patient may never arise 
and walk^ yet, by the blessing of heaven upon your 
fervent and effectual endeavours, the latter object 
may be gained — the soul may be lightened of all its 
anxieties — ^Ihe whole burden of its diseases may 
be swept away — it may be of good cheer, because 
its sins are forgiven— and the right direction may 
be impressed upon it which will carry it forward 
in progress to a happy eternity. Death may not be 
averted, but death may be disarmed. It may be 
Stript of its terrors, and instead of a devouring ene- 
*^y; it may be hailed as a messenger of triumph. 
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SERMON. 



ISAIAH, U. i. 

^^ Nation skaU not lift up sword against nation^ ndAer shdU 
they learn war any rnore,^ 

There are a great many passages in Scripture 
nvhich warrant the expectation that a time is com- 
ing, when war shall be put an end to— when its 
abominations and its cruelties shall be banished 
from the face of the earth — when those restless 
elenients of ambition and jealousy which have so 
long kept the species in a state of unceasing com^ 
motion, and are ever and anon sending another and 
another wave over the field of this world's politics, 
shall at length be hushed into a placid and ever- 
during calm; and many and delightful are the 
images which the Bible employs, as guided by the 
light of prophecy, it carries us forward to those 
millennial days, when the reign of peace shall be 
established, and the wide charity of the gospel, 
which is confined by no limits, and owns no dis- 
tinctions, shall embosom the^ whole human race 
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within the ample grasp of one hamiODious and 
universal family. 

But before 1 proceed, let me attempt to do away 
a delusion which exists on the subject of prophe- 
cy. Its fulfilments are all certain, say many, and 
we have therefore nothing to do, but to wait ibr 
them in passive and indolent expectation. The 
truth, of God stands in no dependance on humaa 
aid to vindicate the immutability of all his an- 
nouncements ; and the power of God stands in no 
need of the feeble exertions of man to hasten the 
accomplishment of any of his purposes. Let u% 
therefore sit dawn quietly in the attitude of spec- 
tators — let us leave the Divinity to do his own wo]^ 
in his own way, and mark, by the progress of a 
histor)' over which we have no control, the* evo- 
lution of his designs, and the march of his wise and 
beneficent administration. 

Now, it is very true, that the Divinity will do bis 
own work in his own way, but if he choose 16 tell 
us that that way is not without the instrumentality 
of men, but by their instrumentality, might not 
this sitting down into the mere attitude of specta- 
tators, turn out to be a most perverse and disobe- 
dient conclusion P It is true^ that his purpose wiD 
obtain its fulfilment, whether we shall ofi^r or not 
to help it forward by our co-operation. But if the 
object is to be brought about, andif^ in virtue of the 
same sovereignty by which he djetermined upon 
the object, he has also determined on the way 
which leads to it, and that that waf shall be hy- 
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the acliog of human principle/and the putting 
forth of human exertion, then let us keep back our 
co-operation as we may, God will 'raise up the 
iieartsof others to that which we abstain from ; and 
they, admitted into the high honour of being fellow- 
workers with God, may do homage to the truth 
of this prophecy, while we, perhaps, may uncon- 
sciously do dreadful homage to the truth of another 
learning, and another prophecy. " I work a work 
in your days which you shall not believe, though 
a man declare it unto you. Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder and perish." 

Now this is the very way in which prophecies 
have been actually fulfilled. The return of the peo- 
ple of Israel to their own land was an event pre- 
dicted by inspiration, and* was brought about by^ 
the stirring up of the spirit of Cyrus, who felt him- 
self charged with the duty of building a house to 
God at Jerusalem. The pouring out of the Spi- 
rit on the day of Pentecost was foretold by the Sa- 
viour ere he left the world, and was accomplished 
upon men who assembled themselves together at 
the place to which they were commanded to re- 
pair ; and there they waited, and they prayed. The 
rapid ^propagation of Christianity in those days 
was known by the human agents of this propaga- 
tion, to be made sure by the word of prophecy ; 
but the way in which it was actually made sure, 
was by the strenuous exertions, the unexampled 
heroism, the holy devotedness and zeal of martyrs, 
and apostles, and evangelists. And even now, my 
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brethren, while no professing Christian can deny 
that their faith is to be one day the faith of all 
countries ; but while many of them idly sit and wait 
the time of God putting forth some mysterious and 
unheard of agency, to bring about the universal 
diffusion, there are men who have betaken them- 
selves to the obvious expedient of going abroad 
among the nations, and teaching them ; and •though 
derided by an undeserving world, they seem to be 
the very men pointed out by the Bible, who are go- 
ing to and fro increasing the knowledge of its doc- 
trines, and who will be the honoured instruments 
of carrying into effect the most splendid of all its 
anticipations. 

Now, the same holds true, I apprehend, of the 
prophecy in my text. The abolition of war will 
be the effect not of any sudden or resistless visita- 
tion from heaven on the character of men — not of 
any mystical influence working with all the omni- 
potence of a. charm on the passive hearts of those 
who are the subjects of it — not of any blind or over- 
ruling fatality which will come upon the earth at 
some distant period of its history, and about 
which, we, of the present day, have nothing to do 
but to look silently on, without concern, and with- 
out co-operation. The prophecy of a peace as 
universal as the spread of the human race,' and as 
enduring as the moon in the firmament, will meet 
its accomplishment, ay, and at that very time 
which is already fixed by Him who seeth the end 
of all things from the beginning thereof. But it wifl 
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he brought about by the activity of men. It will 
be done by the philanthropy of thinking and intel- 
ligent Christians. The conversion of the Jews — 
the spread of gospel light among the regions of 
idolatry — these are distinct subjects of prophecy, 
on which the faithful of the land are now acting, 
and to the fulfdlment of which they are giving 
their zeal and their energy. I conceive the pro- 
phecy which relates to the final abolition of war 
will be taken up in the same manner, and the 
subject will be brought to the test of Christian 
principle, and many will unite to spread a grow- 
ing sense of its follies and its enormities, over the 
countries of the world — and the public will be en- 
lightened not by the factious and turbulent decla- 
mations of a party, but by the mild dissemination 
of gospel sentiment through the land — and the pro- 
phecy contained in this book will pass into effect 
and accomplishment, by no other influence than 
the influence of its ordinary lessons on* the hearts 
and consciences of individuals — and the measure 
will first be carried in one country, not by the un- 
hallowed violence of discontent, but by the con- 
trol of general opinion, expressed on the part of a 
people, who, if Christian^ in their repugnance to 
war will be equally Christian in all the loyalties 
and subjections, and meek unresisting virtues of the 
New Testament — and the sacred fire of good- will 
to the children of menj; will spread itself through 
.all climes, and through all latitudes— and thus by^ 
scriptural truth conveved with power from onepeo- 

6 
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pie to another, and taking its ample round among 
all the tribes and families of. the earth, shall we ar- 
rive at the magnificent result of peace throughout 
all its provinces, and security in all its dwelling- 
places* 

In the further prosecution of this discourse, I 
shall, first, expatiate a little on the evils of war. 

In the second place, I shall direct your attention 
to the obstacles which stand in the w ay of its ex- 
tinction, and which threaten to retard for a time 
the accomplishment of the prophecy I have now 
selected for your consideration. 

And, in the Third place, I shall endeavour to 
point out, what can only be done at present in a hur- 
ried and superficial manner, some of the expedi- 
ents by which these obstacles may be done away. 

1. I shall expatiate a little on the evils of war. 
The mere existence of the prophecy in my text, 
is a sentence of condemnation upon war, and 
stamps a criminality on its very forehead. So 
soon as Christianity shall gain a full ascendancy in 
the world, from that moment war is to disappear. 
We have heard that there is something noble in the 
art of war ; that there is something generous in 
the ardour of that fine chivalric spirit which kin- 
dles in the hour of alarm, and rushes with delight 
among the thickest scenes of danger and of en- 
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terprise ; — ^that man is never more proudly arrayed, 
than when, elevated by a contempt for death, he 
puts on his intrepid front, and looks serene, while 
the arrows of destruction are flying on every side 
of him ; — that expunge war, and you expunge 
some of the brightest names in the catalogue of 
human virtue, and demolish that theatre on which 
have been displayed some of the sublimest ener- 
gies of the human character. It is thus that war 
has been invested with a most pernicious splen- 
dour, and men have oflTered to justify it as a bless- 
ing and an ornament to society, and attempts have 
been made to throw a kind of imposing morality 
around it; and one might almost be reconciled to 
the whole train of its calamities and its horrors, did 
he not believe hi^ Bible, and learn from its infor- 
mation, that in the days of perfect righteousness, 
there will be no war ; — that so soon as the character 
of man has had the last finish of Christian princi- 
ple thrown over it, from that moment all the in- 
struments of war will be thrown aside, and all its 
lessons will be forgotten ; that therefore what are 
called tl^e virtues of war, are no virtues at all, or 
that a better and a worthier scene will be provided 
for their exercise ; but in short, that at the com- 
mencement of that blissful era, when the reign 
of heaven s*hall be established, war will take its 
departure from the world with all the other plagues 
and atrocities of the species. 

But apart altogether from this testimony to the 
evil of war, let us just take a direct look of it, and 
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see whether we can find its character engraved on 
the aspect it bears to the eye of an attentive cb- 
serven The stoutest h eart of this assembly wonid 
recoil, were he who owns it, to behold the de*- 
struction of a single individual by some deed c^ 
violence. Were the man who at this moment stands 
before you in the full play and energy of health, to 
he in another moment laid by some deadly aim a 
lifeless corpse at your feet, there is not one of you 
who would not prove how strong are the releotings 
of nature at a spectacle so hideous as death. There 
are some of you who would be haunted for whole 
days by the image of horror you had witnessed — 
who would feel the weight of a most oppreE&ive 
fiensation upon your heart, which nothing but time 
could wear away— who would be so pursued by it 
as to b^ un6t for business or for enjoyment*— who 
would think of it through the day, and it would 
spread a gloomy disquietude over your waking 
moments — ^who would dream of it at night, a»d it 
would turn that ^ed which you courtedas a retreat 
from the torments of an ever-meddling memorf, 
into a scene of restlessness. 

But generally the death of violence is not instan- 
taneous, and there is often a sad and drea^ inter- 
V val between its final consummation, and the inflic* 
tion of the blow which causes it. The winged mes- 
senger of destruction has not found its direct 
avenue to that spot, where the principle of life is 
situated — and the soul, finding obstacles to its im- 
mediate egress, has to struggle it for hours, ere it 
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can make its weary way through the winding 
avenues of that ienement, which baa been torn 
open by a brother's hand* O ! my brethren, if there 
be something appalling in the suddenness of death, 
think not that when gradual in its advances, you 
will alleviate the horrors of this sickening contem- 
plation, by viewing it in a milder form. O ! tell 
me, if there be any relentings of pity in your bo- 
som, how could you endure it, to behold the agonies 
of the dying raan-**as goaded by pain, he grasps 
the coldi ground in convulsive energy, or faint with 
the loss of blood, his pulse ebbs low, and the gath- 
eriqg pftleness spreads itself over his countenance 
—or wrapping himself round in despair, he can 
only mark by a few feeble quiverings, that life still 
lurks and lingers in his lacerated body — or lifting 
up a faded eye, he casts on you a look of imploring 
helplessness, for that succour which no sympathy 
can yield him. It may be painful to dwell on such 
^ rei^resentation — ^but this is the way in which the 
cause of humanity is served. The eye of the sen- 
timentalist turns away from its suffering^, and he 
passes by on the other side, lest he hear that plead- 
ing voice, which is armed with a tone of remon- 
strance so vigorous as to disturb him. He cannot 
bear thus to pause, in imagination, on the distress- 
ing picture of one individual, biit multiply it ten 
thousand times — ^say, how much of all this distress 
has been heaped together upon a single field — 
give us the arithmetic of this accumulated wretch- 
edness, and lay it before us with all the accuracy 
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of an official conqpotatioo — ^and straoge to tell, not 
one sigh is lifted up among the crowd of eager 
IbtenerSy as they stand on tiptoe, and catch every 
syllable of utterance, which is read to them out of 
the regbters of death. O ! say, what mystic spell is 
that, which so blinds us to the sufferings of our 
brethren — ^which deafens to our ear the voice of 
Ueedii^ humanity, when it is a^ravated \)j the 
shriek of dying thousands— which makes the very 
magnitude of the slaughter, throw a softening dis- 
guise over its cruelties, and its horrors — which 
causes us to eye with indifference, the field that is 
crowded with the most revolting abominations, and 
arrests that sigh, which each individual would 
singly have drawn from us, by the report of the 
many who have fallen, and breathed their last ifi 
agony, along with him. 

I am not saying that the burden of all this cri- 
minality rests upon the head c^ the immediate 
combatants. It lies somewhere, but who can ^^ny 
that a soldier may be a Christian, and that from the 
bloody field on which his body is laid, his soul may 
iving its ascending way to the shores of a peaceful 
eternity. But when I think that the Christians, even 
of the great world, form but a very little flock, and 
that an army is not a propitious soil for the growth 
of Christian principle — when I think on the cha- 
racter of one such army, that had been led on for 
years by a ruffian ambition — and been inured to 
scenes of barbarity — ^and had gathered a most fe- 
rocious hardihood of soul, from the many enter- 
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prises of violence to which an unprincipled com- 
mander had carried them — when I follow the^m to 
the field of battle, and further think, that on both 
sides of an exasperated contest-— the gentleness of 
Christianity can have no place in almost any bo* 
som ; but that iiearly every heart is lighted up with 
fury, and breathes a vindictive purpose against a 
brother of the species, I cannot but reckon it among 
the most fearful of the calamities of war — that white 
the work of death is thickening along its ranks, so 
many disembodied spirits should pass into the pre- 
sence of Him who sitteth upon the throne, in such 
a posture, and with such a preparation. 

I have no time, and assuredly as little taste, for 
expatiating on a topic so melancholy, nor can I at 
ford at present, to set before you a vivid picture of 
the other miseries which war carries in its train- 
how it desolates every country through which it 
rolls, and spreads violation and alarm among its 
villages^ — how, at its approach, every home pours 
forth its trembling fugitives — how all the rights of 
property, and all the provisions of justice must give 
way before its devouring exactions — how, when 
Sabbath comes, no Sabbath charm cpmes along 
with it-^and for the sound of the church bell, 
which wont to spread its music over some fine 
landscape of nature, and summon rustic worship- 
pers to the house of prayer — nothing is heard but 
the deathful voUies of the battle, and the madden- 
ing outcry of infuriated men — how, as the fruit of 
victory, an unprincipled licentiousness^ which no 
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discipline caa restrain, is suffered to walk at large 
among the people — ^and all that is pure, and rever- 
end, and holy, in the virtue of families, is cruelly 
trampled on, and held in the bitterest derision. 
Oh! my brethren, were we to pursue those details^ 
which no pen ever attempts, and no chronicle per- 
petuates, we should be tempted to ask, what that is 
which civilization has done for the character of the 
species ? It has thrown a £Sw paltry embellish^ 
ments over the surface of human affairs, and. for 
the order of society, it has r^ired the defences of 
law around the rights and the prc^rty of the 
individuals who compose it. But let war, le- 
galised as you may, and ushered into the field with 
all the parade of forms and manifestoes — ^let this 
war only have its season, and be suffered to over- 
leap these artificial defences, and you will soon see 
how much of the security of the commonwealth is 
due to positive restrictions, and how little of it is 
due to a natural sense of justice among men. I 
know well, that the plausibilities of human charac- 
ter, which abound in every modern and enligbten- 
ed society, have been mustered up to oppose the 
doctrine of the Bible, on the woful depravity of 
our race. But out of the history of war, I can ga- 
ther for this doctrine the evidence of experiment. 
It tells me, that man when left to himself and let 
loose among his fellows, to walk after the counsel 
of his own heart, and in the sight of his own eyes, 
will soon discover how thin that tinsel k, which 
the boasted hand of civilization has throwti ovei^ 
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him. And we have only to blow the trumpet pf 
war, and proclaim to man the hour of his opportU'^ 
nity, that his character may show itself in its essen* 
tial elements — and that we may see how many, in 
this our moral and enlightened day, would spring 
forward, a^to ajubilee of delight, andprowl like the 
wild men of the woods, amidst scenes of rapacity, 
and cruelty, and violence. 

11. But let me hasten away from this part of the 
subject, and in the second place, direct your at- 
tention to those obstacles which stand in the way 
of the extinction of war, and which threaten to 
retard, for a time; the accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy I have now selected for your consideration. 

Is thb the time, it may be asked, to complain 
of obstacles to the extinction of war, when peace 
has been given to the nations, and we are assem- 
bled to celebrate its triumphs ? Is this day of high 
and solemn gratulation, to be turned to such fore^ 
bodings as these? The whole of Europe is now 
at rest from the tempest which convulsed it — and 
a solenin treaty with all its adjustments, and all 
its guarantees, promises a firm perpetuity to the 
repose of the world. We have long fought for a 
happier order of things, and at length we have 
established it— and the hard-earned bequest, we 
hand down to posterity as a rich inheritance, won 
by the labours and the sufferings of the present 
generation. That gigantic ambition which stalked 
in triumph over the firmest and the oldest of our 
monarchies, is now laid — and can never again 

7 
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burst forth from the confinement of its prison-hold 
to waken a new uproar, and to send forth new 
troubles over the fjace of a desolated world. 

Now, in replj to this, let it be observed, ihsft 
every interval of repose is precious— every breath- 
ing time from the work of violence is to be rejoiced 
in by the friends of humanity — every agreement 
among the powers of the earth, by which a tem- 
porary respite can be gotten from the calamities of 
ivar, is so much reclaimed from the amount of 
those , miseries that afflict the world, and of those 
crimes, the cry of which ascendeth unto heaven, 
and bringeth down the judgments of God on this 
dark and rebellious province of his creation. I 
trust, that on this day, gratitude to Him who alone 
Can still the tumults of the people, will be the sett- 
timent of every heart — and I trust that none who 
now hear me, will refuse to evince his gratitude to 
the Author of the New Testament, by their obedi- 
ence to one of the most distinct and undoubted 
of its lessons — I mean the lesson of a reverential 
and submissive loyalty. I cannot pass an impar- 
tial eye over this record of God's will, without 
perceiving the utter repugnance that there is be- 
tween the spirit of Christianity, and the factious,, 
turbulent, unquenchable, and ever-meddling spi- 
rit of poUtical disaffection. I will not compromise 
by the surrender of a single jot or tittle the integrity 
of that preceptive code which my Saviour hath 
left behind him for the obedience of his disciples. 
I will not detach the very minutest of it featureB, 
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from flie fine picture of morality that Christ hath 
beqeathed, both by commandment and example^ 
to adorn the nature he condescended to wear— 
and sure I am that the man who has drunk in the 
entire spirit of the gospel — who, reposing himself 
on the faith of its promised immortality, can main^ 
tain an elevated cdm amid all the fluctuations of 
this world's interest — whose exclusive ambition it 
is to 'be the unexcepted pupil of pure^ and spiritual 
^nd self-denying Christianity — ^sure I am that such 
a man will honour the king and s\l who are in au- 
thority — and be subject unto them for the sake of 
conscience — and render unto them all their dues 
— and not withhold a single fraction of the tribute 
they impose upon him — and be the best of subjects, 
just because be is the best of Christians — resisting 
Bone of the ordinances of God, and living a quiet 
and a peaceable life in all godliness and Honesty* 
But it gives me pleasure to advance a further 
testimony in behalf of that government with which 
it has pleased God, who appointeth to all men the 
bounds of their habitation, to bless that portion of 
the globe that we occupy. I count it such a govern- 
,ment that I not only owe it the loyalty of my prin- 
ciples — but I also owe it the loyalty of my affec- 
tions. I could not lightly part with my devotion 
to that government which the other year opened 
the door to the Christianization of India — I shall 
never withhold the tribute of my reverence from 
that government which put an end to the atrocities 
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of the Slave Trade — ^I shall never forget the tri- 
umph which in that proudest day of Britain's glo- 
ry, the cause of humanity gained within the walls 
of our enlightened ParKament- Let my right 
hand forget her cunning, ere I forget that country 
of my birth, where, in defiance to all the clamours 
of mercantile alarm, every calculation of interest 
was given to the wind, and braving every hazard, 
she nobly resolved to shake oflF Ae whole burden 
of the infamy which lay upon her. I shall never 
forget, that how to complete the object in behalf of 
ivhich she has so honourably led the way, she 
has walked the whole round of civilized sodety, 
and knocked at the door of every government in 
Europe, and lifted her imfrforing voice for ibjured 
Africa, and pled with the mightiest monarchs of 
the world, the cause of her outraged shores, and 
her distracted families. I can neither shut my 
heart nor my eyes to the fact, that at this mament 
she is stretching forth the protection of her naval 
arm, and shielding, to the uttermost of her vi- 
gour, that coast where an inhuman avarice is still 
plying its guilty devices, and aiming to perpetuate 
among an unoffending people, a trade of cruelty, 
■with all the horrid train of its terrors and abomina- 
tions. Were such a government as this to be 
swept from its base, either by the violence of fo- 
reign hostility, or by tlie hands of her own misled 
and infatuated children — I should never c^ise to 
deplore it as the deadliest interruption which evei 
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had been given to the interests of human virtue, 
and to the march of human improvement. O ! 
how it should swell every heart, not with pride, 
but with gratitude, to think that the land of our 
fathers, with all the iniquities which abound in 
it, with all the proftigacy tvhich spreads along our 
streets, ahd all the prdfaneness that is heard among 
our companies — ^to think that this our land, over- 
spread as it is with the appalling characters of guilt, 
is still the securest asylum of worth and of liberty — 
that this is the land from which the most copious 
emanations of Christianity are going forth to all 
the quartern of the world — that this is the land 
which tee^s from one end to the other of it with 
the most ^lendid designs and enterprizes for the 
go6d of the ^cfes — that this is the land where 
public principle is most felt, and public objects 
are mwt prosecuted, and the iSne impulse of a 
public spirit is most ready to carry its generous 
people beyond the limits of a selfish and contract- 
ed [^triotism. Yes, and when the heart of the 
pbtlantbropist is siidcing within him at the gloomy 
spectacle of those crimes and atrocities which still 
Reform the history of man, 1 know not a single 
earthly expedient more fitted to brighten and sus- 
tain him, than to turn his eye to the country in 
which he lives — and there see the most enlightened 
goveramenl in the world acting as the organ of 
its most moral and intelligent population. 

It is not against the goverhment of my country, 
therefore, that I direct my observations — but 
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against that natine of man in the iafirmities of which 
we all sbaie, and the evil of which no goverament 
can ^Ltingnish. We have canied a new political 
anangement, and. we experience the result of it, a 
temporary calm — ^but we have not jet earned our 
way to the citadel of human passions. The ele- 
ments of war are husl^. for a season — but these 
elements are not destroyed. They still rankle in 
many an unsubdued heart-*-and I am too well 
taught by the hi^ry of the past, and the experi- 
ence of its restiess variations, not to believe that 
they will binrst forth a^n in thunder over the^face 
of society^. No, my brethren, it will only be when 
diffused and vital Christianity comes upon the earth, 
that an enduring peace will come along with it. 
The prophecy of my text will obtain its fulfilment-^ 
but not till the fulfilment of the verses which .go 
before it ; — ^not till the influence of the gospel has 
found its way to the human bosom, and plucked 
out of it the elementary principles of war ; — ^not till 
the law of love shall spread its melting and all-sub- 
duing efiicacy, among the children of one common 
nature ; — not till ambition be dethroned from its 
mastery over the affections of the inner man; — 
not till the guilty splendours of war shall cease to 
captivate its admirers, and spread the blaze of a 
deceitful heroism over the wholesale butchery of 
the species ;— not till national pride be humbled, 
and man shall learn, that if it be individually the 
duty of each of us in honour to prefer one another ; 
then let these individuals combine as they may, 
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^nd fprm societies as numerous and extensi?e as 
they may, and each of these be swelled out to the 
dimensions of an empire, still, that mutual coim^- 
scension and forbearance remain the unaltetafoie 
Christian duties of these empires to each other ;— *• 
not till man learn to revere his brother as man, 
whatever portion of the globe he occupies, and all 
the jealousies and preferences of a contracted pa- 
triotism be gi^en to the wind; — not till war sdiaU 
cease to be posecuted as a trade, and the charm 
of all that interest which is linked with its continu* 
ance, shaH cease to beguile men in the peaceful 
walks of merchandise, into a barbarous longing 
after war ]• — not, in one word, till pride, and jea^ 
lousy, aiid interest, and all that is opposite to the la«r 
of God and tlie charity of the gospel, shaU be for 
ever eradicated from the character of those who 
possess an effectual control over the public and po- 
litical movements of the species; — not till all this 
be brought about, and there is not another agent in 
the whole compass of nature that can bring it about 
but the gospel of Christ, carried home by the ajl- 
subduing power of the Spirit to the consciences of 
men ; — ^then, and not till then, my brethren, will 
peace come to take up its perennial abode with iw, 
and its blessed advent on earth be hailed by one 
shout of joyful acclamation throughout all its fa- 
milies; — then, and not till then, will the sacred 
principle of good-will to men circulate as free as 
the air of heaven among all countries — and the sun 
looking out from the firmament, will behold one 
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fine aspect of harDiony throughout the wide extent 
of a regenerated world. 

It will only be in the last days, ^^ when it shall 
come to pass, that the mountain of the Lord's house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations 
shall flow into it: And many people shall go, and 
say. Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths : for out of Zjon shall go forth the law^ 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem ; and he 
shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
many people ;" then, and not till then, ^^ they shall 
beat their swords into plough-shares, and their 
spears into pnming hooks. Nation shall notltft up 
sword against nation, neither shall they leam war 
any more.'' 

The above rapid sketch glances at the chief ob- 
stacles to the extinction of war, and in what re- 
mains of this discourse, I shall dwell a little m6re 
particularly on as many of them as my time will 
allow me, finding it impossible to exhaust so wide 
a topic, within the limits of the public services of 
one day. _^ 

The first great obstacle then to the extinction cl 
war, is the way in which the heart of man is carriea 
off from its barbarities and its horrors, by the splen-* 
dour of its deceitfdaccompaniments. There is a 
feeling of the sublime in contemplating the shock 
of armies, just as there is in contemplating the de- 
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vouringenergy of a tempest, and thisso elevates anji 
engrosses the whole man, that his eye is blind to 
the tears of bereaved parents, and his ear is deaf to 
the piteous moan of the dying, and the shriek of 
their desolated families. There is a gracefulness 
in the picture of a youthful warrior burning for dis- 
tinction on the field, and lured by this generous as- 
piration to the deepest of the animated throng, 
where, in the fell work of death, the opposing sons 
of valour struggle for a remembrance and a name ; 
and this side of the picture is so much the exclu- 
sive object of our regard, as to disguise from our 
view the mangled carcasses of the fallen, and the 
writhing agonies of the hundreds and the hupdreds 
more who have been laid on the cold gr9und, 
where they are left to languish and to die. There 
no eye pities them. No sister is there to weep over 
them. There no gentle hand is present to ease the 
dying posture, or bind up the wounds, which, in the 
maddening fury of the combat, have been given and 
received by the children of one common Father, 
There death spreads its pale ensigns over every 
countenance, and when night comes on, and dark- 
ness around them, how many a despairing wretch 
inust take up with the bloody field as the untended 
bed of his last sufferings, without one friend to bear 
the message of tenderness to his distant home, 
ivithout one coinipanion to close his eyes. 

I avow it. y On ev ery side of me I see causes at 
work which go to spread a most delusive colouring 
oyer war, and to remove its shocking barbarities to 
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the back ground of our contemplatioDS altogether. 
I see it in the history which tells me of the superb 
appearance of the troops, and the brilliancy of their 
successive charges^ I see it in the poetry which 
lends the magic of its numbers to the narrative of 
blood, and transports its many admirers, as by its 
images, and its figures, and its nodding plumes of 
chivalry, it throws its treacherous embellishments 
over a scene of legalized slaughter. I see it in the 
music which represents the progress of the battle;, 
and where, after being ins{Mred by the trumpet- 
notes of preparation, the whole beauty and tender- 
ness of a drawing-room are seen to bend over the 
sentimental enterteinment; nor do I hear the utter* 
ance of a single sigh to interrupt the death-tones of 
the thickening contest, and the moans of the wound* 
ed men as they fade away upon the ear, and sink 
into lifeless silence. All, all goes to prove what 
strange and half-sighted creatures we are* Were 
it not so, war could never have been seen in any 
other aspect than that of unmingled hatefulness; 
and I can look to nothing but to th^ progress of Chris^ 
tian sentiment upon earth, to arrest the strong cur- 
rent of its popular and prevailing partiality for war. 
Then only will an imperious sense of duty lay the 
check of severe principle, on all the subordinate 
tastes and faculties of our nature. Then will glo- 
ry be reduced to its right estimate — and the wake- 
ful benevolence of the gospel chasing away every 
spell, will be turned by the treachery of no delusion 
"whatever, from its simple but sublime enterprizes 
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for the good of the species. Then the reign of truth 
and quietness will be ushered into the world, and 
war, cruel, atrocious, unrelenting war, will be stripl 
of its many and its bewildering fascinations. 

fiut again, another obstacle to the extinction of 
war is a sentiment which seems to be universally 
gone into, that the rules and promises of the gos^ 
pel which apply to a single individual, do not ap-r 
p\y to a nation c3f indiyiduals. Just think of the 
mighty effect it would have on the politics of thQ 
world, were this sentiment to be practically de- 
posed from its wonted authority over the counsels 
and the doings of nations, in their transactions 
with each other. If forbearance be the virtue of 
^n individual, forbearance is also the virtue of a 
lotion. If it be incumbent on men in honour to 
prefer each other, it is incumbent on tlie very 
largest societies^ of men, through the constituted 
organ erf their government to do the same. If it 
be the glory of a than to defer his anger, and to 
pass over a transgression, that nation mistakes its 
glory which is so feelingly alive to the slightest 
insult, and musters up its threats and its arma- 
ments upon the faints shadow of a provocation. 
If it be the magnanimity of an injured man to ab* 
stain from vengeance, and if by so doing. He. 
Jieap coals of fire upon the head of his enemy; 
then that is (he magnanimous nation, which, re-^ 
coiling fh>m violence and from blood, wiH do i^ ^ 
more than send its Christian embassy, and prefer 
its mU4 s^d impi'essive remonstrance; and that is 
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the disgraced nation which will refuse the imprest 
Siveness of the moral appeal that has been made 
to it — O ! my brethren, there must be the breath- 
ing of a different spirit to circulate round the globe^ 
ere its Christianized nations resign the jealou^es 
which now front them to each other in the scowl- 
ing attitude of defiance— ^and much is to do with 
the people of every land, ere the prophesied influ* 
ence of the gospel shall bring iti virtuous, and its 
pacifying control to bear with effect on the coun- 
sels and governments of the world. 

I find that { must be drawing to a close, and that 
I must forbear entering into several topics on which 
t meant at one time to expatiate. I wished, in 
particular, to have laid it fully before you howr 
the extinction of war, though it should withdraw 
one of those scenes on which man earns the. glory 
of intrepidity— yet it would leave other, and better, 
and nobler scenes, for the display and the exercise 
of this respectable attribute, i wished also to ex- 
plain to you, that however much I admired the ge- 
neral spirit of Quake;rism, on the subject of war ; 
yet that 1 was not preparc^d to go all the length of 
its principles, when that war was strictly defensive* 
It strikes me, that war is to be abolished by the 
abolition of its aggressive spirit among the differ- 
ent nations of the world. The text seems to tell 
me that this is the order of prophecy upon the sub- 
ject—and that it is when nation shall cease to lift 
up its sword against nation — or, in other words, 
when one nation shall cease to move, for.jti^e pur^ 
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|)ose of attacidng another, that military science 
will be no longer in demand, and that the people 
of the earth will learn the art of war no more. I 
should also have stated, that on this ground, 1 re- 
frained from pronouncing on the justice or necessi- 
ty of any one war in which this country has ever 
been involved. I have no doubt that many of those 
who supported our former wars, looked on several 
of them as wars for existenpe ; but on this matter 
I carefully abstain from the utterance of a single 
sentiment ; for in so doing, 1 should feel myself to 
be descending from the generalities of Christian 
pnociple, and employing that pulpit as the vehi- 
cle of a questionable policy, which ought never to* 
be prostituted either to the unworthy abject of 
sendio^, forth the incense of human flattery to any 
one administrMion, or of. riegaling the factious, and 
turbulent, and disloyal passions of any party. I 
should next, if I had time, offer such observations 
as were sugge^ed by my own views of political, 
science, on the multitude of vulnerable points by. 
which this country is surrounded, in the shape of 
numerous and distant depehdencies, and which 
however much they may tend to foster the warlike 
{loiitics of our government, are, in truth, so little 
worth the expense of a war, th^t should all of them 
be wrested away from us, they would leave the 
peof^e of our empire as great, and as wealthy, and 
as competent, to every purpose of home security 
as ever. Lastly, I might have whispered my in-^ 
clination^ far a little more of the Chinese policy 
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lietng imported ialo Earope, not for the puipose 
of restraining a liberal intercourse between its dif- 
ferent countries, but for the pitfpose of quietii^ 
in each its restless spirit of alarm, about every 
foreign movement in Uie politics and designs of 
other nations ; because, sure I am, that were each 
great empire of the worid to lay it down as the 
maxim of its most scrupulous observance, not to 
meddle till it was meddled with, each would feel 
in such a maxim both its safety and its triumph ; — 
for such are the mighty resources of defensive 
war, that though the whole transportable force of 
Europe were to land upon our borders, the result 
of the experiment would be such, that it should ne« 
ver be repeated — the rallyii^ peculation of Bii-- 
tain could Jdweep them all from the face of its ter* 
ntory, and a whole myriad of invaders would n^lt 
away under the power of such a government as 
ours, trenched behind the loyalty of her defenders, 
and strong, as she deserves to be, in the love and 
in the confidence of all her children. 

I would not have touched on any of the lessons 
of political econohiy, did they not lead me, by a 
single step, to a Christian lesson, which I count it 
my incumbent duty to press upcm the attention oC 
you alL Any sudden change in the state of the 
demand, must throw the commercial world into a 
temporary derangement And whether the cfaai^ 
be from war to peace, or from peace to war, this^ 
effect is sure to accompany it. Now for upwadb 
o|^ twenty yecurs, the direction of «ur trade ha». 
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'been accommodated to a war system, and nvheii 
this system is put an end to, I do not say what 
amount of the distress will light upon this neigh'^ 
bourhood, but we may be sure that all the alarm 
of falling markets, and ruined speculation, will 
spread an impressive gloom over many of the 
manufacturing districts of the land. Now, let my 
title to address you on other grounds, be as ques* 
tionable as it may, I feel no hesitation whatever 
in announcing it, as your most imperative -duty, 
that nooutciy of impatience or dbcontent from you, 
shall embarrass the pacific policy of his majesty's 
governmenL They have^conferred a great bless-^ 
ing on the country, in conferring on it peace, and 
it is your part resignedly to weather the languid or 
disastrous months which may come along vrith it 
The interest of trade is an c4d argument that has 
been set up in resistance to the dearest and most 
substantial interests of humanity. When PauL 
wanted to bring Christianity into Epbesus, he 
raised a storm of opposition around him, from a 
quarter which, I dare saif , he was not counting on. 
There haf^ned to be some shrine oianu&ctories 
in that place, and as the success of the Apostle 
would in&Uibly have reduced the demand for that 
article, forth came the decisive argument of, Sirs, 
by this craft we have our wealth, and should this 
Paul turn away liie people from the worship of gods 
made with hands, thereby much damage would ac« 
crue to our trade. Why, my brethren, if this argu- 
ment is to be admitted^ there is not one conceiva- 
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ble benefit that can be offered for the acceptance 
of the species. Would it not be ivell if aU the 
men of reading in the country were to be diverted 
from the poison which lurks in many a mischievous 
publication — and should this blessed reformation 
be effected, are there none to be found who would 
feel that much damage had accrued to their trade ? 
Would it not be well, if those wretched sons of 
pleasure, before whom, if they repent not, there 
lieth all the dreariness of an unprovided eternity- 
would it not be well, that they were reclaimed from 
the maddening intoxication which speeds them on 
in the career of disobedience — and on this event 
too, would there be none^to complain that much 
damage had accrued to their trade ? Is it not well, 
that tke infamy of the Slave Trade has been swept 
from the page of British history? and yet do not 
many of you remember how long the measure lay 
suspended, and that about twenty annual flotillas 
burdened with the toad of human wretchedness, 
were wafted across the Atlantic, while Parliament 
was deafened and ovei1tKn*ne by unceasing cla- 
mours about the much damage that would accrue 
to the trade ? And now, is it not well that peace 
has once more been given to the nations ? and are 
you to follow up this goodly train of examples, by 
a single whisper of discontent about the much da- 
mage that will accrae to your trade? No, my 
brethren, 1 will not let down a single inch of the 
Christian requirement that lies upon you. Should 
a sweeping tide of bankruptcy set in upon the 
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ktn^, and reduce eveiy individual who now heafu 
me, to the very humblest condition in society^ God 
stands pledged to give food and raiment to ail who 
depend upon him; — ^and it is not fair to make 
others bleed, that you may roll in affluence ;— it is 
not fair to desolate thousands of families, that 
yours may be upheld in luxury and splendour-**- 
and your best, and noblest, and kindest part is, to 
throw yourself on the promises of God^ s^d he 
will hide you and your little on^s in the secret of 
his pavilion till these calamities be overpast 

III. I trust it is evident from all that has be^a 
said, how it is only by the extension of Christian 
principle among the people of the earth, th«tt the 
atrocities of war will at length be swept away (mm 
it \ and that each of us is hastening the oommeoce-^ 
mentof that blissful period, who, in his own sphere, 
is doing all that in him lies to bring his own heaict, 
and the hearts of others, under the supreme influ* 
ence of this principle. It is public opinion, which, 
in the long run, governs the wwld; and while I 
look with confidence to a gradual revolution in the 
state of public opinion bom the omnipotence oi^ 
gospel truth working its silent, but effectual way, 
throi^h the families of mankind — ^yet I will not 
dejDy, that much may be done to accelerate the ad*- 
vent of perpetual and universal p^kce, by a dis- 
tinct body of men embarking their every talent^ 
^d their CFory acquirement. in the pcosectttkm of 
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thkj ais a distinct object This iras the wajr in 
which, a i^w years ago, the British pnUk were 
gained over to the cause of Africa. This is Ae 
way in which some of the other prophecies of the 
Bible are at this moment hastening. to their ac* 
complishment ; and it is in thb way, I appvehend, 
that the prophecy of my text may be indebted for 
its speedier fulfilment to the agency of men, sdect'*' 
ing this as the assigned field on which their philan- 
thropy shall expatiate. Were each individual mem- 
ber of such a scheme to prosecute his own walk, 
and come forward with his own peculiar contribu- 
tion, the fruit of the united labours of all would be 
one of the finest collections of Christian 'eloquence^ 
and of enlightened morals, and of sound politieal 
philosophy, that ever was presented to the worid. 
I could not fasten on another cause more fitted to 
call forth such a variety of talent, and to rally aroitiid 
it so many of the generous and accomplished sons 
of humanity, and to give each of them a devoted- 
ness and a power far beyond whatever could be 
sent into the hearts of enthusiasts, by the mere im- 
pulse of literary ambition. 

Let one take up the question of war in its 
principle, and make the fell weight of bis moral 
severity rest upon it, and upon all its abominations. 
Let another take up the question of war in its 
Consequences, and bring his every power of gra- 
phical description to the task of presenting an 
awakened public with an impressive detail of its 
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cruelties and its horrors. L^ jmotb^ neutralise 
the poetry of war, and dieaooraotle it of all those 
bemtoUag splendooifi, whkb tlie hand of m\^ 
geided genius bas thnown over iL Let anotl)^ 
teach the woiid a traer, find more magnanimous 
path to national glory, than any country of th^ 
world has yet walked in« Let another tell with 
irresistible argument, how the Christian ethics of 
a natioii is at one with the Christ^jm ethics of its 
humblest individuaL Let another bring all the re- 
sources of his political science to un/old the vast 
enesgies of defensive war, and show, that instead 
<^ that ceaseless jealousy and disquietude which 
are ever keeping alive the flame of hostility among 
fl>e nations, each may wait in prepared security, 
till the first footstep of an invader shall be the signal 
for mustering around the standard of its outraged 
ijgbts, all the steel, and spirit, and patriotism of 
the country. Let another pour the light of modern 
spctcukition into the mysteries of trade, and prove 
that not a single war has been undertaken for any 
of its objects, where the millions and the millions 
mc»€ which were lavished on the cause, have not 
all been cheated away from us by the phantom of 
an imaginary interest This may look to many like 
the Utopianism of a romantic anticipation— ^but I 
shall nevjer despair of the cause of truth addressed 
to a Christian public, when the clear light of prin- 
ciple can be brought to every one of its positions, 
and when its practical and conclusive establish- 



mttAtormBOM of ike most distinet of Heaven's 
prophecies*— ^^ that men shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruningbooks 
*— and that nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, oeiCher sbftUihey leftrA the art of war anf 
ttore.'' 
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When one writes a letter to an intimate and a 
much-loved friend, he never thinks of the graces 
q{ the composition. He unbosoms himself in a 
^tyle of perfect freeness and simplicity. He gives 
way to the kindly affections of his heart, and though 
there may be many touches of tenderness in his 
performance, it is not because he aims at touches 
of any kind, but because all the tenderness that is 
written, is the genuine and the artless transcript of 
^11 the tenderness that is felt Now conceive for a 
moment, that he wrote his letter under the con- 
sciousness that it was to be broadly exhibited be- 
fore the eye of the public, this would immediately 
operate as a heavy restraint upon him. A man 
would much rather pour the expression of his 
iHendship into the private ear of him who was the 
object of it, than he would do it under the full stare 
of a numerous company. And I, my brethren, could 
my time have allowed it^ would much rather have 
written my earnest and longing aspiration for the 
welfare of you all by a private letter to each indi- 
vidual, than by this general Address, which neces- 
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^sarily exposes to the wide theatre of the public atl 
that I feel, and all that I utter on the subject of my 
affectionate regard for you. 

It were better then for the exercise to which I 
have now set myself, that I shut out all idea of the 
public ; and never, within the whole recollection 
of my life, was I less disposed to foster that idea. 
It may be observed, that the blow of some great and 
calamitous vbitation brings a kind of insensibility 
along with it. I ought not to lament my withdraw- 
ment from you as a calamity, but it has had all the 
effect of a calamity upon me. I am removed from 
those objects which habitually interested my hearty 
and, for a time, it refuses to be interested in other 
objects. I am placed at a distance from that scene 
to which I was most alive, and I feel a deadness to 
every other scene. The people who are now around 
me, carry an unquestionable kindness in their bo- 
soms, and vie with one another in the expression 
of it. I can easily perceive that there exists abun- 
dantly among them all the constituents of a highly 
interesting neighbourhood, and it may look cold 
and ungrateful in me that I am not interested. But 
it takes a time before the heart can attune itself tp 
the varieties of a new situation. It is ever recur- 
ring to the more familiar scenes of other days. The 
present ministers no enjoyment, and in looking to 
(he past the painful circumstance is, that while the 
fancy will not be kept from straying to that neigh- 
t)Ourhood which exercises over it all the power of 
ft mxich-loved home, the idea that it is home no 
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longer comes with dread reality upon the mind, 
and turns the whole to bitterness. 

With a heart thus occupied, I do not feel that 
the admission of the public into our conference 
will be any great restraint upon me. I shall speak 
to you as if they were not present, and I do not con- 
ceive that they can take a great interest in what I 
say, because I have no time for the full and expli- 
cit statement of principles. I have this advantage 
with you that I do not have with others, that with 
you I can afford to be less explicit. I presume upon 
your recollections of what I have, for some time, 
been in the habit of addressing to you, and flatter 
myself that you may enter into a train of observa- 
tion which to others may appear dark, and abrupt^ 
and unconnected. In penning this short Address, 
I follow the impulse of my regard for you. You will 
receive it with indulgence, as a memorial from one 
who loves you; who is ever with you in heart, 
though not in person ; who classes among the dear- 
est of his recollections, the tranquil enjoyments he 
has had in your neighbourhood ; who carries upon 
his memory the faithful image of its fields and of 
its families ; and whose prayer for you all is, that 
you may so grow in the fruits of our common faith, 
as to be made meet for that unfading inheritance 
where sorrow and separation are alike unknown. 

Were I to sit down for the purpose of drawing 
out a list of all the actions which may be called 
sinful, it would be long before 1 could complete 
the enumeration. Nay, I can conceive, that by 

10 
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adding one peculiarity after another, the variety 
may be so lengthened out as to make the attempt 
impossible. Lying, and stealing, and breaking the 
Sabbath, and speaking evil one of another, these 
are all so many sinful actions ; but circumstances 
may be conceived which make one kind of lying 
dijSerent from another, and one kind of theft differ- 
ent from another, and one kind of evil speaking dif- 
ferent from another, and in this way the number of 
sinful actions may be greatly swelled out; and 
should we attempt to take the amount, they may 
be like the host which no man could number, and 
e\ery sinner realizing one of these varieties, may 
wear his own peculiar complexion, and have a 
something about him whifch marks him out^ and 
signalizes him from all the other sinners by whom 
he is surrounded. 

Yet, amid all this variety of visible aspect, there 
is one summary expression to which all sin may be 
reduced. There is on6 principle which, if it al- 
ways existed in the heart, and were always acted 
upon in the life, would entirely destroy the ex- 
istence of sin, and the very essence of sin lies ia 
the want of this one principle. Sin is a want of 
conformity to the will of God ; and were a desire 
to do the will of God at all times the overrulii^ 
principle of the heart and conduct, there would be 
no sin. It is this want of homage to him and to his 
authority, which gives to sin Us essential character* 
The evil things coming out of the heart, which is 
the residence of this evil principle, may be exceed- 
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ingly various, and may impart a very different com- 
plexion to different individuals* This complexion 
may be more or less displeasing to the outward 
eye. The evil speaker may look to us more hate- 
ful than the voluptuary, the man of cruelty than 
the man of profane ness, the breaker of his word 
than the breaker of the Sabbath. I believe it will 
generally be found, that the sin which inflicts th& 
more visible and immediate harm Upon men, is, in 
the eye of men the more hatefijl sin. There is a 
readiness to execrate falsehood, and calumny, and 
oppression ; and along. with this readiness there is 
an indulgence for the good-humoured failings of 
him who is the slave of luxury, and makes a god 
of his pleasure, and spends his days in all the 
thoughtlessness of one who walks in the counsel of 
his own heart, and in the sight of his own eyes, 
provided that his love of society leads him to share 
with others the enjoyment of all these gratifications, 
and his wealth enables hirn, aiid his moral honesty 
inclines him, to defray the expense of them. 

^ Behold, then, one frequent source of delusldn. 

'He whose sins are less hateful to the world than 
those of others, wraps up himself in a kind of secu- 
rity. I wrong ho man. I have a heart that caii 
be moved by the impulses of compassion. I carry 
in my bosom a lively sentiment of indignation at 
the tale of perfidy or violence ; and surely I may 
feel a satisfaction which others have no title to feel, 
who are guilty of that from which my nature recoils 
with a generous abhorrence. H^ forgets all the 
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white, that sin, in its essential character, may have 
as full and firm a possession of his heart, as of the 
man's with whom he is comparing himself; that 
there may be an entire disownal and forgetfulness 
of God ; that not one particle of reverence, or of 
acknowledgment, may be given to the Being with 
whom he has to do ; that whatever he may be in 
the eye of his neighbour, in the eye of him who 
seeth not as man seeth, he is guilty ; that, walking 
just as he would have done though there had been 
no divine government whatever, he is a rebel to 
that government; and that amid all the compla* 
eency of hb own feelii^, and all the sf)plause and 
good liking of hb acquaintances, he wears all the 
de(bmiity.of rebelliousness in the eye of every spi- 
ritual being, who looks at the state oi hb heart, and 
imses judgment upon him by those very princi- 
ples which are to try him at that great day when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open. 

if thb were kept in view, it would lead to a more 
enlightened estimate of the character of man, than 
man in the thoughtlessness and unconcern of hb, 
natural state ever forms. It would lead us to see, 
that under all the hues and varieties of character^ 
diversified as they are by constitutional taste, and 
the power of circumstances, there lurks one deep 
and universal disease, and that is the dbease of a 
mindlabouringunderalienationfrom God, and with- 
out any practical sense of what is due to him. You 
will all admit it to be true, that the heart of a man 
may be under the full operation of this deadly poi- 
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son, while the man himself has a constitutional 
taste for the pleasures of social intercourse. You 
see nothing unlikely or impossible in this copobi- 
nation. Now I want you to go along with me, when 
I carry my assertion still further; and sure I am that 
experience bears me out when I say^ that the heart 
of a man may be under the full operation of a disr 
like or indifference to God, while the man himself 
has a constitutional abhorrence at cruelty, a con- 
stitutional repugnance to f^aud, a constitutional an- 
tipathy to what is uncourteous in manners, or harsh 
and unfeeling in conversation, a constitutional gen- 
tleness of character; or, to sum up the whole in 
one clause, a man may be free from many things 
which give him a moral hatefulness in the eye of 
others, and he may have many things which throw 
a moral loveliness around him, and the soul be un-^ 
der the entire dominion of that carelessness about- 
God, which gives to sin its essential character. And 
upon him, even upon him, graceful and engaging 
as he may be by the lustre of his many accom- 
plishments, the saying of the Bible does not fail of 
being realized, that " the heart of man is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked ; who 
can know it ?'' 

And thus it is, that our great and ultimate aim in 
the reformation of a sinner, is the reformation of 
his heart. There may be many reformations short 
of this, and in which many are disposed to rest with 
deceitful compla^cency. I can conceive, that the 
man who formerly stole may steal no more, not be- 
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icauselie is now sanctifiecl, and feels the obligation 
of religious principle, but because he is now trans- 
lated into better circumstances, and, by the pow- 
er of example, has contracted that tone of honour- 
able feeling which exists among the upper classes 
of society* Here, then, is a reformation of the con- 
duct, while the heart, in respect of that which con- 
stitutes its exceeding sinfulness, is no better than 
before* The old leaven of ungodliness may over- 
spread its every desire, and its every affection; and 
while the outer man has been washed of one of its 
visible deformities, the inner man may still persist 
in its unmindfulness of God ; and the pollution of 
this greatest and vilest of all moral turpitude, may 
adhece to it as obstinately as ever. 

Now it appears to me, that these views, true in 
themselves, and deserving to be carried along with 
us through every inch of our religious progress, 
have often been practically misapplied. I can con* 
ceive an inquirer under the influence of these views, 
to fall into such a process of reflection as the fol- 
lowing : ^ If the outer conduct be of no estimation 
in the sight of God, unless it stand connected with 
the actings of a holy principle in the heart, let us 
begin with the heart, and from the establishment 
of a holy principle there, purity of conduct will 
follow as an effect of course. Let us beware of lay- 
ing an early stress upon the doings of the outer 
man, lest we and others should have our eye turned 
from the reformation of the inner man, as the main 
and almost the exclusive object of » Christian^ 
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^ambition. Let us be fearful how we urge such and 
such visible reformations, either upo»*ourselves or 
those around us, lest they be made to stand in the* 
place of that grand renewing process, by which 
the soul, dead in trespasses and sins, is made alive 
imto God. Let us labour to itapress the necessity 
of this process, and seeing the utter inability of man 
to change his own heart, let us turn his eye from 
any ^exertions of his own, to that fulness which is 
in Christ Jedus, through whom alone he can obtaia 
the forgiveness of all his sins^ and such a measure 
of power resting upon him, as carries along with it 
all the purifying influences of a spiritual reforma- 
tion.. In the mean time, let us take care how we 
speak about good works. Let the very mention of 
them put us into the defensive attitude of coldness 
and suspicion ; and instead of ^giving our earnest- 
ness or our energy to them, let us press upon our- 
selves and others the exercises, of that faith, by 
which alone we are made the workmanship of God, 
and created unto such good works as he hath or- 
dained that we should walk in them.' 

Now there is a ^reat deal of truth throughout 
the whole of this train of sentiment ; but truth con- 
templated under such an aspect, and turned to such 
a purpose, as has the effect of putting an inquirer 
into a practical attitude, which appears to me to 
be unscriptural and wrong. 1 would not have him 
keep his hand for a single moment from the doing 
of that which is obviously right. I would not have 
him to refrain from grappling immediately with 
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eveiy oDe sin which is within the reach of his ex- 
ertions. I would not have him to incur the delaj 
of one instant in ceasing to do that whith is evil ; 
and I conceive that it is not tiU this is begun tO| 
that he will learn to do that which is well. It ought 
not to restrain the energy of his immediate doing, 
that he is told how doings are of no account, unless 
they are the doings of one who has gone through a 
previous regeneration. This ought not to keep 
him from doing. It should only lead him t9^ com* 
bine with the prescribed doing, an earnest aspiring 
after a cleaner heart, and a better spirit than he yet 
finds himself to have. It is very true, that a man 
may do an outwardly good thing, and rest in what 
he has done. But it is as true, that a man may do 
the outwardly good thing he is bidden do, and, in-* 
stead of resting, may look forward with diligent 
striving, and earnest humble prayer, to some great* 
er things than this. Now this last, my brethren, is 
the attitude I want to put you into. Let the thief 
give up hi^ stealing at this moment. Let the dmnk<» 
ard give up his intemperance. Let the evil speak- 
er give up his calumnies. Let the doer of all that is 
obviously wrong, break off his sins, and turn him 
to the doing of all that is obviously right. Let no 
one thing, not even the speculations of orthodoxy,* 

* Sorry should I be, if a term expressive of right notions on the 
most interesting of all subjects, were used by me with a leTity at 
all calculated to beget an indifference to the soundness of your 
religious opinions, or to divert your most earnest attention from 
those inquiries, which have for their object the true will, and the 
true way of God for the srivation of men. 
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1ae suffered to stand a barrier against your entrance 
into the field of immediate exertion. I raise the 
very first blow of my trumpet against the visible 
iniquities which I see to be in you, and if there be 
any one obviously right thing you have hitherto 
neglected, I will not consume one particle of time 
before I call upon you to do it. 

It is quite in vain to say that all this is not called 
for, or that I am now spending my strength and 
your time in combating an error which has no prac- 
tical existence. You must be quite familiarized 
with the melancholy spectacle of a zealous pro- 
fessor mourning over the sinfulness of his heart, 
and amhe same time putting forth his hand, with- 
out one sigh of remorse, to what is sinful in ordinary 
conduct. Have you never witnessed one, who 
could speak evil of his neighbour, and was at the 
same time trenched among what he thought the 
speculations of orthodoxy, and made the utter cor- 
ruption of the soul of man one of these specula- 
tions? Is it not enough to say that he is a mere 
speculative Christian; for the very same thing 
may be detected in the practice of one who feels a 
real longing to be delivered from the power of 
that sin, which he grieves has such an entire do- 
minion over him. And yet, strange to tell, there 
is many an obvious and every -day sin, which is not 
watched against, which is not struggled against, 
and the commission of which gives no uneasiness 
whatever. The man is as it were so much occu- 
pied with the sinfulness of his heart, that^e neithet 
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feels Dor atteiids to the sinfulness of his conduct. 
He wants to go methodically to work. He wants 
to begin at the beginning, and he forms his esti- 
mate of what the beginning is upon the arrange- 
ments of human speculations. It sounds very 
plausibly, that as out of the heart are the issues of 
life, the work of an inquiring Christian must be- 
gin there ; but the mischief I complain of is, thafe 
in the first prosecution of this work, months or 
years may be consumed ere the purified fountain! 
send forth its streams, or the repentance he is as- 
piring after tell on the plain and palpable doings 
of his ordinary conduct. Hence, my brethren, the 
mortifying exhibition of great zeal, stnd much talk, 
and diligent canvassing and conversing about the 
abstract principles of the Christian faith, combined 
with what is visible in the Christian practice^ be^ 
ing at a dead stand, and not one inch of sensible 
progress being made in any one thing which the 
eye can witness^ or the hand can lay a tangible 
hold upon. The man is otherwise employed. He 
is busy with the first principles of the subject. He 
still goes on with his wonted peevishness within 
doors, and his wonted dishonesties without doors. 
He has not yet come to these matters. He is taken 
vp with laying and labouring at the foundation^ 
The heart is the great subject of his anxiety ; and in 
the busy exercise of mourning and confessing,, 
and praying, and studying the right management 
of his heart, he may take up months or years before 
he come to the deformities of hia outward and or- 
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friary conduct. I will venture to go farther, my 
brethren, and assert, that if this be the track he is 
on, it will be a great chance if he ever come to 
them at all. To the end of his days he may be a 
talking, and inquiring, and speculating, and I 
doubt not, along with all this, a church-going and 
ordinance-loving Christian. But I am much afraid 
that he is, practically speaking, not in the way to 
the solid attainments of a Christian, whose light 
shines before men. All that meets the eye of daily 
observers may have undergone no change what- 
ever, and the life of the poor man may be nothing 
better than the dream of a delusive and bewilder- 
ing speculation. 

Now, it is very true that, agreeably to the re- 
mains with which I prefaced this argument^ the 
great and ultimate aim of all reformation is^to re- 
form the heart, and to bring it into such a state of 
principle and desire, that God may be glorified in 
soul and spirit as well as in body^ This is the point 
that is ever to be sought after, and ever to be 
pressed forward to. Under a sense of his deficien- 
cies from this point, a true Christian will read dili- 
gently that he may learn the gospel method of 
arriving at it* He will pray diligently that the clean 
heart may be created, and the right spirit may be 
renewed within him. The earnestness of his at* 
tention to this matter will shut him up more and 
more into the faith. of that perfect sacrifice, which 
his short-comings from a holy and heart-searching 
law will ever remind him of, as the firm and the 
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only ground of his acceptance with God. The 
same honest reliance on the divine testimony, 
which leads him to close with the doctrine of the 
atonement, and to rejoice in it, will also lead him 
to close with the doctrine of sanctiQcation, and dili- 
gently to aspire after it. Now, in the business of 
so aspiring after this object, it is not enough that 
he read diligently in the Word ; it is not enough 
that he pray diligently for the Spirit. These are 
two ingredients in the business of seeking after his 
object, but they are not the only ones ; and what I 
lament is, that a fear about the entireness of his 
orthodoxy leads many a zealous inquirer to look 
coldly and askance at another ingredient in this 
business. He should not only read diligently and 
pray diligently, but he should do diligently every 
one right thing that is within his reach, and that 
he finds himself tc^ have strength for. Any one 
author who talks of the insignificance of doings, 
in such away as practically to restrain an inquirer 
from vigorously and immediately entering upon the 
performance of them, misleads that inquirer from 
the scriptural method, by which we are directed to 
a greater measure of light and of holiness than we 
are yet in possession of. He detaches one essential 
ingredient from the business of seeking. He may 
set the spirit of his reader a roaming over some 
field of airy speculation ; but he works no such 
salutary effect upon his spirit, as evinces itself by 
any one visible or substantial reformation. 1 have 
often and often attempted to press this lesson upon 
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you, my brethren ; and I bear you testimony, that, 
while a resistance to practical preaching has been 
imputed to the zealous professora of orthodoxy, 
you listened with patience, and 1 trust not without 
fruit, when addressing you as if you had just be- 
gun to stir yourselves in the matter of your salva- 
tion. I ranked it among my preliminary instruc- 
tions, that you should ceas^ from the evil of your 
doings; that you should give up all that you 
know to be wrong in your ordinary conduct ; that 
the thief should restrain himself from stealing, the 
liar from falsehood, the evil speaker from back- 
biting, the slothful labourer in the field from eye- 
service, the faithless house maid in the family from 
all purloining and all idleness. 

The subterfuges of hypocrisy are endless ; and 
if it can find one in a system of theology, it will 
be as glad of it from that quarter as from Sny 
other. Some there are who deafen the impression 
of all these direct and immediate admonitions, by 
saying that before all these doings are insisted on, 
we must lay well and labour well at the founda- 
tion of faith in Christ, without whom we can do 
nothing. The truth, that without Christ we can do 
nothing, is unquestionable ; but it would take ma- 
ny a paragraph to expose its want of application 
to the use that is thus made of it. But to cut short 
this plea of indolence for delaying the painful 
work of surrendering all that is vicious in conduct ; 
let me put it to your common sense whether a thief 
would not, and could not give up stealing for a 
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week, if he bad the reward of a fortune waiting bim 
at th^ end of it; whether, upon the same reward, 
an evil speaker could not, for the same time, im- 
pose a restraint upon his lips, and the slothful ser- 
vant become a most pains-takiogand diligent work- 
er, and the liar maintain an undeviating truth 
throughout all his conversations. Each of these 
would find himself to have strength for these things, 
were the inducement of a certain temporal reward 
held out, or the dread of a certain temporal punish- 
ment were made to hang over him. Now, for the 
temporal punishment,! substitute the call of, ^^ Flee 
from the coming wrath." Let this call have the 
effect it should have, and the effect it actually does 
have, on many who are not warped by a mislead- 
ing speculation, and it will make them stir up such 
strength as they possess, and give up, in deed, much 
of their actual misconduct. This effect it had in 
the days of John the Baptist. People on his call, 
gave up their violence and their extortions, and 
the evil of many of their doings, and were thus 
put into what God in his wisdom counted a fit state 
of preparation for the Saviour. If there was any 
thing in the revelation of the Gospel calculated to 
supersede this call of, " Cease you from the evil of 
your doings,'' then I could understand the indiffer- 
ence, or the positive hostility, of zealous pretend- 
ers to the work of addressing practical exhprtation 
to inquirers at the very outset of their progress. But 
so far from being superseded by any thing that the 
Gospel lays before us, the Author and the first 
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preachers of the Gospel just took up the lessou of 
John, and at the very commencement of tHeir mi- 
nistry' did they urge it upon people to turn them 
from the evil of their doihgs. Repent and believe 
the Gospel, says our Saviour. Repent and turn 
unto God, and do works meet for repentance, says 
the Apostle PauL And there must be something 
wrong, my brethren, if you resist me urging it upon 
you, to give u|> at this moment, even though it 
should be the first moment of your concern about 
salvation, to give up all that is obviously wrong ; 
to turn you to all that is obviously right ; to grapple 
with every sin you can lay your hand upon; and if 
it be true, in point of experience and common sense, 
that many a misdeed may be put away from you 
on the allurement of some temporal reward; then 
if you have faith in the reality of eternal things, 
the hope of an escape from the coming wrath may 
and will tell immediately upon you, and we shall 
see among you a stir, and a diligence, and a doing, 
and a visible reformation. 

It is a great matter to chase away all mysticism 
from the path by which a sinner is led unto God: 
and it is to be lamented that many a speculation of 
many a respected divine, has the effect of throwing 
a darkening cloud of perplexity over the very en- 
trance of this path. I tell you a very plain thing, 
and, if it be true, it is surely of importance that you 
should know it, when I tell you, that if you are a 
servant, and are visited with a desire after salva- 
tion, then a faithful performance of your daily task 
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i^ a step without which the object you aim at is un- 
attainable. If you are a son^a more punctual ful- 
filment of your parent's bidding is another step* If 
you are a neighbour, a moire civil and obliging de- 
portment to those around you is another step. If 
you are a dealer, the adoption of a just weight and 
a just measure is another step* There are some 
who, afraid of your attempting to get acceptance 
with God by the merit of your ow,p doings, would 
not venture to urge all this at the outset, lest they 
should lead you to rest on a delusive ground of 
confidence. They would try to get a perfect and 
a clear understanding of the right ground of accept- 
ance established, previous to the use of any such 
urgency ; and then, upon this principle being well 
laid within you, they might take the liberty of tell- 
ing you your duty. Their fearfulness upon this 
point forms a very striking contrast to the free, and 
unembarrassed, and energetic manner, in which 
the Bible, both of the Old and New Testament, 
calls on every man who comes within the reach of 
a hearing, to cease from all sin, and turn him to all 
righteousness. In following its example, let us be 
fearless of all consequences. It may not suit the ar- 
tificial processes of some of our systems, nor fall in 
with the order of their well-weighed and carefully 
arranged articles, to tell at the very outset of those 
obvious reformations which I am now pressing 
upon you. But sure I am that an apostle would 
have felt no difficulty on the subject; nor whatever 
the visible sin which deformed you, or whatever the 
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visible act of obedience in which 70U were de- 
ficient, would he have been restrained from giving 
bis immediate energy to the work of calling on 70U 
to abstain from the one and to do the other. 

The disciples of John could not have such a 
clear view of the ground of acceptance before God, 
as an enlightened disciple of the apostles. Yet thQ 
want of this clear view did not prevent them from 
being right subjects for John^ preparatory instruc- 
tions. And what were these instructions? Soldiers 
were called on to give up their violence, and pub- 
licans their exactions, and rich men the confine- 
ment of their otvn wealth to their own gratification; 
and will any man hesitate for a moment to decide, 
whether those who turned away from the directions 
of the forerunner, oi* those who followed them, were^ 
in the likeliest state for receiving light and improve- 
ment from the subsequent teachingof the Saviour? 

But there is one difference between them and 
us. The whole of Christ's teaching, as put down 
in the word of God, is already before us. Now what 
precise effect should this have upon the nature of 
an initiatory address to sinners ? The right answer 
to this question will confirm, or it will demolish 
the whole of our preceding argument. The alone 
ground of acceptance, is the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to all who believe. This truth deserves 
to be taken up, and urged immediately in the hear* 
ing of all who are withili the reach of the preach- 
er's voice. Till this truth be received, there should 
be no rest to the sinner, there is no reconciliation 
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T^ith God, nor will he attain that consummBflonof 
holiness, without which there can be no meetness 
for the enjoyment of heaven. But some are rea- 
dier to receive this truth than others. The reform- 
ing publicans and harlots of John were in a state of 
greater readiness to receive this truth, than either 
the Pharisees,, or those publicans and harlots who^ 
unmindful of John, still persisted in their iniquities. 
And who will be in greater readiness to receive this^ 
truth in the present day ? Will it be the obstinate 
and determinate doers of all that is sinful,, and that 
too in the face of a call, that they should do works^ 
meet for repentance ? Or will it be'those who, utt- 
der the influence of this call, do what the disciples 
of John did before them, turn them from the evil 
of their manifest iniquities, and so give proof of 
their earnestness in the way of salvation ? It is 
true that, along with such a call, we might now 
urge a truth which even John could not. But are 
we to suspend the call of doing works meet for re- 
pentance, till this truth be urged and established i» 
the mind of the hearer ? Surely if God thought it 
wise to ply sinners with a call to turn them from 
the evil of their ways, before he fully revealed 
fo them the evangelical ground of their accep- 
tance, we may count it scriptural and safe to ply 
them with this call at the same iime^ that we state 
to them the evangelical ground of their acceptance,. 
It is true, that the statement may not be compre- 
hended all at once. It may be years before it isr 
listened to by the careless^ before it is rested ixt 
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by the desponding, before the comfort of it is at all 
felt or appropriated by the doubting'and nielan- 
choly inquirer* Now what 1 contend for is, that 
during this interval of time, these people may and 
ought to be urged with the call of departing from 
tbeir iniquities. This very call was brought to bear 
on the disciples of John, before the ground of their 
acceptance was fully made known to them ; and it 
might be brought to bear on sinners now, even 
though it should be before the ground of their ac- 
ceptance be fully understood by them. The eflfect 
of this preparatory instruction in these days, was to 
fit John's disciples for the subsequent revelation of 
Christ and hi& apbstles. It h true, that we are in 
possession of that doctrine which they only had 
the prospect of. But it accords with experience, 
that this doctrine might be addressed without ef- 
fect for years to men inquiring after salvation. The 
doctrine of justification by the righteousness of 
Christ, might be announced in all its force, and in 
all its simplicity, to men who hold out against it ; 
and you would surely say of them, that the way of 
the Lord had not been prepared to their minds, nor 
his paths made straight. Now we read of such a 
preparation set a going in behalf of men, to whom 
this doctrine had not yet been revealed. Will this 
preparation be altogether ineffectual in behalf of 
men by whom this doctrine is not yet understood ? 
Surely it is quite evident, that in the days of John, 
men who, in obedience to his call, were struggling 
with their sins, were in a likelier way for receiving 
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those larger measures of truth, Tvhich were after- 
ward revealed, than they who, in the face of that 
call, were obstinately and presumptuously retaining 
them. Suffer us to avail ourselves of the same ad- 
vantage now. You, ray brethren, who, in obedi- 
ence to the calls that have been sounded in your 
hearing, are struggling with your sins, are in a like- 
lier way for receiving those larger measures of truth 
which are now revealed^ than those of you who feel 
no earnestness, and are making no endeavours upoa 
the subject. While, therefore, 1 announce to you^ 
in the most distinct terms, that you will not be 
saved unless you are found in the righteousness of 
Christ, this will not restrain me at the very same 
time from doing what John did. You know how 
his disciples were prepared for the baptism, of the 
Holy Ghost, who guides unto all tfuth ; and while 
I do not think that any one point of time is too early 
for offering Christ to you, in all the benefits of his 
sacrifice, in all the imputed merits of his perfect 
irighteouBness, in all the privileges which he has 
proclaimed and purchased for believers ; all I con- 
tend for is, that neither is there any point of time 
too early for letting you know, that all sin must be 
abandoned, for calling on you to enter into the work 
of struggling with all sin immediately, for warning 
you, that while you persist in those sinful actions 
which you might give up, and wpuld give up, were 
a temporal inducement held out to you, I have no 
evidence of your receiving benefit from the word 
of salvation that I am sounding in your ears. There 
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is surely room for telling sinners more than one 
thing, in the course of the very earliest lesson that 
is laid before them. It is an exclusive deference 
to the one point, and the one principle, and the 
bringing of every thing else into a forced subordi- 
nation upon it, which has enfeebled many an at- 
tempt to turn sinners to Christ from their iniquities. 
I can surely tell a man, that unless he is walking 
in a particular line, he will not reach the object he 
is aiming at ; and I can tell him at the same time, 
that neither will he reach it, unless he have his eyes 
open, and he look upon the object. On these two 
unquestionable truths, I bid him both walk and 
look at the same time, and at the same time he can 
do both. In the same manner I may tell a man, 
that unless. he give up stealing, he shall not reach 
heaven ; and I may also tell him, that unless he 
accept, by faith', Christ as his alone Saviour, he shall 
not reach heaven. On these two truths I found two 
practical directions; and 1 must be convinced, that 
the doing of the one hinders the doing of the other, 
ere I desist from that which the first teachers of 
Christianity did before me, — proclaim Christ, and 
within the compass of the same breathing, call on 
men to do works meet for repentance. 

In the order of time, the practical instructions of 
John went before the full announcement of the 
doctrines of salvation. 1 do' not think, however, 
that this order is authoritative upon us ; but far less 
do I think that our full possession of the doctrine 
of salvation confers aoy authority upon us for re- 
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versing the historical process of the New Testa- 
ment. 1 bring all the truths which the teachers of 
these days addressed to the sinners among whom 
they laboured, to bear immediately upon you sin- 
ners now. And while 1 call upon you to turn from 
the evil of your ways, I also warnyou of the dan- 
ger of putting away from you the offered Saviour, 
or refusing all your confidence in that name than 
which thore is no other given under heaven where- 
by men can be saved. 

If by faith be meant the embracing of one doc- 
trine, then I can understand how some might be 
alarmed lest an outset so practical should depose 
faith from the precedency which belongs to it. But 
if by faith be meant a reliance on the whple testi- 
mony of Scripture, then the precedency of faith is. 
not at all broken in upon. If, on the call of ^^ Flee 
from the coming wrath," I get you to struggle it 
with your more palpable iniquities, 1 see in that 
very struggle the operation of a faith in the divine 
testimony about the realities of an invisible world, 
and I have reason to bless God that he has wrought 
in you v^hat I am sure no argument and no -ve- 
hemence of mine could, without the power of his 
Spirit, ever have accomplished. Those of you who 
have thus evinced one exercise of faith, I look upon 
as more hopeful subjects for another exercise, than 
those of you who remain trenched in obstinacy 
and unconcern. And when I tell the former, that 
nothing will get them acceptance with God, but 
the mediation of Christ offered to all who come, it 
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iTill be to them, and not to the latter, that I shall 
look for an earnest desire after the offered Saviour. 
When I tell them that they affront God by not re- 
ceiving the record, which he gives of his Son, it will 
be to them, and not to the others, that I shall look 
for a submissive and thankful acquiescence in the 
whole of his salvation ; and thus passing with the 
docility of little children from one lesson of the Bi- 
ble to another ; these are the people who, w^orking 
because God so bids therh, will count that a man 
is'not justified by the works of the law, because 
God so tells them j these are the people who, not 
offended by what Christ told them at the outset, 
that hie who cometh unto him must forsake all, will 
evince their willingness to forsake all, by turning 
from their iniquities, and coming unto Christ; these 
are the people who, while they do what they may 
with their hands, will think that whiU their heart 
is not directed to the love of God, they have done 
nothing ; and counting it a faithful saying, that with- 
out Christ they can do nothing, they will take to 
him as their sanctifier as well as their Saviour, and 
having received him as- the' Lord their righteous- 
ness, will ever repair^to him, and keep by him as 
the Lord their strength. 

While I urge upon you the doing of every obvi- 
ously right thing, you will not conceive of me that 
I want you to rest in this doing. I trust that my 
introductory paragraphs may convince you how 
much of this doing may be gone through, and yet 
the mighty object of the obedience of the willing 
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heart might be unreached and unaccomplished. 
Not to urge the doing, lest you should rest, would 
be to deviate from scriptural example. And again, 
to urge the doing, and leave you to rest, would be 
also to deviate from scriptural examplel John the 
Baptist urged the doing of many things, and his 
faithful disciples set themselves to the performance 
of what he bade them do. They entered imme- 
diately on the field of active and diligent service. 
But did they stop short ? No ; out of the very, 
preaching of their master did they obtain a caution 
against resting; and the same submissive deference 
to his authority, in virtue of which they were set a 
ivorking, led them also, along with their working 
at the things which he set them to, to look forward 
to greater things than these. He told them ex- 
pressly, that all his preaching was as nothing to the 
preaching of one who was to come after him. They 
were diligent with present things, but be assured 
that they combined with this diligence the attitude 
of looking forward to greater things. Is this the at- 
titude of men who place their repose and their 
dependence upon the performances on hand ? 
"Was it not the attitude of men walking in the waj 
revealed by a messenger from Heaven, to the ob- 
ject which this messenger pointed out to them ? 
r call on you to commence at this moment an im- 
mediate struggle with all sin, and an immediate 
striving after all righteousness ; but I would not be 
completing even the lesson of John, and far less* 
would I be bringing forward the counsel of God[ 
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"^fts made known to ns in his subsequent revelation^ 
were I to say any thing which led you to stop short 
at those visible reformations, which formed the . 
great burden of John's practical addresses to his 
countrymen ; and therefore along with your doings 
and most diligently doing all that is within your 
reach, I call on you to pray, and most fervently and 
faithfully to pray for that larger baptism of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, by which your hearts may he cleansed 
from all their corruptions, and you be enabled to 
render unto God all the purity, of a spiritual obe- 
dience. ^ 

I cannot expatiate within the limits of this short 
Adclress on the texts both of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which serve to establish, that the right at- 
titude of a returning sinner is what I have some- 
times called in your hearing, the compound atti- 
tude of service and expectation. But I shall re- 
peat a few of these texts, that they may suggest 
what you have been in the habit of hearing from 
me upon this subject. " And Samuel spake to all 
the house of Israel paying, if ye do return unto the 
Lord with all your hearts, then put away the strange 
gods and Ashtaroth from among you, and prepare 
your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only, and 
he will deliver you out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. Then the children of Israel did put away 
Baalim and Ashtarpth, and served the Lord only." 
" They will not frame their doings to turn unto the 
Lord." " Thus saith the Lord, keep ye judgment 
and do justice, for my salvation is near to ipome, 
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and my righteousness to be revealed. Blessed is the 
maa that doelh this, and the son of man that layetb 
hold on it, that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting 
it, and keepeth his hand from doing any evil." 
" Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor 
that are*castout into thy house. When thou seest 
the naked, cover him, and hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh. Then shall thy light break forth 
as the morning, and thine health shall spring forth 
speedily, and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee ; the glory of the Lord shall be thy revvard.'^ 
<^ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father, and I vt^ill love him^ 
and will manifest myself unto him.^V " For who- 
soever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance ; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall -be taken away even that he hath." 
" Whosoever, therefore^ shall break one of these 
least commandments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of hea- 
ven ; but whosoever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of hea- 
ven." " And we are witnesses of these things ; and 
so is also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given 
to them that obey him." " Trust in the Lord, and 
do gopdi" 

But danger presses on us in every direction ; and 
in the work of dividing the word qf truth, many, 
and very many, are the obstacles which lie in the 
way of our doing it rightly. When a Minister gives 
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his strength to one particular lesson, it often car- 
ries in it the appearance of his neglecting all the 
rest, and throwing into the back ground other les- 
sons of equal importance. It might require the 
ministrations of many years to do away this ap- 
pearance. Sure I am, that I despair of doing it 
away within the limits of this short Address to any 
but yourselves. You khow all that 1 have urged 
upon the ground of your acceptance with God ; 
upon the freeness of that offer which is by Christ 
Jesus; upon the honest invitations which every 
where abound In the Gospel, that all who will may 
take hold of it; upon the necessity of being found 
by God, not in your own righteousness, but in the 
righteousness which is of Christ ; upon the help- 
lessness of man, and how all the strugglings of his 
own unaided strength can never carry him to the 
length of a spiritual obedience ; upon the darkness 
and enmity of his mind about the things of God, 
and how this can never be dissolved, till he who by 
nature stands afar off is brought near by the blood 
of the atonement, and he receives that repentance 
and that remission of sins, which Christ is exalted 
a Prince and a Saviour to dispense to all who be- 
lieve in him. These are offers and doctrines which 
might be addressed, and ought to be addressed, 
immediately to all. But the call f have been urging 
upon you through the whole of this pamphlet, of 
"Cease ye from your manifest transgressions," 
should be addressed along with them. Now here 
lies the difficulty with many a sincere lover of the 
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truth as it is iii Jesus. He feels a backwardness ia 
urging this call, lest it should somehow or other 
impair the freeness of the otfer, or encroach upon 
the singleness of that which is stated to be our 
alone meritorious ground of acceptance befoi:eGod. 
In reply to this, let it be well observed, that though 
the offer be at all times free, it is not at all times 
listened to ; and though the only ground of accept- 
ance be that righteousness of Christ which is unto 
all them and upon all them that believe, yet some 
are in likelier circumstances for being brought to this 
belief than others. There is one class of hearers 
who are in a greater state of readiness for being im- 
pressed by the Gospel than another, — and I fear 
that all the use has not been made (^ this principle 
which Scripture and experience warrant us to do. 
Every attempt to work man into a readiness for 
receiving the offer has been discouraged, as if it 
carried in it a reflection- against the freeness of the 
offer itself. The obedient disciples of John were 
more prepared for the doctrines of grace, than the 
careless hearers of this prophet ; but their obedi- 
ence did not confer any claim of merit upon them, 
it only made them more disposed to receive the 
good tidings of that salvation which was altogether 
of grace. A despiser of ordinances is put into a like- 
lier situation for receiving the free offer of the Gos- 
pel, by being^ prevailed upon to attend a church 
where this offer is urged upoq his acceptance. His 
attendance does not impair the freeness of the of- 
fer. Yet where is the m^iv so warped by a mislead- 
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ing speculation, as to deny that the doing of thisi 
previous to his union with Christ, and preparatory 
to that union, may be the vefy mean of the free 
offer being received. Again, ijt is the lesson both 
of experience and of the Bible, that the young arc 
likelier subjects for religious* intruction than the 
old* * The free offer may and ought to be address^ 
en to both these classes ; but generally speaking, 
it is in point of fact more productive of good when 
addressed to the first class than the second. And we 
do not say that youth confers any meritorious title 
to salvation, nor do we make any reflection on the 
freeness of the ofler, when we urge it upon the 
young, lest they should get old, and it have less 
chance of being laid, before them with acceptance. 
We make no reflection upon the offer as to its cha- 
racter of freeness, but we proceed upon the obvi- 
ous fact, that, free as it is, it is not so readily listen- 
ed to or laid hold of by the second class of hearers 
as by the first. And, lastly, when addressing sin- 
ners now, all of them might and ought to be plied 
with the free ofiFer of salvation at the very outset. 
But if it be true, that those of them who wilfully 
persist in those misdoings, which they could give 
up on the inducement of a temporal reward, will 
not, in point of fcyct, be so impressed by the offer, 
or be so disposed to accept of it, as those who (on 
the call of—" Flee from the coming wrath ;" and 
<)n being told, that unless they repent they shall 
perish ; and on being made to know, what our Sa- 
viour made inquirers know at the very starting point 
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of their progress as his disciples, that he who fol* 
loweth after him must forsake all J have begun to 
break off their sins/ and to put the evil of their do- 
ings away from them : then we are not stripping the 
offer of its attribute of perfect freeness, but we are 
only doing what God in his wisdom did two thou- 
sand years ago ; we are, under Him, preparing souls 
for the reception of this offer, when, along with the 
business of proposing it, which we cannot do too 
early, we bring the urgency of an immediate call 
to bear on the children of iniquity, that they should 
cease to do evil, and learn to do well. 

The publicans and harlots entered into the king- 
dom of God before the Pharisees, and yet the lat- 
ter were free from the outward transgressions of the 
former. Now, the fear which restrains many from 
lifting the immediate call of, — " Cease ye from 
your transgressions," is, lest it should put those who 
obey the call into the state of Pharisees ; and there 
is a secret, though not avowed, impression in their 
minds, thctt it were better for their hearers to remain 
in the state of publicans and harlots, and in this 
state to have the offer of Christ and all his benefits 
set before them. ' But mark well, that it was not 
the-publicans and harlots who persisted in their ini- 
quities, but they who counted John to be a pro- 
phet, and in obedience to his cali^f^ere putting 
their iniquities away from them, who had the ad- 
vantage of the Pharisees. None will surely say, 
that those of «.them who continued as they were, 
were put into a state of preparation for the Saviour 
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by the preaching of John. Some will be afraid to 
say 9 that those of them who gave up their iniquities 
at Ihe bidding of John were put into a state of pre- 
paration, lest it should encourage a pharisaical con- 
fidence in our own doings. But mark the distinct 
tion between these and* the Pharisees: The Phari- 
sees migh| he as free as the reforming publicans 
and harlots^ of those visible transgressions which 
characterized them; but on this they rested their 
confidence, and put the offered Saviour away from 
them. The publicans and harlots, so far from rest- 
ing their confidence on the degree of reformation 
which they had accomplished, were prompted to 
this reformation by the hope of the coming Sa- 
viour. They connected with all their doings the ex- 
pectation of greater things. They waited for the 
kingdom of God that was at hand; and the preach- 
ing of John, under the influence of which they had 
put away from them many of their misdeeds, could 
never lead them to stop short at this degree of 
amendment, when the very same John told them 
of one who was to come after him,^ in comparison 
of whom he and all bis sermons were as nothing. 
The Saviour did come, and he said of those publi- 
cans and harlots who believed and repented at the 
preaching of John, that they entered the kingdom 
of heaven before the Pharisees. They had not 
earned that kingdom by their doings, but they 
were in a fitter and readier state for. receiving the 
tidings of it. The gospel came to them on ihe 
footing of a free and unmerited offer ; and on this 
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footing it should be proposed to all But it ^3 not 
on this footing that it will be accepted by aU. Not 
by men who, free from many glaring and visible 
iniquities, rest on the decency of their own charac- 
ter ; — not by men who, deformed by these iniqui- 
ties, still wilfully and obstinately persist in them ; 
but by men who, earnest in their inquiries after 
salvation, and who, made to know, as they ought 
to be at the very outset of their inquiries, that it is 
a salvation from sin as well as from punishment, 
have given up the practice of their outward ini- 
quities, as the first fruit and evidence of their ear- 
nestness. 

Let me, therefore, in addition to the lesson I 
have already urged upon you, warn you against a 
Pharisaical confidence in your own doings* While, 
on the one hand, 1 tell you that none are truly seek- 
ing who have not begun to do ; f , on the other hand, 
tell you, that none have truly found who have not 
taken up with Christ as the end of the law for 
righteousness. Let Jesus Christ, the same to-day, 
yesterday, and for ever, be the end of your conver* 
sation. Never take rest till you have found it in 
him. You never will have a well-grounded com- 
fort in your intercourse with God, till you have 
learned the way of going to the throne of his grace 
in fellowship with Christ as your appointed Media- 
tor ;— you never will rejoice in hope of the coming 
glory, till your peace be made with God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ; — ^you never will be sure of 
pardon, till you rest in the forgiveness of your sins 
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as coming to you through the redemption which is 
in his blood. And what is moie, addressing you as 
people who have received a practical impulse to 
the obedience of the commandments, never fbr^t, 
that, while the reformation of your first and earliest 
stages in the Christian life went no farther than to 
the amendment of your more obvious and visible 
deficiencies, this reformation, to be completed, 
must bring the soul and spirit, as well as the body, 
under a subserviency to the glory of God ; and it 
never can be completed but by the shedding abroad 
of that Spirit which is daily poured on the daily 
prayers of believers: and I call upon you always to 
look up to God through the channel of Christ's ap^ 
pointed mediatorship, that you may receive through 
this same channel a constant and ever increasing 
supply of the washing of regeneration and r^Onew^- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. 

I call upon you to be up and doing ; but I call 
upon you with the very same breath, not to r^t sa- 
tisfied with any dark, or doubtful, or confused no^ 
tions about your way of acceptance with God; and 
let it be your earnest and never-ceasing object to 
be found in that way. While you have the com- 
mandments and keep them, look at the same time 
for the promised manifestations. To be indifferent 
whether you have a clear understanding of the righ* 
teousness of Christ, is the same as thinking it not 
worth your while to inquire into that which God 
thought it worth his while to give up hia Son unto 
the death that he might accomplish. It is to af« 
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front God, by letting him speak while you refuse 
to listen or attend to him. Have a care, lest it be . 
an insulting sentiment on your part, as to the worth 
of your polluted services, and that, sinful as they 
are, and defective as they are, they are good enough 
for God. Lean not on such a bruised reed ; but 
let Christy in all the perfection of that righteous- 
ness, which is unto all them and upon all them that 
believe, be the alone rack of your confidence. Your 
feet will never get on a sure place till they be es- 
tablished on that foundation than which there is 
no other; andtodelay a single moment in your 
attempts to reach it, and to find rest upon it, after 
it is so broadly announced to you, is to incur the 
aggravated guilt of those who neglect the great 
salvation, and who make God a liar, by suspending 
their belief of that record which he hath given of 
his Son, — " And this is the record that God hath 
given us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." 

Again 1 call upon you to be up and doing ; and 
I call upon you to accept of Christ- as your alone 
Saviour: but I call upon you, at the same time, to 
look to the whole extent of his salvation. "You 
hath he quickened, having forgiven you all tres- 
passes." There is the forgiveness of all that has 
been dead, and sinful, and alienated within you ; but 
there is also a quickening, and a reforming, and a 
putting within you a near and a lively sense of 
God, so as that you may henceforth serve him with 
newness of heart, and walk before him in all new-. 
ness of life and of conversation. Your hearts will 
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be enlarged, so as that you may run the wity of all 
the commandments. O how it puts to flight all 
Pharisaical confidence in the present exercises of 
obedience, when one casts an enhghtened eye 
over the whole extent of the Christian race, and 
thinks of the mighty extent of those attainments 
which were exemplified by the disciples of the 
Ne^v Testament! The service which 1 now yield, 
,and is perhaps offered up in the spirit of bondage, 
must be offered up in thfe spirit of adoption. It 
must be the obedience of a child, who yields the 
willing homage of his i^tfections to his reconciled 
father. It must be the obedience of the heart ; and 
O how far is a slavish performance of the bidden 
task, from the consent of the inner man to the law 
of that God whom he delights to honour! This 
love to him, and delight in him, occupy the fore- 
most place in the list of the bidden requirements. 
4f I love the creature more than the Creator, 1 tram- 
ple on the authority of the first and greatest of the 
commandments; and what an imposing exhibition 
of sobriety, and justice, and almsgiving, and reli- 
gious decency, may be presented in the character 
and doings of him whose conversation is not in 
heaven, who minds earthly things, wholoves his 
wealth more than God, who likes his ease and 
comfort on this side of time more than all his pros- 
pects on the other side of it, and who, therefore, 
though he may never have looked upon hijmself to 
be any thing else than a fair Christian, is looked 
upon by every spiritual being as a reb^l to his God, 
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trith the principle of rebellion firmly seated in Im 
most vital part, even in his heart turned in coSd* 
ness and alienation awaj from him. 

But if God be looked upon by you as a Father 
with fvhom you are reconciled through the blood 
of sprinkling, it will not be so with you. Now, this 
is what he calls you to do. He gives you a warrant 
to choose him as your God. He oSets himself 
to your acceptance, and beseeches all to whom 
the word of salvs^tion is sent, to be reconciled to 
Him. It is indeed a wonderful change in the state 
of a heart, when, giving up its coldness and indif- 
ference to God, (and I call upon every careless and 
unawakened man to tell me, upon his honesty^ 
whether this be not the actiml state of his heart,) 
it surrenders itself to Him with the warm and the 
willing tribute of all its aflfections. Now, there is 
not one power, within the compass of nature, that 
can bring about this change. It does not lie with 
man to give up the radical iniquity of an alienated 
heart; the Ethiopian may as soon change hib skin, 
and the leopard his spots. But what cannot be done 
by Um is done to him, when he accepts of the 
Gospel. The promises of Christ are abundantly 
performed upon all who trust in him. Through 
him is the dispensation of forgiveness, and with 
him is the dispensation of the all*powerful and all* 
subduing Spirit. While, then, with the veiy first 
mention of his name^ I call on you to cease your 
hand from doing evil, surely there is nothing in the 
call that can lead you to stop at any one point of 
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obedience^ vihen I, at the same ti«e> tell you of 
the mighty change that mtist be accomplished, ere 
you are meet for the inheritance of the saints. You 
must be made the workmanship of God; you must 
be born again; you must be made to feel your de- 
pendence on the power of the renewing Spirit ; 
and that power must come down upon you, and 
keep by you, smd by his e?er-needed supplies must 
form the habitual answer to your habitual and be* 
lieWog prayers. 

I have now got upon ground on which many will 
refiise to go sdong with me. I can get their testi- 
mony to the spectacle of a reforming people, put- 
tii^ the visible iniquities of stealing, and lying, 
and evil speaking, and drunkenness, away from 
them ; but from the moment we come to the oidy 
principle which confers any value on these visible 
expressions, even the willing homage of the heart 
to God, and to his law in all its spirituality and ex^ 
leM; and fiom the moment that we come to the 
only expedient by which such a principle can ever 
obtain an establishmeirt within us, (and we chal- 
lei^e them to attempt the establishment of this 
principle in any other way,) even the operation of 
that spirit which is given to those who aecefrt of 
Christ as he is laid before us in the Gospel; then, 
and at that Dement, are we looked upon as having 
entered within the borders of Ostnaticism ; and, while 
they lavish their superficial admiration on the flow- 
ers of virtue, do they refuse the patience of their 
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attention to the root from which they spring, or to 
the nourishment which maintains them. 

And here I cannot but record the effect of an ac- 
tual though undesigned Experiment, which 1 pro- 
secuted for upwards of twelve yiears among you. 
For the greater part of that time, I could expatiate 
on the meanness of dishonesty, on the villany of 
falsehood, on the despicable arts of calumny, — in 
a word, upon all those deformities of character, 
which awaken the natural indignation of the human 
heart against the pests and the disturbers of human 
society. Now could I, upon the strength of these 
warm expostulations, have got the thief to give up 
his stealing, and the evil speaker his censorioiis- 
ness, and the liar his deviations from truth, I should 
have felt all the repose of one who had gotten his 
ultimate object. It never occurred to me that all 
this might have been done, and yet every soul of 
every hearer have remained in full alienation from 
God; and that even could I have established in 
the bosom of one who stole, such a principle of 
abhorrence at the meanness of dishonesty, that he 
was prevailed upon to steal no more, he might still 
have retained a heart as completely unturned to 
.God, and as totally unpossessed by a principle of 
love to Him, as before. In a word, though I mi^t 
have made him a more upright and honourable 
man, I might have left him as destitute of the es- 
sence of religious principle as ever. But the inte- 
resting fact is, that during the whole of that period 
in which I made no attempt against the natural 
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etinjity of the mind to God, while I was inattentive 
to the way in which this enmity is dissolved, even 
by the free offer on the one hand, and the believing 
acceptance on the other, of the gospel salvation ; 
while Christ, through whose blood the sinner, who 
by nature stands afar off, is brought near to the hea- 
venly Lawgiver whom he has offended, was scarce- 
ly ever spoken of, or spoken of in such a way, as 
stripped him of all the importance of his character 
and his offices, even at this time I certainly did 
press the reformations^ of honour, and truth, and 
integrity among my people ; but 1 never once heard 
of any such reformations having been effected 
amongst them. If there was any thing at all brought 
about in this way, it was more than ever I got any 
account of. I am not sensible, that all the vehe« 
mence with which I urged the virtues and the pro- 
prieties of social life, had the weight of a feather 
on the moral habits of my parishioners. And it 
was not till I got impressed by the utter alienation 
of the heart in all its desires and affections from 
God ; it was not till reconciliation to Him became 
the distinct and the prominent object of my minis- 
terial exertions ; it was riot till I took the scriptural 
way of laying the method of reconciliation before 
them ; it was not till the free offer of forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ was urged upon their 
acceptance, and the Holy Spirit given through the 
channel of Christ's mediatorshipto all who ask him, 
was set before them as the unceasing object of their 
dependance and their prayers ; it was not^ in one 
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trord, till the contemplations of my people were 
turned to these great and essential elements in the 
business of a soul providing for its interest with 
God, and the concerns of its eternity, that I ever 
heard of any of those subordinate reformations 
which I aforetime made the earnest and thezealous, 
but I am afraid at the same time, the ultimate ob- 
ject of my earlier ministrations. Ye servants, whose 
scrupulous fidelity has now attracted the notice, 
and drawn forth in my hearing a delightful testi* 
mony from your masters, what mischief you would 
have done, had your zeal for doctrines and sacra- 
ments been accompanied by the sloth and the re- 
missness, and what, in the prevailing tone of moral 
relaxation, is counted the allowable purloining of 
your earlier days ! But a sense of your heaveidy 
Master's eye has brought another influence to bear 
upon you ; and while you are thus striving to adora 
the doctrine of God your Saviour in all things, you 
may, poor as you are, reclaim the great ones of the 
land to the acknowledgment of the faith. You 
have at least taught me, that to preach Christ is 
the only effective way of preaching morality in all 
its branches ; and out of your humble cottages have 
I gathered a lesson, which I pray God I may be 
enabled to carry with all its simplicity into a wider 
theatre, and to bring with all the power of its sub* 
duing efficacy upon the vices of a more crowded 
population. 

And here it gives me pleasure to observe, that, 
earnest as I have been for a plain and practical 
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outset^ the very first obedience of John's disciples 
was connected with a belief in the announcenoent 
of a common Savioun This principle was present 
with them, and had its influence on the earliest 
movements of their repentance. Faith in Christ 
had at that time but ail obscure dawning in their 
minds ; but they did not wait for its full and its 
finished splendour, till they should begin the work 
of keeping the commandments* To this infant faith 
there corresponded a certain degree of obedience, 
and this obedience grew more enlightened, more 
spiritual, more allied with the purity of the heart, 
and the movements of the inner man, just as faith 
obtained its brighter and larger accessions in the 
course of the subsequent revelations. The disci* 
pie of John keeping himself free from extortion and 
adulterj', was a very different man from the Pha- 
risee, who was neither an extortioner nor an adul* 
terer. The mind of the Pharisee rested on his pre- 
sent performances ; the mind of the disciple was 
filled with the expectation of a higher Teacher, and 
he looked forward to him, and was in the attitude 
of readiness to listen, and believe, and obey. Many 
of them were trangferred frbtn the forerunner to thq 
Saviour, and they companied with him during hisi 
abode in the world, and were jEiund with one ac- 
cord in one place on the day of Pentecost, and 
shared in the influences of that Gomforter, whom 
Christ promised to send down upon his disciples 
on earth, from the place to which he had ascended 
in heavien ; and thus it is that the same men who 

15 
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started with the preaching of John at the yvork of 
putting their obvious and palpable transgressions 
away from them, were met afterwards at the dis- 
tance of years living the life of faith in Christ, and 
growing in meetness for a spiritual inheritance, by 
growing in all the graces and accomplishments of 
a spiritual obedience. There was a faith in Christ, 
which presided over the very first steps of theii 
practical career ; but it is worthy of being remarked, 
that they did not wait in indolence till this faith 
should receive its further augn>entations. Upon this 
faith, humble as it was at its commencement, their 
Teacher exacted a corresponding obedience, and 
this obedience, so far from being suspended till what 
was lacking in their faith shou Id be perfected, yvas the 
very path which conducted them to larger manifes- 
tations. Now is not faith a growing principle at this 
hour ? Is not the faith of an insipient Christian differ- 
ent in its strength, and in the largeness of its coiv 
templations,from the faith of him who, by reason of 
use, has had his senses well exercised to discern both 
the good and the evil ? I am willing to concede it, 
for it accords with all my experience on the sub- 
ject, that some anticipation, however faint, of the 
benefit to be derived from an offered Saviour j 
some apprehension, however indistinct, of the mer- 
cy of God in Christ Jesus; some hope, inspired by 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and which 
nothing but the preaching of that Gospel in all its 
peculiarity will ever awaken in the mind, — that 
these are the principles which preside over the very 
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first movements of a sinner, casting away from him 
fais transgressions, and returning unto God. But let 
us not throw any impediment in the way of these 
first movements. Let us have a practical outset* 
Let us not be afraid of giving an immediatei cha- 
racter of exertion to the very infancy of a Chris- 
tian's career. To wait in slavish adherence to sys- 
tem, till the principle of faith be deposited with Ml 
the tenacity of a settled assurance in the mind, or 
the brilliancy of a finished light be thrown around 
it, would be to act in the face of scriptural exam- 
ple. Let the gospel be preached in all its freeness 
at the very outset ; but let us never forget, that to 
every varying degree of faith in the mind of the 
hearer there goes an obedience along with it ; that 
to forsake the evil of his ways can never be pressed 
too early npon his observance ; that this, and every 
subsequent degree of obedience, is the prescribed 
path to clearer manifestations;* and that, to at- 
tempt the establishment of a perfect faith by the 
single work of expounding the truth, is to strike out 
a spark of our own kindling — ^it is to do the thing 
in our own way — it is to throw aside the use of 
scriptural expedients, and to substitute the mere 
possession of a dogma, for that principle which, 
growing progressively within us, Animates and sus- 
tains the whole course of a humble, and diligent, 
and assiduous, and pains-taking Christian. 

Whence the fact, that the deriders and the ene- 
mies of evangelical truth set themselves forward 

^ Jehu, xiT. SI. ; Acts, r. 82# 
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as the exclusive advocates of morality ? It is be- 
cause many of its friends have not ventured to show 
so bold and so immediate a front on this subject as 
they ought to have done. They are positively 
afraid of placing momlity on the fore-ground of 
their speculations* They do not like it to be so pro- 
minently brought forward at the commencement 
of their instructions. They have it, ay, and in a 
purer and holier form than its more ostentatious 
advocates ; but they have thrown a doctrinal bar- 
rier around it, which hides it from the general ob- 
servation. Would it not be better to drag it from 
this concealment — ^to bring it out to more imme- 
diate view — to place it in large and visible charac- 
ters on the very threshold of our subject ; and if our 
Saviour told his countrymen, at the very outset of 
their discipleship, that they who follow after him 
must forsake all, fa there any thing to prevent us 
from battling it, at the very outset of our minis- 
trations, with all that is glaringly and obviously 
wrong? Much should be done to chase away the 
very general delusion which exists among the peo- 
ple of this country, that the preachers of faith are 
not the preachers of .morality. If there beany 
thing in the arrangements of a favourite system 
which are at all calculated to foster this delusion, 
these arrangements should just be broke in upon. 
Obedience s&ould be written upon every signal; 
and departure from all iniquity, should be made to 
float, in a bright and legible inscription, upon M 
our standards.. 
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I call on you, my brethren, to abound in those 
good deeds, by which, if done in the body, Christ 
will be magnified in your bodies. I call on you for 
a prompt vindication of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
by your example and your lives.. Let me hear of 
your being the most equitable masters, and the 
most faithful servants, and the most upright mem- 
bers of society, and the most watchful parents, and 
the most dutiful children. Never forget, that the 
object of the Saviour is to redeem you from all 
iniquity, and that every act of wilful indulgence, 
in any one species of iniquity, is a* refusal to go 
along with him. Do maintain to the eye of by- 
standers the conspicuous front of a reforming, and 
conscientious, and ever-doing people. Meet the 
charge of those who are strangers to the power of 
the truth,, by the noblest of all refutations — by the 
graces and accomplishments of a life given in faith- 
ful and entire dedication to the will of the Saviour. 
Let the remembrance of what he gav« for you, 
ever stir you up to the sense of what you should 
give him back again ; and while others talk of 
good works, in such a way as to depose Christ 
from his preeminence, do you perform these good 
works through Christ, by the power of his grace 
working in you mightily. 

And think not that you have attained, or are al- 
ready perfect. Have your eye ever directed to the 
perfect righteousness of Christ, as the only ground 
of your acceptance with God, and as the only ex^ 
ample you should never cease to aspire after* Rest 
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not in any one measure of attainment Think not 
that you should stop short till you are righteous^ 
even as he is glorious. Take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that you may be fitted for the con- 
test, and prove that you are indeed bora again by 
the anointing which you have received, being an 
anointing which remaineth. May the very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly. May he shed abroad 
his love in your hearts. And may the Spirit which 
I call on you to pray for, in the faith of Him who 
is entrusted with the dispensation of it, impel you 
to all diligence, that you may be found of Him, at 
his coming, without spot, and blameless. 

I shall conclude this veiy hurried and imperfect 
Address, with the last words of my last sermon to 
you. 

^^ It is not enough that you receive Christ for the 
single object of forgiveness, or as a priest who 
has wrought out an atonement for you ; for Christ 
offers himself in more capacities than this one, and 
you do not receive him truly, unless you receive 
him just as he offers himself. Again, it is not enough 
that you receive Christ only as a priest and a pro- 
phet ; for all that he teaches will be to you a dead 
letter, unless you are qualified to understand and 
to obey it ; and if you think that you are qualified 
by nature, you, in fact^ refuse his teaching, at the 
very time that you profess him to be your teacher, 
for he says, * without me ye can do nothing.'^ You 
must receive him for strength, as well as for. for* 
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giveness and direction, or, in other words, you 
must submit to him as your S^ing, not merely to 
rule over you by his law, but to rule in you by 
his Spirit. You must live in constant depend* 
ance on the influences of his grace, and if you 
do so, you never will stop short at any one point 
of obedience; but, knowing that the grace of God 
is all-powerful, you will suffer no difficulties to stop 
your progress; you will suffer no paltry limit of 
what unaided human nature can do, to bound your 
ambition after the glories of a purer and a better 
character than any earthly principle can accom- 
plish ; you will enter a career, of which you at this 
moment see not the end; you will try an ascent, 
of which the lofty eminence is hid in the darkness 
of futurity ; the chilling sentiment, that no higher 
obedience is expected of me than what I can yield, 
will have no influence upon you, for the mighty 
stretch of attainment that you look forward to, is 
not what I can do, but what Christ can do in me ; 
and, with the all-subduing instrument of his grace 
to help you through every difficulty, and to cariy 
you in triumph over every opposition, you will press 
forward conquering and to conquer ; and, while the 
world knoweth not the power those great and ani- 
mating hopes which sustain you, you will be mak- 
ing daily progress in a field of discipline and ac« 
quirement which they have never entered ; and in 
patience and forgiveness, and gentleness and cha- 
rity, and the love of God and the love of your neigh- 
bour, which is like unto the love of God, you will 
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|)rove that a work ofgrace is going on in yourhearts, 
even that work bj which the image you lost at the 
fall is repaired and brought back again, the empire 
of sin within you is overthrown, the subjection of 
your hearts to what is visible and earthly is ex- 
changed for the power of the unseen world over its 
every affection, and you be filled with such a faith, 
and such a love, and such a superiority to perish- 
able things, as will shed a glory over the whole of 
your daily walk, and give to every one of your do- 
ings the high character of a candidate for eternity. 
" Christ is offered to all of you for forgiveness. 
The man who takes him for this single object must 
be looking at him with an eye half shut upon the 
revelation h6 makes of himself. Look at him with 
an open and a steadfast eye, and then I will call 
you a true believer; and sure I am, that if you do 
SQ, you cannot avoid seeing him in the earnestness 
of his desire that you should give up all sin, and 
enter from this moment into all obedience. True, 
and most true, my brethren, that faith will save you ; 
but it must be a whole faith in a whole Bible; 
True, and most true, that they who keep the com- 
xnandments of Jesus shall enter into life ; but you 
are not to shrink from any one of these command- 
ments, or to say because they are so much above 
the power of humanity, that you must give up the 
task of attempting them. True, and most true, that 
he who trusteth to his obedience as a saviour, is 
shifting his confidence from the alone foundation 
it can rest upon. Christ is your Saviour; and 
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wfaeh I call upon you to rejoice in that reconciliar 
tioo which is through him, I call upon you not to 
leave him for a single moment, when you engage 
in the work of doing those things which if left un- 
done, will exclude us from the kingdom of heaven. 
Take him along with you into all your services* 
Let the sentiment ever be upon you, that what I 
am now doing I may do in my own strength to the 
satisfaction of man, but I must have the power of 
Christ resting upon the performance, if I wish to 
do it in the way that is acceptable to God. Let 
this be your habitual sentiment, and then the sup- 
posed opposition between faith and works vanishes 
into nothing. The life of a believer is made up 
of good works; and faith is the animating and the 
power- working principle of every one of them. The 
spirit of Christ actuates and. sustains the whole 
course of y^ur obedience. You walk not away front 
him ,but in the language of the text, you ^ walk in him/ 
(Col. ii. 6.) and as there is not one of your doings 
in which he does not feel a concern, and prescribe 
a duty for you, so there is not one of them in which 
his grace is not in readiness to put the right prin- 
ciple into your heart, and to bring it out into your 
conduct, and to make your walk accord with your 
profession, so as to let the world see upon you with- 
out, the power and the efficacy of the sentiment 
within; and thus, while Christ has the whole merit 
of your forgiveness, he has the whole merit of yomr 
sanctiiication also, and the humble and deeply- 
felt consciousness of * hevertheless not me^ but the 

16 
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grace of God that is in me/ restores to Jesus Christ 
all the credit and all the giorj which belong to 
him, by making him your only, and your perfect, 
and your entire, and your altogether Savioun 

"Choose him/ then, my brethren, choose him 
as the Captain of your salvation. Let him enter 
into your hearts by faith, and let him dwell conti- 
nually there. Cultivate a daily intercoui:5e and a 
growing acquaintance with him. O, you are in 
safe company, indeed, when your fellowship is 
with him ! The shield of his protecting mediator- 
ship b ever between you and the justice of God ; 
and out of his fulness there goeth a constant stream, 
to nourish, and to animate, and to strengthen every 
believer. Why should the shifting of human in- 
struments so oppress and so discourage you, when 
he is your willing friend ; when he is ever present, 
and is at all times in readiness ; when lie, the same 
to-day, yesterday, and for ever, is to be met with 
in every place; and while his disciples here, giving 
way to the power of sight, are sorrowful, and in 
great heaviness, because they are to move at a 
distance from one another, he, my brethren, be 
has his eye upon all neighbourhoods and all coun- 
tries, and will at length gather his disciples into one 
eternal family? With such a Master, let us quit 
ourselves like men. With the magnificence of 
eternity before us, let time, with all its fluctuations, 
dwindle into its own littleness. If God is pleased 
to spare me, I trust I shall often meet with you in 
person^ even on this side of the grave; but if not, 
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let us often meet in prayer at the mercy-seat of 
God. While we occupy different places on earth, 
let our mutual intercessions for each other go to 
one place in heaven. Let the Saviour put our sup* 
plications into one censer; and be assured, my 
brethren, that after the dear and the much-loved 
scenery of this peaceful vale has disappeared from 
my eye, the people who live in it shall retain a 
warm and an ever-during place in my memory ;-« 
and this mortal body must be stretched on the be4 
of death, ere the heart which now animates it can 
resign its exercise of longing aft^r you, and pray* 
ing for you j that you may so receive Christ Jesus, 
and so walk in him, and so hold fast the things you 
hkve gotten, and so prove that the labour I have 
had amongst you has not been in vain ; that when 
the sound of the last trumpet awakens us, these 
4Byes, which are now bathed in tears, may open 
upon a scene of eternal blessedness, and we, my 
brethren, whom the providence of God has with* 
drawn for a little while from one another, may on 
that day be found side by side at the right hand of 
the everlasting throne," 
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' felNCfeflw present ectitionofthis work was pnttfav to press,Ili*Te9«en •revicvofif 
by tbe Ckrittimn iiutrwctar, and the fottowiii|^ are tba iniiMdiate obaerratioaa wUdk the 
peraral of this review has suggested. 

I meant no attack on aiiv mxly of clergy, and I have made no attack iqpon then. The 
people whom I addressed were the maim ol^ect <m which mj attention vested; and any 
tUng I have said in the style of animadTerston, was chiefly, if not exdnaiTeiy, with a re- 
ference to that perrerscness which I think I h»Te witnessed in the c o ncep ti oos andhabhs 
of private Christians. 

Ihave allnded, no doabt, to a method of treatment on the part of wane of the tencherr 
of Christianity, ud which I bellere to be both inefiiclent and un sc r i pt uraL Bntfasve I at 
stt asserted the extent to which this method pverails f Have I Tentnred to &sten anim- 
pntalion upon toy marked oi* general body of Christian miidsten f Itwas no ol;|ectttf 
mine to set forth or to signalise niy own peculiarity in this mattor; and if I lishtly under. 
stand who the men -are whom the reviewer has in his eye when he qpeaks oitbe evange> 
lical deny, then does he represent me as dealing out my censures against those whom I 
bonestly believe to be the instrumental cause of nearly all the vital and substantial Chri»- 
tianity in the land. 



Again, is It not possible for a man to have an awakened and tender sense of the shifiil- 
MS of one dn, and to have a venr slender and inadequate sense of the sinfolness of anotiier ? 
Might not the first circumstance beget in his mind an honest and a general desire to be de- 



livered from sin; and might not the second circumstance account for the fact, that, with 
this mourning for sin in the ctoss, he should put forth his hand without scruple to the com- 
mission of what is actually sinful f I do not Know a more familiar exhibitioa ot this, than 
that of a man who would be visited with remorw were hp to walk in tiie fields ona Sab- 
bath day at the time of divine service, and the very same man indulging without remorse 
his propensity to throw ridicule or discredit on an absent character. His < 
on the commission of all that he feels to be sInfuL might lead a man to 
the general } but surely this general direction of his can have no such 



general direction of his can hi 
as the reviewer contends for^ tbe way of leading him to renounce what he does not fet 
to be sinfuL But this is what he should be made to feel; and it may be done in two ways, 
— ^ther in the didactic wav, bv a formal announcement that the deed in ooestkm is con- 
trary to the law of God} or m the imperative w«y, by Udding him cease rroai the doh^ 
of it,— away no less effective and acr^tural than the former, and brought to bear in the 
Kew Testament upon men at the eariiest conceivable stage of theirprogvess trom sfai ustt 
righteousness. 

I share most cordially in opinion with the reviewer, that he might extend his observa- 
tions greatly beyond the length of the original pamphlet, were he to say all that m^t be 
said on the topics brought forward in it. I believe that it would require tbe ctaupan of an 



extended volume to meet even otyection, and to turn the argument in every possible ww. 
I did not anddpate all the notice that has been taken of this performance, and am fearai 
lest it should defeat the intended effect on the hearts of a plain people. With this ftefli^ 
I close tbe discussion for the present; and my-desire is, that tai aU I may afterwards cqr 
upon this 6ul))ect, I may be preserved from that tone of cont r oversy , which I fed to be 
hurtful to the practical influence of every truth it accom'panies ; and whidi, I fear, msy 
have in so far infected my former communications, as to make it more fitted to arouse fte 
fipeculativf tendendes oT the mind, and provoke to an inteUectiml waitoe^ than to tdl on 
tbe conscience and on the doingi of an ewsest iaquirer. 

T. C . 
\ GlGtgoOt Zkttnikerf t81f. * 
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BIBLE SOCIETIES, itc. 



1. iVlTHOUT entering into the positive claims' 
of the Bible Society upon the generoslj of the 
public, I shall endeavour to do away an objectioii 
which meets us at the very outset of ever; attempt 
to raise a subscription, or to found an institution ia 
its favour. The secular necessities of ihe poor 
are brought into competition with it, and every 
riiiiling given to the Bible Society is replesented 
as an encroachment upon that fund which was be- 
fore allocated to the rdief of poverty. 

2. Adhnitting the &ct stated in the objection to 
be true, we have an answer in readiness for it 
If the Bible Society accomplish its prc^essed ob- 
ject, which is, to make those who were before ig* 
nwant of tibe Bible better acquainted with it, then 
the advantage given more than atones for the loss 
sustained. We stand uppn the high ground, that 
eteniity is longer than Ume, and the un&ding en<» 
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jojments of the one a boon more valuable thaii 
the periahable eiy'ojments of the other. Money 
id sometimes expended for the idle purpose of 
amusing the poor by the gratuitous exhibition of 
a spectacle or show. It is a &r wiser distribution 
of the money when it is transferred from this ob- 
ject to the higher and mof e useful objects of feed- 
ingthose among, them who are hungry, clothing those 
among them who are naked, and paying for medi- 
cine or attendance to those among them who are 
sick. We make bold to say, that if money for the 
purpose could be got from no other quarter, it 
would be a wiser distribution still to withdraw it 
from the objects last mentioned to the supreme ' 
object of paying for the knowledge of religion tiy 
those amcng them who are ignorant: and^ at the 
hazard of beiqg execrated by many, we do not he- 
sitate to affirm, that it is better for the poor to be 
worse fed and worse clothed, than that they should 
be left i^orant of those Scriptures, which are able 
to make them wise unto salvation through the faith 
that is in Christ Jesus. 

3. .But the statement contained in the objeetionr. 
is not tme. It seems to go upon the supposilion^ 
that the fiind for relieving the temporal wants of 
the poor is the only fund which exists in the coun- 
try; and that when any new object of benevo- 
lence is started, there is no other fund to whick 
we can repair for the requisite expenses. But 
there are other' funds in tjie country. There is a 
prodigious fund ibr the maintenance of Govern^ 
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ment, nor ^q we wish that fiind to be iencroached 
upon bj a single fiirthing. There is a fund out of 
which the people of the land are provided in the 
necessaries of life : and before we incur the odium 
of trenchino^ upon necessaries, let us first inquire, 
if there be no other fond in existence. Go then 
to all who are elevated above the class of mere 
labourers, and jou will find in their possession a 
fund, out of which they are provided with what 
are commonly called the superfluities of life. We 
do not dispute their right to these superfluities, 
nor do we deny the quantity of pleasure which lies 
in the enjoyment of them. We only state the ex- 
istence of such a fund, and that by a trifling act 
of self-denial on the part of those who possess it, 
we could obtain all that we are pleading for. It 
is a little hard, that the competition should be 
struck betwixt the fund of the Bible Society and 
the fund for relieving the temporal wants of the 
poor, while the far larger and more transferable 
fund for superfluities is left out of consideration 
Entirely, and suflfered to remain an untouched and 
unimpaired quantity. In this way, the odium of 
hostility to the poor is fiistened upon th<>se who are 
labouring for their most substantial interests, while 
a set of men who neglect the immortality of the 
poor, and would! leave their souls to perish, are 
suffered to sheer oflTwiUi the credit of all the finer 
sympathies of our nature. 

4^ To whom much is given, of them much will 
be required. Whatever be your former libendi^ 
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ties in another direction, when a new wd a lik^ 
direction of beneiroiente is pointed out, ike ques- 
tion still ccMnes back upon you, What have you to 
spare? If there be a remainder left, it is by the 
extent of this remainder that yoa wUl be judged; 
and it is not right to set the claims of the BSAAt 
Society against the secular necessities of liie poor^ 
while means so ample are left, that the true way 
of instituting the competitkm is to set these claims 
against some personal gratification which it is in 
your power to abcuidon. Have a care, lest with< 
the language of philanthropy in your mouth, you 
shall be found guilty of the cruellest indifference 
to the true welfare of the species, and lest the Dis- 
cemer of your heart shall perceiye how it prefers 
some sordid indulgence of its own to the dearest 
interests of those around you, 

5* But let me not put to hazard the prosperity 
of our causa, by resting it on a standiurd of chari- 
ty far too eleyated for the general practice of the 
times. Let us ik>w drop our abstract reasoiik^ 
upon the respective funds, and come to an actual 
specification of their quantities. The tiruth is, lliat 
&e fund for the Bible Society is so very small, 
that it is not entitled to Bsake its appearance in any 
abstract aigument whatever, and were it not to 
do away even tlite sba4DW of an objection, we 
would have been asha^ied to have thrown the ar- 
gument into the. language lof general discnsmflu 
What shall we Ihink ioi ihe objeotton when told, 
that the whole yearly revenue of «ie BS^Ie Socie* 
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ty, as derived from the contributions of those who 
support it, does not amount to a halfpenny per 
month from each householder in Britain and Ire- 
land ? Can this be considered as a serious invasion 
upon any one fund allotted to other destinations, 
and shall the most splendid and promising enter- 
prise that ever benevolence was engaged in be ar- 
rested upon an objection so fanciful ? We do not 
want to oppress any individual by the extrava- 
gance of our demands. It is not in great sums, 
but in the combination of littles, that our strength 
lies. It is the power of combination which re- 
solves the mystery. Great has been the progress 
and activity of the Bible Society since its first in- 
stitution. All we want is, that this rate of activi- 
ty be kept up and extended. The above state- 
ment will convince the reader, that there is ample 
room for the extension. The whole fund for the 
secular wants of the poor may be left untouched, 
and as to the fund for luxuries, the revenue of the 
Bible Society may be augmented a hundred-fold 
before this fund is sensibly encroached upon. The 
veriest crumbs a-nd sweepings of extravagance 
would suffice US; and it will be long, and very 
long, before any invasion of ours upon this fund 
shall give rise to any perceivable abridgement of 
luxury, or have the weight of a straw upon the 
general style and establishment of families. 

6. But there is still another way of meeting 
&e objection. Let us come immediately to a 
question upon the point of fact. Does a man? on 

9 
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becoimng » subscriber to the Bible Societj, give 
less to the secular wants of the poor than be did 
formerly ? It is true, there is a difficulty in the 
way of obtaining an answer to this question. He 
who knows best what answer to give will be the 
last to proclaim it. In as far as the subscribers 
themselves are concerned, we must leave the an- 
swer to their own experience, and sure we are that 
that experience will not be against us. But it is 
not from this quarter that we can expect to obtain 
the wished-for information. The benevolence of 
aoi individual does not stand out to the eye of the 
public. The knowledge of its operations is con- 
fined to the little neighbourhood within which it 
expatiates. It is often kept from tt^ poor them- 
selves, and then the information we are in quest 
of is shut up with the giver in the silent conscious- 
ness of his own bosom^ and with God in the book 
of his remembrance. 

7. But much good has been done of late year& 
by the combined exertions of individuals; and be- 
nevolence^ when operating in this way, is neces- 
sarily exposed to public observation. Subscrip- 
tions have been started for almost every one object 
which benevolence can devisej and the published! 
lists may furnish us w;ith datafer a partial solution 
of the proposed question. In point of fact then^ 
those who subscribe for a religious object, sub- 
scribe with the greatest readiness and liberality 
for the relief of human alBBiction, under all the va- 
rious forms in which it pleads for sympathy. This^ 
is quite notorious. The liuman mind^by singGog 
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ont the eternity of others as the main object of its 
3)enevolence, does not withdraw itself from the 
care of sustaining them on the way which leads 
to eternity. It exerts an act of preference, but not 
an act of exclusion. A friend of mine has been 
indebted to an active and beneficent patron, for a 
lucrative situation in a distant country, but he 
wants money to pay his travelling expenses. I 
commit every reader to his own experience of 
human nature, when I rest with him the assertion, 
(hat if real kindness lay at the bottom of this act 
of patronage, the patron himself is the likdiiest 
quarter from which the assistance will come. The 
fipian who signalizes himself by his religious chari- 
ties, is not the last but the first man to whom I 
wcmld apply in behalf of the sick and the destitute* 
The two principles are not inconsistent They 
give support and nourishment to each other, or 
rather they are exertions of (he same principle* 
This will appear m full display on the day of 
judgment; and even in this dark and undiscern- 
ing worlds enough of evidence is before us upon 
which the benevolence of the Christian stands 
nobly vindicated, and firom which it may be shown, 
that, while its chief care is for the immortality of 
others, it casts a wide and a wakeful eye over all 
the necessities and sufferings of the species. 

8« Nor have we far to look for the explanation. 
The two elements which combine to form an act 
of charity, are the ability and the disposition, an4 
the question simply resolves itself into this, ^^ In 
iiow far these elements will, survive « donation to 
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the Bible Society, so as to leave the other charities 
unimpaired by it ?" It is certainly conceivable, 
that an individual may give every spare farthing 
of his income to this institution. In this case, 
there is a total extinction of the first element But 
in point of fact, this is never done, or done so 
rarely as not to be admitted into any general ar- 
gument. With by far the greater number of sub- 
scribers, the ability is not sensibly encroached 
upon. There is no visible retrenchment in the su- 
perfluities of life* A very slight and partial 
change in the direction of that fund which is fami- 
liarly known by the name of pocket-money can, 
generally speaking, provide for the whole amount 
of the donation in question. There are a thousand 
floating and incidental expenses, which can be 
given up without almost the feeling of a sacrifice, 
and the diversion of a few of them to the charity 
We are pleading for, leaves the ability of the giver 
to all sense as entire as before. 

9. But the second element is subject to other 
laws, and the formal calculations of arithmetic do 
not apply to it. The disposition is not like the 
ability, a given quantity which suffers an abstrac- 
tion by every new exercise. The effect of.a dona- 
tion upon the purse of the giver, is not the same 
with the moral influence of that donation upon his 
heart. Yet the two are assimilated by our anta- 
gonists, and the pedantry of computation carries 
them to results which are in the face of all expe- 
rience. It is not so easy to awaken the benevo* 
lent principle out of its sleep, as, when once 
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awakened in behalf of one object, to excite and to 
interest it in behalf of another. When the bar of 
selfishness is broken down, and the flood-gates of 
the heart are once opened, the stream of benefi- 
cence can be turned into a thousand directions* It 
is true, that there can be no beneficence without 
wealth, as there can be no stream without water. 
It is conceivable, that the opening of the flood- 
gates may give rise to no flow, as the opening of 
the poor man's heart to the distresses of those 
around him may give rise to no act of almsgivings 
But we have already proved the abundance of 
wealth. [Sec 8.] It is the selfishness of the inac- 
cessible heart which forms the mighty barrier, and 
if this could be done away, a thousand fertilizing 
streams would issue from it. Now, this is what 
the Bible Society, in many instances, has accom- 
plished. It has unlocked the avenue to many a 
heart, which was before inaccessible. It has come 
upon them with all the energy of a popular and 
prevailing impulse. It has created in them a new 
faste and a new principle. It has opened the foun- 
tain, and we are sure that, in every district of the 
land where a Bible Association exists, the general 
principle of benevolence is more active and more 
expanding than ever. 

10. And after all, what is the best method of 
providing for the secular necessities of the poor ? 
Is it by labouring to meet the necessity afl;er it 
has occurred, or by labouring to estabish a prin- 
ciple and a habit which would go far to prevent 
itft existence ? If you wish to get rid of a noxious 
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stream, you may first try to intercept it by thrown 
ing across a barrier; but in this way, yon only 
spread the pestilential water over a gii^atec extent 
of ground, and when the bason is filled, a stream 
as copious as before i^ formed out of its overflow^ 
The most eflfectual method, were it possible to 
carry it into accomplishment, would be, to dry up 
the source. The parallel in a great measure holds. 
If you wish to extinguish poverty,, combat with it 
in its first elements. If you confine your benefi- 
cence to the relief of actual poverty, you do no- 
thing. JDry up, if possible^ the spring of poverty^ 
for every attempt to intercept the running streant 
has totally failed. The education and the reU^ 
gious principle of Scotland have not annihilated 
pauperism, but they have restrained it to a degree 
that is almost incredible to our neighbours of the 
South. They keep down the mischief in its prin- 
ciple. Tbey impart a sobriety and a right sen- 
timent of independence to the character of our 
peasantry. They operate as a check upon pk'ofli- 
gacy and idleness. The maintenance of parisli 
schools is a burden upon the landed property of 
Scotland, but it is a cheap defence against the 
poor-rates, a burden far heavier, and which is ag- 
gravating perpetually. The writer of this paper 
knows of a parish in Fife, the average maintenance 
of whose poor is defrayed by twenty-four pound»' 
sterling a year, and of a parish^ of the same popu- 
lation, in Somersetshire, where the annual assess- 
ments come to thirteen hundred potmds sterling. 
The preventive regimen of the one conntiry does 
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aore tban the positive applications of the other* 
Ib England, thej have suffered poverty to rise to 
all the virulence of a formed and obstinate disease. 
But they may as well think of arresting the de- 
structive progress of a torrent by throwing across 
an embankment, as think that the mere positive 
administration of relief, will put a stop to the ac- 
cumulating mischiefe of poverty. 

II. The exemption of Scotland from the mise- 
ries of pauperism is due to the education which 
their people re<;eive at schools, and to the Bible 
which their scholarship gives them access to. The 
man who subscribes to the divine authority of this 
simple saying, ** If any would not work neither 
should he eat,'^ possesses, in the good treasure of 
his own heart, a far more effectual security against 
the hardships of indigence,, than the man who is 
trained, by the legal provisions of his country^ to 
sit in slothful dependence upon the liberalities of 
those around him. It is easy to be eloquent in the 
praise of those liberalities, but the truth is, that 
they may be carried to the mischievous extent of 
forming a depraved and beggarly population. The 
hungry expectations of the poor will iever keep 
pace with the assessments of the wealthy, and their 
eye will be averted from the exertion of their own 
industry, as the only right source of comfort and 
independence, it is quite in vain to think, that 
positive relief will ever do away the wretchedness 
of poverty. Carry the relief beyond a certain 
limit, and you foster the diseased principle which 
gives birth to poverty. On this subject, the pep- 
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pie of England feel themselves to be in a state of 
almost inextricable helplessness, and they are not 
irithout their fears of some mighty convulsion, 
ivhich must come upon them with all the energy 
of a tempest, before this devouring mischief can 
be swept away from the face of their community, 
12. If any thing can avert this calamity from 
England, it will be the education of their peasant- 
ry, and this is a cause, to which the Bible Society 
is contributing its full share of influence. A zeal 
for the circulation of the Bible, is inseparable from 
a zeal for extending among the people the capa- 
city of reading it; and it is not to be conceived, 
that the very same individual can be eager for the 
introduction of this volume into our cottages, and 
sit inactive under the galling reflection, that if is 
still a sealed book to many thousands of the occu- 
piers. Accordingly we find, that the two con- 
cerns are keeping pace with one another. The 
Bible Society does not overstep the simplicity of 
its assigned object : But the members of that So- 
ciety receive an impulse from the cause, which 
carries them to promote the education of the poor, 
either by their individual exertions, or by giving 
their support t6 the Society for Schools. The two 
Societies move in concert. Each contributes an 
essential element in the business of enlightening 
the;people. The one fumislies the book of know- 
ledge^ and the other furnishes the key to it. This 
division of employment, as in every other instance, 
facilitates th^ woik, and renders it more effective. 
But it does not hinder the same individual from 
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giving his countenance to both ; and sure I aiii) 
that the man whose feelings have been already 
warmed, and whose purse has been already drawn 
in behalf of the one, 4s a likelier, subject for an ap- 
plication in behalf of the other, than. he whose 
money is still untouched, but whose heart is un- 
touched also. 

13. It will be seen then, that the Bible Socie- 
ty is not barely defensible, but may be pled for 
upon that very ground on which its enemies have 
raised their opposition to it Its immediate object 
is neither to feed the hungry nor to clothe the 
naked, but in every country under the benefit of 
its exertions, there will be less hunger to feed and 
less nakedness to clothe. It does not cure Actual 
poverty, but it anticipates eventual poverty. It 
aims its decisive thrust at the heart and principle 
of the mischief, and instead of suffering it to form 
into the obstinacy of an inextirpable disease, it 
smothers and destroys it in the infancy of its first 
elements. The love which worketh no ill to his 
neighbour will not suffer the true Christian to live 
in idleness upon anbther^s bounty: and he will 
do ^s Paul did before him, he will labour with his 
hands rather than be burdensome. Could we re- 
^ form the improvident habits of the people, and 
pour the healthful infusion of Scripture principle 
into their hearts, it would reduce the existing po- 
verty of the land to a very humble fraction of its 
present extent We make bold to say, that 'in 
ordinary times there is not one-tenth of the pau- 

10 
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perism of England due to unavoidable misfortune 
It has grown out of a yicious and impolitic sys- 
tem, and the millions which are raised every year 
have only served tg nourish and extend it. Now, 
the Bible Society is a prime agent in the work of 
counteracling this disorder. Its mode of proceed- 
ing carries in it all the cheapness and all the supe- 
rior efficacy of a preventive operation. With a 
revenue not equal to the poor-rates of many a 
county, it is doing more even for the secular in** 
terests of the poor than all the charities of England 
united ; and while a puling and injudicious sym- 
pathy is pouring out its complaints against it, it is 
sowing the seeds of character and independence, 
and rearing for future days the spectacle of a thri- 
ving, substantial, and well-conditioned peasantry. 
14. I have hitherto been supposing, that the 
rich only are the givers, but I now call on the 
poor to be sharers in this work of charity. It is 
true, that of these poor there are some who de- 
pend on charity for their subsistence, and these 
have no right to give what they receive from 
others. And there are some who have not arrived 
at this state of dependence, but are on the very 
verge of it. Let us keep back no part of the truth 
from them, " If any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of - his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.'' 
There are others again, and these I apprehend 
form by far the most numerous ela^ of society^ 
who can maintain themselves in humble, but hon- 
est independence, who can spare a little and not 
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feel it,\vho can do what Paul advises,* lay aside 
their penny arweek as God hath prospered them, 
who can share that blessedness which the Saviour 
Bpoke of when he said, It was more blessed to give 
than to receive ; who, though they cannot equal 
their richer neighbours in the amount of their do- 
iiation#can bestow their something, and can, at 
all events, carry in their bosom a he^rt as warm to 
the cause, and call down as precious a blessing 
from the God who witnesses it. The Bible Socie- 
ty is opposed on the. ground of its diverting a por- 
tion of relief from the secular necessities of the 
poor, even when the rich only are called upon to 
support iL When the application for support is 
brought doM'n to the poor themselves, and instead 
of the recipients, it is proposed to make them the 
dispensers of charity, we may lay our account 
with the opposition being still more clamorous. — 
We* undertake to prove, that this opposition is 
founded on a fallacy, and that, by interesting the 
great mass of a parish in the Bible Society, and 
. assembling them into a penny association for the 
support of it, you raise a defence against the ex- 
tension of pauperism. 

15. We feel a difficuly in this undertaking, not 
from any uhcef tainty which hangs over the prin- 
ciple, but from the difficulty of bringing forward 
a plain and popular exhibition of it. ^ However 
femiliar the principle may be to a student of po« 
li^al science, it carries in it an air of paradox to 
tiie multitude, and it were well if this air of paradox 
• 1 Corinthians xvi 2 
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were the only obstacle to its reception. But to 
the children of poesj and fine sentiment, the prin- 
ciple in question carries in it an air of barbarity 
also, and all the rigour of a pure and impregnable 
argument has not been able to protect the conclu- 
sions of Malthus from their clamorous indignation^ 
There is a kind of hurrying sensibility about them 
which allows 'neither time nor temper for Ibten- 
ing to any calculation on the subject, and there 
is not a more striking vanity under the sun, than 
that the substantial interests of the poor have suf- 
fered less from the malignant and the unfeeling, 
than from those who give without wisdom and 
who feel without consideration : 

Blessed is he that wisely doth 
The poor man's case consider. 

16. Let me put the case of two parishes, in the 
one of which there is a known and public endow- 
ment, out of which an annual sum is furnished 
for the maintenance of the poor; and that in the 
other there is no such endowment. At the outset, 
the poor of the first payshmay be kept in greater 
comfort than the poor of the second ; but it is the 
lesson of all experience, that no annual sum, how- 
ever great, will be able to keep them permanently, 
in greater comfort* The certain effect of an es- 
tablished provision for the poor is, a relaxation of 
their economical habits, and an increased number 
of improvident marriages. When their claim to a., 
provision is known, that claim is always CQqnt^d 
upon, and it were well, if to flatter their n^turaji 
indolerice, they' did not cariy the calculation 
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beyond the actual benefit they can ever receive- 
But this is what they always do. When a public 
charity is known and counted upon, the relaxation 
of frugal and providential habits is carried to such 
an extent, as not only to absorb the whole produce 
of the charity, but to leave new wants unprovided 
lor, and the effect of the benevolent institution is 
just to . create a population more wretched and 
more' clamorous than ever, 

17. In the second parish, the economical ha- 
bits of the people are kept unimpaired, and just 
because their economy is forced to take a higher 
aim, and to persevere in it. The aim of the first 
people is to provide for themselves a part of their 
maintenance : The aim of the second people is t6 
provide for themselves their whole maintenance. 
We do not deny, that even among the latter we 
will meet with distress and poverty, just such dis* 
tress and such poverty as are to be found in the 
average of Scottish parishes. This finds its allevi- 
ation in private benevolence. To alleviate pover- 
ty is all that can be done for it : To extinguish it, 
we fear is hopeless. Sure we are, that the known 
and regular provisions of England will never ex- 
tingui^ it, and that, in respect of the poor them* 
selves, the second parish is under a better system 
than the first. The poor-rates are liable to ma^y 
exceptions, but there is none of them more deci* 
sive with him who cares- for (he eteijiity. of the 
poor, than the temptation they hold out to ppw- 
tive guilt, the guilt of not working with their own , 
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hands, and bo becoming bordensoine to others.* 

18. Let us conceive a political chaise in the 
circumstances of the country, and that the public 
charitj of the first parish fell among the ruin erf 
other institutions. Then its malignant iftflueace 
would be felt in all its extent ; and it would be 
seen, tftatit, in fact, had impoverished those whom 
it professed to sustain, that it had stript them of 
a possession far more valuable than all it had ever 
given, that it had stripped them of industrioas 
habits, and left those whom its influence never 
reached wealthier in the resources of their own su- 
perior industry, than the artificial provisions of an 
unwise and meddling benevolence could ever 
make them. 

19. The comparison bdtwixt these two parishes 
paves the way for another comparison. Let me 
now put the case of a third parish, wheire a Bible 
Association is instituted, and where the simple re- 
gulation of a penny a-week throws it open to the 
bulk of the people. What effect has thip upon their 
economical habits ? It just throws them at a greater 
distance firoin the thriftlessness which prevails in 
the first parish, and leads them to strike a higher 
sum in the way of economy than the people of 
the second. The general aim of economy in hum- 
ble life is to keep even with the world ; but if is 
knowii to every man at all familiar with that chiss 
<rf* society, that the great majority may sfarike their 
aim a little Ugfaer, and in point of fiBKrt, h»ve it in 

•AcUjtt. 35. 1 Timothy V. 8. . 
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their power to redeem an annual sum from the 
mere squand^rmgsof mi$n>anagement and care- 
lessness. The unwise provisions in the first parish 
have had the eSect of sinking the income of the 
poor below their habits of expenditure, and they 
are brought, permanently and irrecoverably 
brought into a state of pauperism. In the second 
parish, the income, generally speaking, is even 
with the Jiabits of expenditure. In the third, the 
income is above the habits of expenditure, and 
above it by the annual sum contributed to the Bi- 
ble Society. The circumstance of being mem- 
bers to such a Society throws them at a greater 
distance fix>m pauperism than if they had not been 
members of it. 

20. The effect on the economical habits of the 
people would just be the same in whatever way 
the stated annual sum was obtained firom them, 
even though a compulsory tax were the instrument 
of raising it* This-assimilation of our plan to a 
tax may give rise to a world of impetuous declama^ 
tion, but let it ever be remembered, that the in« 
atitution of a Bible Society gives you the* whole 
benefit of such ft tax without its odiousness. It 
brings up theii: economy to a higher pitch, but it 
does so, not in the way which they resist, but in 
the way which they choose. The single circum- 
stance of its being a voluntary act, forms the de- 
fence and the answer to all the clamours of an af- 

'* I mHst here suppose the sum to be a stated one^ and a feel- 
ing of security on the part of the people, that the tax shall not 
be subject to variation at the caprice of an arbitrary government. 
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fected sympathy. You take from the poor. No! 
they give. You take beyond their ability. Of 
this they are the best judges. You abridge their 
comforts. No I there is a comfort in the exercise 
of charity : there is a comfort in the act of lending 
a hand to a noble enterprise : there is a comfort 
in the contemplation of its progress : there is a com- 
fort in rendering a service to a friend, and when 
that friend is the Saviour, and that service the cir- 
culation of the message he lefl behind him, it is a 
comfort which many of the poor are ambitious to 
share in. Leave them to judge of their comfort, 
and if, in point of fact, they do give their penny 
a-week to a Bible Society, it just speaks them to 
have more comfort in this way of spending it than 
in any other which occurs to them. 

21. Perhaps it does not occur to those friends 
of the poor while they are sitting in judgment on 
their circumstances and feelings, how unjustly and 
how unworthily they think of them. They do 
not conceive how truth and benevolence can be 
at all objects to them, and suppose, that after they 
have got the meat to feed, the house to shelter, 
the raiment to cover them, there is nothing else 
that they will bestow a penny upon. They may 
not be able to express their feelings on a suspicion 
80 ungenerous, but I shall do it for them : ^' We 
have souls as well as you, and precious to our hearts 
is the Saviour who died for them. It is true, we 
have our distresses, but these have bound us more 
firmly to our Bibles, and it is the desire of our 
hearts, that a gift so precious, should be sent to the 
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^OQT of other countries. The word of God is our 
Tiope and our rejoicing ; we desire that it may be 
theirs also, that the wandering savage may know 
it and be glad, and the poor negro, under the lash 
of his master, may be told of a Master in heaven 
who is full of pity, and full of kindness. Do yoti 
think that sympathy for such as these is your pe- 
culiar attribute? Know that our hearts, are made 
of the same materials with yonr own, that we can 
feel as well as you, and out of the earnings of a 
hard and an honest industry, we shall give an of, 
fering to the cause; nor shall we cease our exer- 
tions till the message of salvation be carried round 
the globe, and made known to the countletomil* 
lions who live in guilt, and who die in darkness.*' 
22, And here it is obvious that a superior habit 
of economy is not the cnily defence whic'h Ihd 
Bible Society raises against pauperism. The 
Bmallness of the sum contributed may giVfe a little- 
ness to this argument, but not, let it be remember- 
ed, without giving an equal litdeness to the objec- 
tion of these who declaim against the institution, 
on the ground of its oppressiveness to the p6or con- 
tributors. The great defence which such a Socie- 
ty establishes against pauperism, is the superior 
tone of dignity and independenee which it imparts 
to the character of him who supports it. He 
stands on the high ground of being a dispenser of 
charity ; and before he can isubmit to become a re- 
cipient of charity, he must let himself farther down 
ihaaapoor man in ordinary uircuiwlances. To 

n 
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him the transition will be more violent, and the 
value of this principle will be acknowledged by 
all ivho perceive that it is reluctance on the part 
of the poor man to become a pauper, which forms 
the mighty barrier against the extension of pauper- 
ism. A man by becoming the member of a be- 
nevolent association, puts himself into the situation 
of a giver. He stands at a greater distance than 
before from the situation of a receiver. He has a 
wider interval to traverse before he can reach this 
point He will feel it a greater degradation, and 
to save himself from it, he will put forth all his 
powers of frugality and exertion. The idea of re- 
straining pauperism by external administrations, 
seems now to be generally abandoned. But could 
we thus enter into the hearts of the poor, we would 
get in at the root of the mischief, and by fixing 
there a habit of economy and independence, more 
would be done for them, than by all the liberali- 
ties of all the opulent 

23. In those districts of Scotland where poor- 
rates are unknown, the descending avenue which 
leads to pauperism is powerfully guarded by the 
stigma which attaches to it Remove this stigma, 
and our cottagers, now rich in the possession of 
contentment and industry, would resign their 
habits, and crowd into the avenue by thousands. 
The shame of descending, is the powerful stimulus 
which urges them to contest it manfully with the 
difficulties of their situation, and which bears them 
through in all the pride of honest independence* 
Talk of this to the peoplp of the South, and it 
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sounds in their ears like an Arcadian story. But 
there is not a clergyman amongst us who has not 
witnessed the operation of the principle in all its 
fineness, and in all its moral delicacy; atid surely 
a testimony is due to those village heroes who so 
nobly struggle with the difficulties of pauperism, 
that they may shun and surmount its degradation. 
24. A Bible Association gives additional vigour 
and buoyancy to this elevated principle. The 
trifle which it exacts from its contributor is in 
truth never missed by him, bnt it puts him in the 
high attitude of a giver, and every feeling which 
it inspires, is on the side of independence aYid de- 
licacy* Go over each of these feelings separately, 
and you find that they are all fitted to fortify his 
dislike at the shame and dependence of pauperism. 
There is a consciousness of importance which un- 
avoidably attaches to the share he has taken in the 
support and direction of a public charity. There 
is the expanding effect of the information which 
comes to him through the medium of the circula- 
ted reports, which lays before Ihim the mighty pro- 
gress of an institution reaching to all countries^ 
and embracing in its ample grasp, the men of all 
latitudes and all languages, which deeply interests 
him in the object, and perpetuates his desire of 
pronioting it A man with his heajct so occupied, 
and his attention so directed, is not capable of a 
voluntary descent to pauperism. He has in fact 
become a more cultivated and intellectual being 
than formerly. His mind gathers an enlargemenjt 
£rom the wide and animating contemplations which 
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are set before him, and we appeal to the reflecti^ft 
of every reader, if such a man will descend as rea- 
dily to a dependence on the charity of others, as- 
he whose mind is void >of information, and whose 
feelings are void of dignity. 

25. In such associations, the rich and the poor 
meet together. They share in one object, and are 
united by the sympathy of one feeling, and of one 
interest. We have not to look far into human^ 
nature to be covinced of the happy and the har- 
monising influence which this must have upon 
society, and how in the glow of one common cor- 
diality, all asperity and discontent must give way 
to tho kindlier principles of our nature. The 
days have been, when the very name of an associ>' 
ation carried terror and suspicicm along with it— 
In a Bible Association there is nothing which our 
rulers need to be afraid of, and they may rest as* 
sured, that the amoral influence of such institutions^ 
is all on the side of peace and loyalty. BuC to- 
confine myself to the present argument. Wha 
does not see that they exalt the general tone and 
character of our people, that they bring them 
nearer to the dignity of superior and cultivated 
life, and that therefore, though their direct aim is 
not to mitigate poverty, they go a certain way to^ 
dry up the most abundant of its sources. 

26. Let me add, that the direct influence of 
Bible principles, is inseparable from a zeal for the 
circulation of the Bible. It is not to be conceiv* 
ed, that anxiety for sending it to others can exist, 
-while there is no reverence for it among ourselvesy 
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mA we appeid to those distrijc^ts where such associ- 
ations haye been formed, if a more visible atten- 
tion to the Bible, and a more serious impression of 
its authority, is not the consequence of them.~ 
Now the lessons of this Bible are all on the side of 
itidustrj. They tell us that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and that therefore, a man» 
who, by his own voluntary idleness is brought un-^ 
der the necessity of receiving, has disinherited 
bimself of a blessing. The poor must have breads 
but the Bible commands and exhorts, that where-^ 
ever it is possible, that bftad should be their oum^ 
and that all who are able should make it their own 
hy forking for it* No precept can be devised 
which bears more directly on the source of pau- 
perism. The minister, who, in his faithful expo- 
sition of the Bible, urged this precept successfully 
upon his people, would do much to extinguish 
pauperism amongst them. It is true that he does 
not always urge successfully; but surely if success 
is to be more looked for in one quarter than in an- 
other, it is among the pious and intelligent pea- 
santry whom he has assembled around him, whom 
he has formed into a little society for the circula-r 
tion of the Bible, and whose feelings he has inter- 
ested in this purest end worthiest of causes. 

27. jNor is the operation of this principle con- 
fined to the actual contributor. We have no 
doubt that it has been beautifully exemplified even 
among those, who, unable to give their penny a- 
week, eitjierstand on the very verge of pauperism, 
* ^ Thess. iu. 12. ^ 
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or have got within its limits. They are unableHb 
give any thing of their own, but they may be able 
at the same time to forego the nfonted allowance 
which they received from another, or a part of it. 
The refusals of the poor to take an offered chari- 
ty, or to take the whole amount of the ofier, are 
qwite familiar to a Scottish clergyman ; and the 
plea on which they set the refusal, that it would 
be taking from others who are even needier. than 
they, entitles them when honestly advanced to all 
the praise of benevolence. A spirit of pious at- 
tachment to the Bible would prompt a refusal of 
the same kind. You have other and higher claims 
upon you, you have the spiritual necessities of the 
world to provide for, and that you may be the 
more able to make t be provision, leave me to the 
frugality of my own management. In this way 
the principle descends, and carries its healthful 
influence into the very regions of pauperism. It 
is the only principle competent to its extirpation. 
The obvious expedient of a positive supply to meet 
the wants of existing poverty, has failed, and the 
poor rates of England will ever be a standing tes- 
timony to the utter inefficiency of this expedient^ 
which, instead of killing the disease, has rooted and 
confirmed it. Try the other expedient then. The 
remedy against the extension of pauperism does 
not lie in the liberalities of the rich. It lies iii 
the hearts and habits of the poor. Plant in their 
bosoms a principle r of independence. Give a 
higher tone of delicacy to their characters. Teach 
them to recoil from pauperism as a degradatioo. 
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The degradation may at times he unavoidaUet 
but the thing which gives such alarming extent 
to the mischief, is the debasing influence of poor 
rates, whereby, in the vast majority of instances, 
the degradation i^ voluntary. But if there be an 
exalting influence in Bible Associations to cquii'^ 
teract this, if they foster a right spirit of import- 
ance ; above All, if they secure a readier submis- 
sion to the lessons of the volume which they are 
designed to circulate, who does not see, that in 
proportion as they are multiplied and extended 
over the face of the country, they carry along with 
them the most efiectual regimen for preventing the 
extension of poverty. 

28. And here it may be asked^ if it be at all * 
likely Uiat these Associations will extend to such 
a degree as to have a sensible influence upon the 
habits of the country? Nothing more hkely. A 
single individual of influence in each parish, would 
make the system universal. In point of iact it is 
making progress every month, and such is the 
wonderful spirit of exertion which is now abroad, 
that in a few years every little district of the land 
may become the seat of a Bible Society. We are 
now upon the dawn of very high anticipations^ 
and V the wholesome efiect upon the habits and 
principles of the people at home, is not the least 
of them. That part of the controversy which re-- 
laties to the direct merits of the Bible Society may 
be looked upon as already exhausted ;* and could 

* See Dealtry^s pamphlets. Letter from the late Dr. Murray, 
Professor of Hebrew in the University ofEcUnburgh, to Dr- 
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the objection, founded on its interference with tbe 
relief of the poor, be annihilated, or still more, 
could it be converted into a positive argument in 
its behalf, we are not aware of a single remaining 
plea upon which a rational or benevolent man can 
refuse his concurrence to it. 

29. And the plea of conceived injury to the 
poor deserves to be attended to. It wears an 
amiable complexion, and we believe, that in some 
instances^ a real sympathy with their distresses^ 
lies at the bottom of it. Let sympathy be guided 
by consideration. It i« the part of a Christian to 
hail benevolence in all its forms, but when a ^lan 
is started for the relief of the destitute, is he to be 
the victim of a popular and Bentimental indigna- 
tion, because he ventures to take up the question 
whether the plan be really an effectiire one ? We 
know that in various towns of Scotland you meet 
with two distinct Penny Societies, one a Bible Asso- 
ciation, the other for the relief of the indigent. It is 
•to be regretted that there should ever be any jeal- 
ousy betwixt them, but we b^elieve, that agreeably 
to what we have already said, it will often be found 
that the one suggested the other, and that the sup- 
porters of the former, are the most zealous, and ac* 
live, and useful friend* of the latter. We cannot 

Charles Stuart. Steinkopff's Tour oh the Contineiit. Edin- 
1)urgh Review, vol. xix. p. 39; and above all, the reports and 
summaries of the institution itself, where you will meet with, a 
'cloud of testimonies from Moravians, Missionaries, Roman 
Cadiolics, the Literati of our chief European towi^, and men of 
^ty and public sprit in all quarters of the world- 
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however suppress the iact, that there is now a 
growing apprehension lest the growth of the latter 
Societies should break down the delicacies of the 
lower orders, and pave the way for a permanent 
introduction of poor-rates. There is a prettj ge- 
necal impression, that the system may be carried 
too far, and the uncertainty as to the precise limit 
has given the feeling to many who eofibarked with 
enthusiasm, that they are now engaged in a tick- 
lish and questionable undertakio^. I do not at- 
tempt either to confirm w to refute this impres- 
sion, but I count it a piece of justice to the a»K>ci- 
ations I am pleading for, to assert, that they stand 
completely free of every such exception. The 
Bible Society is makii^ steady advances towards 
the attainment of its object, and the sure eflfect of 
multiplying its subscribers is to conduct it in a 
shorter time to the end of its labours. A Society 
for the relief of temporal necessities is grasping at 
an object that is completely unattainaUe, an^ the 
mischief is, that the more known, and the more 
extensive, and the more able it becomes, it is sure 
to be more counted on, and at last, to create more 
poverty than it provides for. The BiUe Society 
aims at making every land a ]and of Bibles, and 
this aim it will accomplish after it has translated 
the Bible into all languages, and distributed a 
sample lafge enough to create a mttive and uni- 
versal demand for them."^ After the people of the 

* But this native demand never will be created without the ex- 
erdoQ of Missionaries, and the above reasoning 9pj^tSy in its 
«io»t important parts, to Misnonary Associations* See Appendix. 

12 
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world have acquired such a taste for the Bibley 
and such a sense of its value as to purchase it for 
themselves, the Society terminates its career, and 
instead of the corruptions and abuses which other 
charities scatter in their way, it leaves the poor to 
whom it gives, more enlightened, and the poor from 
whom it takes, more elevated, than it found thern^ 

30. * Charity,' says Shakespeare, ' is twice blest. 
It blesses him who gives, and him who takes.' This 
is far from being universally true. There is a 
blessing annexed to the heart which deviseth libe- 
ral things. Perhaps the founder of the English 
poor-rates acquired this blessing, but the indolence 
and depravity which they have been the instru- 
ment of spreading over the face of the country, 
are incalculable. If we wish to see the assertion 
of the Poet realized in its full extent, go to such a 
charity as we are now pleading for, where the very 
exercise of giving on the one band and the in« 
struction received on the other, have the effect of 
narrowing the limits of pauperism, by creating a 
more virtuous and dignified population. 

31. There is poverty to be met with in every 
land, and we are ready to admit, that a certain 
proportion of it is due to unavoidable misfortune. 
But it is no less true, that in those countries where 
there is a known and established provision for the 
necessities <^ the poor, the greater proportion of 
the poverty which exists in them is due to the de- 
basing influence of a public charity on the habits 
of the people. The institution we are pleading 
for counteracts this influence. It does not anni- 
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kilale all poverty, but it tends to aDnihilate tbe 
greater part of it. It arrests the progress of the 
many who were making a voluntary descent to 
pauperism, and it leaves none to be provided for 
but the few who have honestly struggled against 
their distresses, and have struggled in vain. 

32, And how shall they be provided for ? You 
may erect a public institution. This in fact is the 
same with erecting a signal of invitation, and the 
voluntary and self-created poor will rush in, to the. 
exclusion of those modest and unobtrusive poor 
who are the genuine objects of charity. This is 
the never-failing mischief of a known and esta- 
blished provision,* and it has been sadly exempli- 
fied in England, The only method of doing away 
the mischief is to confide the relief of the poor to 
individual benevolence. This draws no depend- 
ence along with it. It is not counted upon like 
a public and proclaimed charity. It brings \he 
claims of the poor under the discriminating eye of 
a neighbour, who will make a difference betwixt 
a case of genuine helplessness, and a case of idle- 
ness or misconduct. It turns the tide of benevo-^ 
lenee into its true channel, and it will ever be 
found, that under its operation, the poverty pf mis-r 
fortune is better seen to, and the poverty of im- 

* We mjost here except ail liiose iimtiti^oiis, ,1iie object of which 
is to provide for involuntary distress, such as hospitals, and dis- 
pensaries, and asylams for the lunatic or the blind. A man may 
resign himself to idleness, and become wilfully poor, that he may 
eat oi the public bread, but he will not become wilftiUy sick or 
maimed that he may receive medicines from a dispensary, or 
widergo an operation in an bospitrf. 
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providence and guilt is more efiectuaUy preyented* 
33. Mj concluding observation then is, that 
the extension of Bible Societies, ivhile it counter-* 
acts in various directions the mischief of poor- 
rates, augments that principle of individual bene* 
volence which is the best substitute for poor-rates. 
You add to the stock of individuiU benevolence^ 
by adding to the number of benevolent individu- 
als, and this is the genuine effect of a Bible Asso- 
ciation. Or, you add to the stock of individual be- 
nevolence in a country, by adding to the intensity 
of the benevolent principle, and this is the uo^ 
doubted tendency of a Bible Association.* And 
what is of mighty importance in this argument, a 
Bible Association not only awakens the benevo* 
lent principle, but it enlightens it It establishes 
an intercourse betwixt the various orders of socie- 
ty, and on no former occasion in the history of this 
country, have the rich and the poor come so <^en 
together upon a footing of good will. The kindly 
influence of this is incalculable. It brings the 
poor under the eye of their richer neighbours. The 
visits and inquiries connected with the objects of 
the Bible Society, bring them into contact with 
one another. The . rich come to be more skilled 
in the wants and difficulties of the poor, and by 
entering their bouses, and joining with them in 
conversaticm, they not only acquire a benevolence 
towards them, but they gather that knowledge 
which is so essential to guide and enlighten their 
benevolence. 

•*Sec* 9. 
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It is evident) that the above reasoning applies, 
in its chief parts, to benevolent Associations, in- 
stituted for anj other religious purpose. It is not 
necessary to restrict the argument to the case of 
Bible Associations. I should be sorry if the Bible 
Society were to engross the re]]gif>us benevolence 
of the .public, and if, in the multiplication of its 
auxiliaries over the face of the country, it were to 
occupy the whole ground, and leave no room for 
the great and important claims of other institu- 
tions. 

Of this I conceive that there is little danger. 
The revenue of each of these Societies is founded 
upon voluntary contributions, and what is volun* 
tary may be withdrawn or transferred to other ob- 
jects. I may give both to a Bible and a Mission- 
ary Society, or if I can only afibrd to give to one, 
I may select either, according to my impression of 
their respective claims. In this way a vigilant 
and discerning public will suit its benevolence to 
the urgency of the case, and it is etident, that each 
institution can employ the same methods for ob* 
tftining patronage and support. Each can, and 
does bring forward a yearly statement of its claims 
and necessities. Each has th^ same access to the 
public through the medium of the pulpit or the 
press. Each can send its advocates over the face 
of the country, and every individual, forming his 
own estimate of their respective claims, will ap- 
jportion his benevolence accordingly. 
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Now what is done bj an individual, may be 
done by erery such Association as I am now plead- 
ing for. Its members may sit in judgment on the 
rarious schemes of utility which are now in ope* 
ration, and though originally formed as an auxili- 
ary to the Bible Society, it may keep itself open 
to other calls, and occasionally give of its funds to 
Missionaries, or Moravians, or the Society for 
Gaelic Schocds, or the African Institution, or to the 
Jewish, and Bap&t, and Hibernian, and Lancas- 
terian Societies. 

In point of fact, the subordinate Associations of 
the country are tending towards this arrangemeirt, 
and it is a highly beneficial arrangement It car- 
ries in it a most salutary control over all these 
various institutions, each labouring to maintain it- 
self in reputation with the public, and to secure 
the countenance of thi& great Patron. Indolence 
and corrupttcm may lay hold of an endowed cha- 
rity, but when the charity depends upon public 
&vour, a few glaring examples of mismanagement 
would annihilate it 

During a few of the first years of the Bible So- 
ciety, the members of other Societies were alarmed ^ 
at the rapid extension of its popularity, and ex- 
pressed their fears lest it should engross all the at- 
tention and benevolence of the religious public^ — 
But the reverse has happened, and a principle made 
use of in the body of this pamphlet may be well 
tUustraiad by the history of this matter."* The 

♦Sec 9. 
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Bible Society has drawn a great yeariy sum of 
money from the puMic, and the first impression 
was, that it would exhaust the fund for religious 
charities. But while it drew money from the hand^ 
it sent a fresh and powerful excitement of Chria» 
tian benevolence into the heart, and under the in^ 
fluence of this creatine principle, the fund has ex- 
tended to such a degree, as not only to meet the 
demands of the new Society, but to yield a more 
abundant revenue to the older Societies than ever. 
We believe that the excitement goes much farther 
than this, and that many a deed of ordinary cha* 
rity could be traced to the impulse of the<;ause we 
are pleading for. We hazard the assertion, &at 
many thousanjSs of those who contribute to the 
Bible Society, find in themselves a greater readi- 
ness to every good work, since the period of their 
connexion with it, and that in the wholesome 
channel of individual benevolence, more hun^r 
is fed, and more nakedness clothed throughout the 
land, than at any period anterior to the formatiodi 
of our Religious Societies. 

The alarm, grounded upon the tendency of these 
Societies with their vast revenues, to impoverish 
the country, is ridiculous. If ever their total 
revenue shall amount to a sum which can make 
it worthy of consideration to an enlightened econ- 
omist at all, it may be proved that it trenches upon 
no national interest whatever, that it leaves popu- 
lation and Public Revenue on precisely the same 
footing of extent and prosperity in which it found 
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diem, and that it interferes with no one object 
which Patriot or Politician needs to care for. In 
tfie mean time it may suffice to state, that the 
&)come of all the Bible and Missionary Societies 
in the Island, would not do more than defray the 
annual maintenance of one Ship of the LinCd-**- 
When put by the side of the millions which are 
lavished without a sigh, on the enterprises of war, 
it is nothing, and shall this veriest trifle be grudged 
to the advancement of a cause, which, when carried 
to its accomplishment, will put an end to war, and 
banish all its passions and atrocities from the world. 
I should be sorry if Penny Associations were to 
bind themselves down to the support of the Bible 
Society. I should like to see them exercising a 
judgment over the numerous claims which are now 
before the public, and giving occasionally of their 
funds to other religious institutions. The effect 
of this very exercise would be to create a liberal 
and well-informed peasantry, to open a wider 
sphere to their contemplations, and to raise the 
standard, not merely of piety, but of general in- 
telligence amongst them. The diminution of 
pauperism is only part pf the general effect which 
the multiplication of these Societies will bring 
about in the country; and if my limits allowed me, 
I might expatiate on their certain influence in 
raising the tone and character of the British Po- 
pulation. 
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